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Life  in  a  combat  zone  is  not  very 
pleasant.  In  fact,  it's  downright  rotten. 

That's  why  we've  recently  been  trying 
to  make  life  a  bit  brighter  for  our  guys  in 
Viet  Norn.  We've  been  sending  them  photo- 
grams— free  color  photos  of  their  families 
—  that  our  photographers  have  taken. 

Right  from  the  start  we  could  tell  that 
they  were  a  hit  with  the  servicemen's 
families  .  .  .  we  could  see  the  smiles  on 
their  faces. 

But,  after  sending  out  hundreds  of 
photograms,  we  started  wondering  what 
sort  of  reception  they  were  getting  on  battle 
fields  half  a  world  away. 

Then,  the  fallowing  letter  came  in: 


As  a  Viet  Norn  vef^dnT  l^ust  tell  yoj 
how  much  I  appreciate  yaur  Viet  Nam  ■ 
photograms.  Perhaps  you  don't  realize  it, 
but  you  are  doing  more  for  the  morale  of 
the  fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam  than  any¬ 
thing  else  can  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

.  .  .  Unless  you  have  been  in  Viet  Nam 
you  will  never  fully  realize  that  your 
photograms  are  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Christmas  gift  that  any  soldier  will 
receive,  plus  realizing  that  a  newspaper 
and  a  city  care. 

Thomas  W.  Johnson 


Now  we  don't  wonder  any  more. 


) 


G.  J.  (Jim)  Wirthman 


Good 


reasons 


IS  great 

Wood  Flong 

territory 


A.  W.  (Johnny)  Johnston  From  Bellingham,  Washington,  down  to  San  Diego, 

California,  over  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  north  to  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  craftsmen  stereotypers  have  72  good 
reasons  to  prefer  Wood  Flong,  year  after  year.  No  place  is  too  far,  no  order 
too  small  to  command  both  Wood  Flong  time  and  full  attention  because  we  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  service  organization. 

If  you  are  looking  for  better  stereotype  reproduction,  call  or  write  Wood 
Flong;  samples— and  fast  service—  are  ready  on  a  moment’s  notice! 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHice:  SSI  Fifth  Av*..  Phon»:  MU  7-38SO 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


OUR  SHIP  HAS  COME  IN 

1.  Carson-Dominguez  oil  island! 

Industrial  Complex  6.  Douglas  Aircraft 

2.  7th  Fleet  HQ  7.  Douglas  Space  Ce 

3.  Long  Beach  Harbor  8.  North  American  S| 

4.  Queen  Mary _ _ 


'  •  t  ^ 

csr'^;  _  »r  T  t.OtTYl 

Stan  Schafer,  National  Adv.  Mgr.  (with  bumbershoot):  “We’re  a  market  apart  from  the  megalopolis  and  we’ll  prove  it!’’ 


December  9,  1967.  The  Quean  Mary  arrives  In  Long  Beach  ending  her  Long  Voyage  Home 


CHRISTENED  IN  1934  THE  QUEEN  MARY 
LAUNCHES  A  NEW  CAREER  IN  LONG  BEACH 
AS  A  UNIQUE  MUSEUM-HOTEL-CONVENTION 
CENTER  COMPLEX 


It’s  a  strange  and  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  Queen  Mary's 
launching  Europe’s  leading  astrologist,  the  late  Lady 
Fortescue-Harrison,  predicted  .  .  . 

“Most  of  this  generation  will  be  gone,  including  myself 
when  this  event  occurs.  However,  the  Queen  Mary  launched 
today  will  know  its  greatest  fame  and 

t  popularity,  when  she  never  sails  another 

mile  and  never  carries  another  paying 
passenger . .  .” 

.  .  .  which  is  just  about  the  way  it  will  be 
when  the  Queen  begins  her  new  life  as  a 
stationary  tourist  mecca.  Her  exciting 
old-world  history  will  prove  a  fitting  com- 
plement  to  the  new  world  profile  of 
Metropolitan  Long  Beach,  with  its  aero- 
^  space  •  oil  •  harbor  enriched  economy. 


^  METROPOLITAN 
LONG  BEACHl 
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THE  LONG  BEACH 


Independent  Press-Telegram 

The  only  way  to  cover  Metropolitan  Long  Beach 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


This  is  the  area  served  by  the 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

iR0fkfor5  Hegisfcr-Rcpublir 


In  1945  and  1946  Lockwood  Greene 
designed  additions  to  the  existing 
building.  Once  again  we  have  been 
engaged  to  design  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  their  newspaper 
production  facilities. 

The  20,000  square  foot  addition  will 
initially  house  a  new  8  Unit  and  1  Folder 
high-speed  press,  and  is  designed  for 
an  ultimate  installation  of  16  Units  and 
2  Folders,  to  handle  future  circulation 
and  page  growth. 

mt//i 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.y.  10017  200  ParkAve..  Pan- Am  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


JANUARY 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-10— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

7-11 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention,  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

9-1 1 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Athletic  Club.  Seattle. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

13-17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

26-27 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

28-31 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  San  Carlos 
Hotel.  Pensacola,  Florida. 


FEBRUARY 

I- 4— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los  An¬ 

geles. 

5-7 — American  Advertising  Federation  Conference  on  Advertising/  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations.  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9- 11 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  La¬ 

Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

II- 23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

13- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

18- 20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotel,  Houston. 

19- 20 — -American  Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville.  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

25-March  8 — Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under  75,000  circulation). 

American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-March  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm 
Motel.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARCH 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet¬ 
ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

10-12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division).  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel,  Austin.  Texas. 

14- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 17 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hiiton  Hotel.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
17-29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American 

'  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel, 
i  Lancaster.  Pa. 

j  3 1 -April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Ninety  years  of  continuous  growth— in  circulation,  advertising,  readership 
and  reputation.  Sunday  circulation  now  600,357.  Daily  circulation  467,505. 


Reprt»tnttd  by:  Gtntral-  Sawyar,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial- Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotels  It  Resorts  Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mrs.  Johnme 
Albertson  (New  England).  Q.  Ennquoz  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure  - 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-International  (Asia),  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  (Europe). 
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CleiRlMl 


That's  right,  a  new  dawn  has  risen  in  Cleveland.  It's  a 
dawn  of  promise  and  imagination.  The  daybreak  of  a  new 
administration  in  Cleveland  government  started  a  long 
time  ago  on  the  pages  of  The  Plain  Dealer.  It  started  when 
the  city's  urban  renewal  projects  couldn't  get  off  dead 
center.  It  started  when  a  new  university  complex  was 
needed  for  the  city's  youth.  It  began  when  the  banking 
community  needed,  and  received  from  The  Plain  Dealer, 
editorial  criticism  for  their  lack  of  new  building.  It  began 
when  The  Plain  Dealer  alone  called  for  Democrats  to 
nominate  Carl  B.  Stokes.  It  continued  when  The  Plain 
Dealer  appealed  to  Clevelanders  to  elect  Carl  B.  Stokes 
as  their  mayor.  Yes,  a  new  dawn  has  risen  in  Cleveland. 
It  rose  on  November  7th  when  Clevelanders  elected 
Carl  B.  Stokes.  It  continues  to  rise  each  and  every  day 
on  the  pages  of  Ohio's  leading  newspaper. 

HrIUiDhIr' 

National  reps:  Cresmer, Woodward,  Q'Mara  &  Orntstiee  •  For  travel-:  The  CorfieM  Co. 
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PERSON.ALIZED  AUTO  TAGS  are  visible  signs  of  a  some¬ 
times  too-affluent  and  sometimes  too-senseless  society.  Can 
you  imagine  the  parking  lot  behind  your  newspaper  next  year? 
OBITS,  -30-,  PICA,  to  name  a  few.  Pete  Feldman,  assistant  city 
editor.  The  Daily  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City)  has  these  sug- 
gestions : 

The  wide  awake  reporter  who  heard  the  news  break  on  the 
radio  while  on  his  way  to  work:  ZZZZ 

The  copy  b«»y  who  can't  be  found  when  deadline  time  is  near 
but  who  always  is  first  on  hand  when  free  passes,  records  and 
books  are  being  given  out:  MKTOO 

Tbe  librarian  who  always  knows  where  that  important  item  h 
filed,  but  needs  “just  a  few  minutes*’  to  find  it:  ('.LIPS 

The  city  editor  who  manages  to  find  room  for  his  “dog  of 
the  week"  picture  but  never  is  in  when  Mrs.  So  and  .So  of  the 
local  charity  calls:  NAILS 

The  managing  editor  who  comes  hustling  nut  to  the  city  desk 
with  a  great  idea  for  a  story — that  was  written  last  week  and 
run  on  page  one :  FLASH 

The  metro  writer  who  is  tipped  off  two  weeks  aheail  of  time 
to  the  biggest  story  of  the  year  and  waits  until  the  opposition 
runs  it  a  week  later  before  turning  his  own  version  in:  KF.AT 
The  old  hand  who's  been  around  20  years  and  just  can't  wail 
to  tell  you  all  his  (her)  experiences,  and  does  it  20  minutes 
before  deadline:  ItORK 

The  rub  reporter  who  can't  wait  until  his  second  week  on  the 
job  for  his  first  page  one  byline:  PIF^ 

The  assistant  city  editor  who  knows  everything  about  everyone 
and  manages  to  tell  about  it  too:  .ADDALL. 

— By  pasting  white  paper  over  the  word  "Bank”  at  the  end. 
Chicago  Daily  Mews  copydesk  men  had  fun  with  the  front-page 
headline  of  their  sister  paper,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  making 
it  read:  “Sec.  McNamara  Resigning  From  Cabinet  To  Run  'The 
World.”  .  .  .  Ford  Wilson  Sr.,  Vera  Beach,  Fla.,  points  out  that 
the  Palm  Reach  Post -Times  turned  Biblical  with  its  head:  “Ham¬ 
mond  ‘Born  Again’  in  FSU  Win.”  explaining  the  player  re¬ 
turned  to  the  game  after  being  knocked  unconscious.  .  .  .  Heady 
head:  “Rain  In  Spain  Main  Pain  In  Maintaining  Missiles”— 

Navy  Times . Bob  Pearcy,  editor  and  “Battin’  the  Breeze” 

columnist  of  the  Danville  (Ind.)  Gazette,  explains  why  he  leads 
his  column  with  comments  called  “The  Bobservation  Post:” 
“It  provides  a  warm-up  period  for  the  fingers  but  also  for  the 
mind.  Writing  a  column  is  no  different  from  getting  up  each 
morning.  It  takes  a  while  to  get  on  your  feet,  awake  and  alert.” 
,  .  .  Unusual  and  appropriate  tombstone  is  that  of  John  Knicker- 
backer  Walhridge,  owner  and  publisher  of  The  Saratogian 
(Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.)  from  1900  to  19.33.  On  a  marble 
pedestal,  cast  in  bronze,  is  Page  One  of  his  paper  of  Aug.  31, 
1933.  Head  on  the  story:  “John  Walbridge  Dies  At  His  Desk; 
Saratogian  Head.”  Alongside  the  story  is  a  two-column  cut  of 
the  publisher.  Incidentally,  Monty  Wooley  is  buried  there. 


—Editor  Joseph  B.  Hicks.  York  (Pa.)  Sunday  News,  writes; 
“Your  item  concerning  a  wedding  announcement  to  the  Las  Crueei 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  advertising  pills 
to  control  conception  reminds  me  of  a  similar  announcement  of 
a  forthcoming  wedding  sent  to  the  York  Sunday  News.  The  bride’s 
photo  was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cardboard  from  a  box  of 
shotgun  shells."  .  .  .  Car  Schmitt,  editorial  cartoonist.  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J.,  writes:  “Your  ‘youngest  editor’  series  reminds  me 
that  when  I  was  22  I  was  made  picture  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-l/nion,  in  charge  of  three  photographers  and  three 
artists,  all  much  older  than  I  and  a  hellava  lot  more  experienced.  I 
In  addition,  I  doubled  as  cartoonist  and  took  over  the  city  desk 
from  12  to  .3  p.m.,  handing  out  assignments.  I  also  had  charge  of  1 
all  illustrations  in  the  Sunday  paper.  I  was  told  many  years 
later  that  I  might  have  been  the  youngest  picture  editor  in  the 
Hearst  group,  though  I'm  nut  sure  about  this.  I  do  know  that  i 
in  a  pinch  I  used  to  handle  a  Speed  Graphic  and  was  lucky  ^ 
enough  to  win  a  S25  Hearst  prize  for  a  ‘picture  of  the  month.’  | 
Thinking  about  it  all  scares  me!  Give  my  be.st  to  Jerry  Walker, 
my  first  city  editor.” 
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You’re  making  fast  tracks^^^^ with  both  feet 
in  the  Portland  895,000  >  Metro  area 

when  both  The  Oregonian  and 

Oregon  Journal'^^^^^.  These  tw’o^^^^l 
great  dailies  have  88  Yo  of  Portland  homes  snowed 
under,  ^^^^^^^^ith  double-coverage 
of  only  8%.  And  in  the  two  million-plus  total 
market  r^~}  ( all  Oregon  and  a  whopping  chunk 


of  southwest  Washington),  The  Oregonian^k 
and  Journal  jm  drift  into  55%  of  all 


and  Journal^  drift  into  55%  ^  of  al 

homes.  So  put  a  couple  of  million  high-buying 


customers  on  ice . . . 
door  on  your  Pacific 

competition _ with  j 

and  Oregon  Journal,  cds- 


and  schuss  the 
Northwest 


The  Oregonian 


{ 


The  Oreficoxiian 

C7  mornings  and  sur 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


^est  a  ^ 
Test§/^ 

Vilest  I 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Get  the  latest  word  on  snow  conditions  from  Moloney  , 
Regan  &  Schmitt  ,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
...  or  just  write  or  call  The  Oregonian  or  Oregon  Journal. 
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Linage  Picture 

¥.1  IS  oi  siiiail  (onsulatiuii  lo  a  or  advertising  director 

^  who  is  sniiering  linage  losses  this  year  compared  to  last  year  to  be 
told  that  linage  volume  is  still  a  lot  better  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years.  It  is  sort  t)t  like  watthing  the  old  grad  berating  the  miserable 
perlormance  ol  his  college  team  and  telling  him  he  has  forgotten 
the  winning  performances  of  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  true  that  accoriling  to  Meilia  Retorils  ligures  lor  52  cities  total 
newspaper  advertising  linage  was  olf  1.8'^r  for  the  first  ten  months  ol 
19(i7  comjjared  to  the  same  jjeriod  of  llKifi.  Some  papers  are  worse  oil 
than  that  and  some  are  doing  better. 

lint,  according  to  K&P  records  the  year's  volume  is  still  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  last  five  years.  The  E&I*  Index,  which  is  publisheil 
each  month  in  conjmution  with  the  .Media  Records  figures,  is  the 
comparison  of  the  (inrent  figure  to  the  aveiage  for  the  month  or  the 
period  for  the  last  five  years.  I'lie  Id-month  Index  for  total  adver¬ 
tising  is  at  109.1.  That’s  a  pretty  healthy  picture  considering  the 
momentary  1967  dip. 

Look  at  classified  which  is  down  5A^(  for  the  10  months.  It  stands 
at  109.5  compared  to  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  Still  pretty 
healthy! 

lake  general  whidi  is  olf  for  the  jieriod.  It  stands  at  101. 1 

on  the  Index.  Not  bad! 

On  the  other  haiul,  retail  (inclutling  department  store)  which  has 
been  booming  for  years  and  is  at  a  record  high  is  only  showing  a  gain 
of  2^{  for  10  months.  Yet  it  stands  at  112  on  the  Index.  (There  was 
a  typographical  error  in  this  Index  figure  published  Dec.  2  which 
showed  a  dedine  instead  of  a  gain.) 

All  ol  this  proves  the  linage  picture  isn’t  all  bail.  It  has  a  brighter 
side. 

Teamster  Strike 

^¥^HE  strike  of  teamsters  in  Detioit  which  has  kept  two  newspapers 
shut  down  there  for  the  last  three  weeks  is  a  horrible  example  of  a 
union  using  a  battle  axe  to  force  acceptance  of  exorl)itant  demanils. 
The  demanded  15^7  wage  hike  in  each  year  of  a  two-year  contract  is 
patently  ridiculous.  The  union  knows  it  anil  will  eventually  settle 
for  consiilerably  less. 

For  a  union  to  call  a  strike  and  force  a  suspension  of  operations 
over  an  issue  it  knows  is  lompletely  unreasonable  and  unacceptable 
(the  ilemand  was  soon  lowereil  to  HRr)  is  the  height  of  irresponsiltility- 


The  Mittennium 

4  MOMH  ago  we  noted  that  Governor  .Nelson  Rockefeller  hail  waiteil 
“on  camera”  without  saying  a  word  ilelaying  the  start  ol  his 
press  conference  until  another  camera  crew  could  set  tip  its  equip¬ 
ment.  We  wondered  if  any  official  would  delay  a  conference  while 
a  newspaper  rejxjiter  tried  to  liKate  pencil  and  paper. 

It  has  happened!  The  millennium.  Vermont’s  Gov.  Holf  this  week 
delayed  his  press  conference  for  five  minutes  while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  wire  .service  correspondent  so  that  fidl  coverage  woiilil  be 
given  to  his  attack  on  the  publisher  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  The 
subject  matter  made  the  difference. 
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'‘'But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
gave  he  potcer.''  John  1:12 
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THANKS  FOR  HELP 

Our  month-long  crusade  for  restoration 
of  adequate  service  on  the  famous  Staten 
Island  ferry  has  ended  with  a  great 
victory.  Mayor  Lindsay  conceded  and  re¬ 
stored  all  service  we  asked  for. 

Our  newspaper  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  efforts,  but  your  publication  gave  us 
an  important  assist  at  a  critical  juncture. 

Your  full  and  accurate  accounting  of 
our  efforts — an  accounting  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  important  people — helped 
convince  city  officials  that  this  wasn’t  a 
“local  issue”  that  could  be  swept  out  of 
sight  or  forgotten. 

In  fact,  we  ran  a  Page  One  sidebar 
review  of  your  story  to  point  out  that  the 
issue  was  now  in  the  national  spotlight. 

Your  publication  was  indeed  a  great 
help — and  we  are  not  forgetting  it  in  our 
hour  of  elation. 

Les  Trautman.n 

Managing  Editor, 

Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance. 


'Awright — police  up  the  area!  Set  rid  of  his 
gear!  That  guy's  finally  been  mustered  out!' 

Haynie,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


CHRIST.MAS  APPEAL 

We  are  about  to  call  on  the  readers  of 
the  Messenger  and  Inquirer  for  financial 
aid  to  our  annual  Christmas  party  for 
needy  children  of  Owensboro  and  Daviess 
County.  This  will  be  the  52nd  successive 
year  in  which  the  annual  Christmas  party 
of  our  Goodfellows  Club  will  have  been 
held. 

We  would  like  to  obtain  the  names  of 
other  newspapers  that  have  conducted  a 
similar  charitable  enterprise  each  Christ¬ 
mas  for  a  considerable  number  of  years — 
especially  those  whose  Christmas  treats 
have  been  held  annually  for  50  years  or 
more. 

Lawrence  W.  Hager 

Publisher, 

Messenger  and  Inquirer, 

Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


For  gallantry  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Crockett,  Washington  Star 
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BOMBS  AWAY! 


Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 


THEIR  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

To  answer  Richard’s  Shock’s  question 
“what  do  you  think?”  (his  letter,  “Bright 
Side,”  Nov.  25) : 

Look  about  you,  my  child.  See  the  grim, 
unsmiling  faces.  They  belong  to  people. 
Real  honest-to-God  human  beings. 

How  did  they  get  that  way,  you  ask? 
Very  simple.  It’s  their  right  to  know. 
That’s  right,  their  right  to  know. 

Their  right  to  know  how  many  times 
the  knife  entered  the  body.  And  that  the 
knife  was  rusty. 

Yes,  their  right  to  know.  Their  right  to 
know  that  183  brothers,  sons,  fathers, 
husbands,  and  friends  died  last  week  in 
Vietnam.  And  another  37  in  Detroit. 

Their  right  to  know  that  a  dismembered 
body  was  found  beneath  the  ice  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

Their  right  to  know  that  a  motorcycle 
gang  nailed  a  woman  to  a  tree.  That 
another  raped  a  girl  63  times. 

Their  right  to  know  that  the  hippies 
want  to  legalize  pot. 

Their  right  to  know  that  a  hack  writer 
and  publisher  is  the  philosopher-king  of 
playmen. 

Their  right  to  know  that  their  police  are 
being  made  asses  of. 

Their  right  to  know  that  those  guilty 
of  crime  have  been  let  off. 

Their  right  to  know  that  a  body  was 
found  in  the  trunk  of  a  car  on  Coal  Street. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
Sorry  about  that.  Doubtful  too  about  God. 
But,  honey,  there  is  war,  rape,  murder,  pot, 
and  LSD. 

And  what  the  hell,  child,  you  can’t  have 
everything. 

Never  mind  that  you  know  some  good 
guys.  Guys  that  even  smile  occasionally 
.  .  .  in  private,  of  course. 

Whatever  you  do,  please  don’t  ever  tell 
anyone  about  them. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  know  that! 

Joseph  Galasso 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiii:i:iii:i:iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!rii!Trn 

Short  Takes 

Ike  To  Take  Minor  Roll — Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

Lenore  Romney  rested  today  while  her 
potlicking  husband.  Gov.  George  Romney, 
was  undecided  about  attending  a  Repub¬ 
lican  meeting. — Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily 
Journal. 

• 

No  other  material  should  be  pot  in 
the  plain  envelope. — Peabody  (Kans.) 
Gazette-Herald. 

• 

Editor  Gets  C  of  C  Post  For  Coffee — 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  (Coffee  is 
the  name  of  a  county). 

• 

The  package  is  likely  to  get  crushed 
in  the  course  of  normal  postawl  hand¬ 
ling. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
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Everybody’s  got  to  be  somewhere.  But  some  places  are 
better  than  others.  To  sell  advertising.  New  York  is  the 
place.  Where  60c  out  of  every  advertising  dollar  in  the 
U.S.  is  appropriated.  And  the  place  to  tell  your  market 
story  is  The  New  York  Times.  Because  when  an  adman 
reads  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  York,  chances  are  better 
than  nine  in  10  he’ll  read  The  New  York  Times.  For  the 
proof  and  the  story,  just  get  in  touch  with  us;  Media 
Advertising  Department,  229  West  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036;  Tel.  (212)  556-1455. 


Th^ll  eat  600  hot  dogs  before  you  turn  the  paga 

689  per  to  be  exact.  Thot’s  what  the  Tribune  Crowd  meor^s  to 

the  hot  dog  business  in  Chicago.  Think  of  the  mustard.  The  buns.  The  peo* 
pie!  Thot's  the  Tribune  Crowd:  More  boseboll  fans,  more  picnickers,  more 
grocery  shoppers,  beer  drinkers  .  .  .  more  of  just  obout  everybody  in  the 
Chicago  morket.  When  you  advertise  here,  these  are  the  people  you  stort 
with.  Because  nothing  moves  Chicogo  like  the  Tribune. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


December  9,  1967 


Sunday  Magazines’  Editors 
Invited  to  Be-in  with  Youth 


A  Large,  Intelligent  Audience 
Gropes  for  Challenging  Reading 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Youth  must  be  served  in  this 
youth-oriented  age  with  youth¬ 
ful  writing  by  youthful  w'riters 
in  young-appearing  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines. 

That  was  the  message  of  the 
medium  at  the  Metro  Editorial 
Meeting  of  about  30  editors  of 
Metro|K)litan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  in  New  York  Monday. 

Magazine  editors  and  writers 
alike  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  youth’s  demands  for  mod¬ 
ernity  and  sophistication  must 
be  met  and  that  magazines’  con¬ 
tent  must  be  slanted  to  attiact 
and  hold  young  readers.  Several 
speakers  suggested  that  youth’s 
disenchantment  with  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  voice  and  instrument 
of  the  Establishment  must  be 
overcome  if  newspapers  are  to 
presence  their  influence  and 
readershij)  with  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations. 

C.liunge  Is  (iliallengo 

“All  magazines  have  to 
change  because  magazines  grow 
old  with  their  editors,’’  asserted 
youthful  William  Emerson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Posft.  “Keep  bright  young  people 
coming  into  your  staff  all  the 
time.  You  have  got  to  keep  in 
touch  with  young  people.  Youth 
has  a  be-in  while  old  fogies  have 
a  was-in.” 

Emerson  foresaw  that  maga¬ 
zines,  in  their  constant  charge, 
may  by  the  year  2()()()  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  form  of  pills 
that  will  cause  an  implosion  of 
information  in  the  mind — an 
“instant  bio-chemical  merger 
drug,” 

“Magazines  need  a  little  mag¬ 
ic,”  he  diagnosed.  “The  bright 
young  urban  reader  wants  a 
critical  magazine.  Try  to  tell 
the  reader  something  he  does 
not  know.  Get  a  younger  and 
younger  group  that  does  not 
want  to  be  fed  spun  sugar  but 
wants  you  to  get  at  major  prob¬ 
lems.  Search  out  and  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  young  writers  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  bureaus  of  news 
magazines. 


“Use  your  instinct  and  g>iile 
to  reach  young  people.  Keep  an 
eye  on  the  universities.  Hire 
bright  young  people.  Watch  the 
sub-structures  of  youth.  Pre¬ 
serve  the  style  of  the  writer  in 
editing  and  let  him  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  flair.  Grab  ’em  but 
don’t  squeeze  ’em  to  death.” 

Emerson  outlined  the  change¬ 
over  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  from  a  veneiable  voice  of 
the  Establishment  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  vigorous  dissent  and  articu¬ 
late  independence. 

“Editors  must  know  the  pre¬ 
cise  value  of  words,”  he  said. 
“It’s  an  incredible  and  awesome 
responsibility  to  work  w’ith 
words.  To  create  a  good  news¬ 
paper  magazine  you  must  edit 
every  word  yourself.  I  read 
ever>’  character  that  goes  into 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
my  eyes  are  the  last  to  see  every 
word.  Truth  and  craft  lie  in 
the  detail.  Two-thirds  of  the 
magazine  is  text  and  one-third 
graphic.  There  has  been  a 
Renaissance  of  the  written  word. 
A  word  hooks  the  mind  like  a 
fly  hooks  a  trout.” 

Seek  Keulity 

The  editor  urged  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  to  devote  all  their  attention 
to  getting  at  reality,  the  truth, 
and  to  investigative  reporting. 
He  urged  them  to  seek  and  de¬ 
velop  local  talent  in  w'riting  and 
to  write  for  their  own  maga¬ 
zines,  as  he  does  for  his.  Serious 
text  is  more  important  than 
graphics,  he  suggested.  Because 
Sunday  magazines  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  captive  audiences, 
they  face  the  danger  of  com¬ 
placency,  he  warned. 

The  speaker  attacked 
“crumby”  titles  and  cover  lines. 

“While  a  title  does  not  have 
to  be  gee-whiz,  it  still  should 
be  produced  with  a  typewriter 
and  not  a  shovel,”  said  Emer¬ 
son,  “Sometimes  it  takes  a  hun¬ 
dred  hours  to  edit  a  single 
piece.” 

Emerson  said  the  SatEvePost 
buys  from  eight  to  15  books  a 
year  for  conden.sation  and  that 
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staff  pieces  sometimes  take  two 
and  one-half  years  for  research. 
He  said  covers  were  changed 
from  art  to  photographic  to 
make  them  more  contemporarj-. 
Research  shows  that  20,000- 
word  articles  are  better  read 
than  compacts  (two  facing 
pages) . 

“Television  has  made  the  field 
more  competitive  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  become  more  like  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspaper  magazines 
more  like  the  better  magazines,” 
he  said. 


Youth  Appeal 

Youth  appeal  for  magazines 
also  was  uiged  by  another 
speaker,  Clay  Felker,  editor  of 
\ew  York  Magazine,  which  was 
a  pert  of  the  Xeiv  Y'ork  Herald 
Tribune  and  then  the  World 
Journal  Tribune.  The  magazine 
will  be  published  next  April 
again  as  a  weekly  independent 
magazine  to  be  sold  on  news¬ 
stands. 

“Just  good  material  will  win 
young  people  as  readers,”  de¬ 
clared  Felker.  “They  are  intel¬ 
ligent  and  want  to  read  about 
urban  and  other  problems  and 
they  do  not  want  stuff  especially 
aimed  at  their  age  group. 

“Examine  in  depth  serious 
problems  in  your  urban  area,” 
he  advised.  “Readers  are  far 
ahead  of  editors  and  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  second-rate  material.  Most 
editors  under-rate  rea«lers.  Go 
for  a  quality  audience  because 
if  you  under-rate  its  intelligence 
you  will  not  gain  readers.  All 
cities  are  approximately  the 
same.  There  is  very  little  as¬ 
similation  betw’een  ethnic 
groups.  Give  the  facts  without 
bias  in  a  solid  reportorial  way. 
Take  the  techniques  of  fiction 
and  translate  them  into  jour¬ 
nalism.  This  type  of  depth  re¬ 
porting  is  a  new  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  form.” 

Art  Directors 

Felker  said  most  newspaper 
magazines  do  not  have  art  di¬ 
rectors  but  should  because  art 
directors  can  make  a  magazine 
look  better  than  it  is.  He  warned 
that  they  are  expensive  and  ob¬ 
served  that  one  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  $20,000  and  up.  He 
praised  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
an<l  London  Sunday  Times  for 


their  in-depth  stories  by  teams 
of  reporters. 

“Concentrate  on  your  own  i 
city  because  there  is  a  direct  j 
ratio  of  interest  in  a  stor>-  to 
the  number  of  miles  it  is  from  i 
a  reader’s  own  home,”  said 
Felker. 

William  Lederer,  co-author  of 
“The  Ugly  American”  and  au¬ 
thor  of  eight  books  and  count¬ 
less  magazine  articles,  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow  who  has  made 
34  trips  to  the  Far  East,  said 
best  readership  is  obtained  in 
magazines  by  1)  articles  that 
affect  the  reader  directly;  2) 
news;  3)  exciting  experiences 
readers  cannot  expect  to  have 
in  their  own  lives. 

i 

Newsmen’s  Fanils  | 

The  author  gave  these  reasons  ! 
why  newspapermen  get  such  a  i 

large  number  of  rejection  slips  I 

from  magazines:  | 

“First,  newspapermen  write  i 

articles  after  a  day  of  work  and 
are  exhausted  and  their  articles  | 
seem  out  of  breath,  as  if  they  ; 
were  mailed  soon  after  they  j 

came  out  of  the  typewriter  in 
the  hope  they  would  be  rewrit¬ 
ten.  Second,  a  spot  reporter’s 
piece  needs  a  rewrite  because  it 
has  no  dialogue  at  all.  It  tells  | 
what  happened  instead  of  show-  i 
ing  you  how  it  happened.  It’s  ] 
not  alive.  The  newsman  tells  it 
all  in  the  lead.  In  a  magazine, 
you  state  a  problem  in  the  be-  j 
ginning  and  know  the  answer 
by  the  end. 

“Fourth,  when  newsmen  write 
they  forget  people.  It’s  not  the  f 
events  that  readers  want  but  E 
people.  Fifth,  newsmen’s  copy 
is  lousy  with  cliches.  Sixth,  a 
newsman  may  take  a  story  and 
try  to  become  a  long-haired 
Hemingway  and  tell  it  in  purple 
prose.” 

Marriage  is  a  gold  mine  as  a 
subject,  Lederer  said,  and  sex 
and  food  have  universal  inter¬ 
est.  Congressional  hearings  are 
a  great  source  for  tips  on  scan¬ 
dals,  he  said,  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  In  urging 
writers  to  carry  a  camera,  Led¬ 
erer  whipped  out  one  and  made 
a  quick  shot  of  his  audience, 
remarking  that  he  was  going  to 
sell  the  story  and  photo  to  E&P. 

Content  Defined  ! 

Five  Sunday  magazine  edi-  ^ 
tors  spoke  on  a  panel  on  the 
content  of  locally-edited  Sunday 
magazines. 

Walter  Pincus,  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Brown  Retiring,  Pilch 
In  Line  As  ITU  Chief 


Horst  Faas 
Wounded 
In  Vietnam 

Saigon 

Horst  Faas,  an  Associated 
Press  photographer  who  has 
taken  thousands  of  combat  pho¬ 
tographs  under  fire  during  more 
than  five  years  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  was  wounded  Dec.  6. 

Faas,  who  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1965  for  his  war  photog¬ 
raphy,  was  hit  in  the  left  thigh 
and  lower  right  leg  by  rocket 
fragments  near  Bu  Dop,  in  the 
central  highlands. 

He  was  flown  to  the  Army’s 
24th  Field  Hospital  north  of 
Saigon  and  was  reported  in 
satisfactory  condition. 

Faas,  a  34-year-old  West  Ger¬ 
man,  was  the  11th  Associated 
Press  casualty  of  the  war.  Two 
other  AP  photographers  have 
been  killed,  and  five  other  pho¬ 
tographers  and  three  writers 
wounded.  A  total  of  10  corre¬ 
spondents  and  photographers 
have  been  killed  and  nearly  100 
wounded  in  the  war. 

Third  Patrol  of  Week 

Faas  was  hit  by  fragments 
from  a  bazooka-type  rocket 
round  fired  by  Viet  Cong  while 
on  his  third  patrol  this  week 
with  troops  of  the  U.S.  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division  searching  for 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  around  the  Bu  Dop  Special 
Forces  camp  80  miles  north  of 
Saigon. 

During  his  many  missions 
with  the  combat  forces  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Faas  had  many  close 
shaves.  Last  week,  an  artillery 
rocket  exploded  in  a  bunker  30 
feet  away  from  him,  killing  four 
other  men  inside  the  bunker  and 
sending  shrapnel  whizzing  over 
the  photographer’s  head. 

Faas  had  covered  heavy  fight¬ 
ing  at  Bu  Dop  for  three  days 
last  week  when  the  special  forces 
camp  was  under  siege.  After  the 
action  died  down  Saturday,  he 
returned  to  Saigon  but  he  went 
back  Monday  to  work  on  a  word 
and  picture  story  of  how  the 
infantrymen  were  living  in  the 
field  under  constant  threat  of 
enemy  rockets  and  mortars. 

Faas  came  to  Vietnam  in  1962 
after  sersdce  for  the  AP  in  the 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  bureau 
and  in  Algeria  and  the  Congo, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Breaks  Leg  in  Fall 

NBC  News  correspondent 
Dean  Brelis,  who  escaped  injury 
while  covering  the  fierce  battle 
on  Hill  875,  Dakto,  suffered  three 
fractures  of  the  left  leg  when  he 
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stepped  into  a  hole  in  a  street 
in  Pleiku. 

The  accident  occurred  Nov.  25 
as  Brelis  was  leaving  the  press 
center  there  after  a  late  night 
news  bi  iefing.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Third  Field  Hospital  in 
Saigon. 

One  of  three  NBC  News  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Vietnam  who  are 
combat  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  Brelis  parachuted  into  North 
Burma  behind  Japanese  lines 
during  the  war  and  organized  a 
guerrilla  battalion.  He  was 
decorated  for  gallantry. 

*  *  * 

Trips  Land  Mine 

Peter  Larkin,  UPI  television 
newsfilm  manager  in  Saigon, 
was  reported  responding  satis¬ 
factorily  from  shrapnel  wounds 
after  a  second  operation  at  an 
.\rmy  hospital  in  South  Vietnam. 

Larkin,  25,  of  New  York, 
tripped  a  land  mine  last  week  at 
Bo  Due  and  suffered  multiple 
wounds.  A  thigh,  ankle  and  wrist 
were  broken  in  addition  to  flesh 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  and 
neck. 

He  underwent  two  operations 
at  the  24th  Medivac  hospital  in 
Long  Binh. 

Larkin  will  be  flown  back  to 
the  United  States  for  hospitali¬ 
zation  which  is  expected  to  last 
about  three  months. 

Larkin  was  the  second  Viet¬ 
nam  war  casualty  for  UPI-con- 
nected  newsmen.  On  May  17, 
1967,  Thomas  Cheatham  was 
wounded  in  fighting  at  Con 
Thein.  He  recovered  and  has 
returned  to  Saigon. 

• 

New  Publisher 

WiNSTKD,  Conn. 

John  W.  Nash,  former  owner 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  has  become 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Wimted  Citizen,  a  daily.  Theo¬ 
dore  Vaill,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  since  19.33,  will  continue 
as  associate  publisher  for  three 
years  under  a  special  agree¬ 
ment.  Robert  .1.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  telegraph 
e<litor,  is  now  managing  editor 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  E,  Davis, 
former  reporter,  is  city  editor. 

• 

Gannett  Daily  Seeks 
Development  Site 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Plainfield  Courier-News, 
a  Gannett  Newspaper,  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  a  lease  on  a  10-acre 
site  that  is  several  miles  to  the 
west  of  Plainfield  in  Bridgewater 
Township. 

Publisher  Thomas  P.  Dolan 
said  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  develop  the  site  for 
newspaper  publishing.  The 
leasing  depends  on  approval  of 
a  zoning  change. 


Elmer  Brown  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  as 
president  of  the  International 
Tvpographical  Union  next  May. 
He  has  announced  his  plans  to 
retire  July  15,  when  his  fifth 
two-vear  term  as  leader  of  the 
12fl.000-member  organization  of 
printers  and  mailers  expires. 

Most  likelv  successor  to 
Brown  as  ITU  chief  is  John  J. 
Pilch,  the  leader  of  the  Chicago 
local  No.  16  during  the  1947-48 
newspaper  strike  there,  who  has 
been  first  vicepresident  of  the 
international  since  1958, 

PoKcrs  to  Oppose 

Pilch,  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  will  have  oppo¬ 
sition  from  C.  Robert  Powers, 
standai'd-bearer  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Party,  who  is  the  65-year- 
old  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
local  No.  174.  In  the  last  ITU 
election,  in  May,  1966,  Powers 
(not  to  be  confused  with  Bert¬ 
ram  Powers  of  New  York)  ran 
against  Pilch  for  the  vicepresi- 
('ency.  The  vote  was:  Pilch,  46,- 
159;  Powers,  34,937. 

In  the  same  election.  Brown 
received  46,994  votes  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  as  president  while  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr.  of 
Chicago,  polled  34,758.  This 
could  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  Pilch  is  as  popular  as 
Brown  with  the  membership. 
The  Progressives  have  held 
command  of  the  union  executive 
council  since  1944  when  the  late 
Woodruff  Randolph  came  into 
office. 

Brown,  a  former  president  of 
New  York’s  “Big  Six”  (1939- 
40),  was  Randolph’s  hand¬ 
picked  successor  when  he 
stepped  down  at  the  ITU’s  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  in  1958. 
Pilch  was  another  member  of 
the  team. 

Liquidated  Union  Papers 

Originally,  Brown  came  into 
the  union  while  he  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  on  his  father’s  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  area  of  Tennessee. 
After  leaving  New  York  he  went 
to  work  as  a  trouble-shooter  for 
Randolph  and  for  a  time  he 
published  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Florida  which 
the  union  financed  in  a  strike 
situation.  During  his  steward¬ 
ship,  Brown  has  presided  over 
the  liquidation  of  ITU-financed 
newspapers  which,  at  one  time, 
constituted  Randolph’s  expensive 
counter-offensive  in  a  campaign 
against  publishers  who  insisted 


JOHN  J.  PILCH,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  pictured  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  during  1964  convention  there. 


on  adhering  to  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  against  a 
closed  shop. 

Brown’s  administration  has 
been  responsible  for  effecting 
more  harmonious  relations  with 
the  newspaper  industry  in  mu¬ 
tual  efforts  to  avert  strikes. 

Two  other  members  of  his 
team  will  stand  for  re-election. 
They  are  Joe  Bailey,  of  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  third  vice- 
president,  who  represents  the 
mailers;  and  William  R.  Cloud 
of  Seattle,  secretary-treasurer, 
who  rolled  up  a  margin  of  18,- 
000  votes  over  Jesse  B.  Man- 
beck  in  1966. 

If  Pilch  advances  to  the  top 
spot,  the  No.  2  place  will  i)rob- 
ably  be  occupied  by  a  Canadian, 
the  well-liked  A.  Sandy  Bevis 
of  Vancouver  who  is  now  second 
vicepresident.  The  Independents 
have  nominated  Roy  K.  Denni¬ 
son  of  Detroit  to  run  against 
Bevis,  whose  membership  in  the 
union  goes  back  40  years. 

The  contest  for  second  vice- 
president  will  be  between  Joseph 
Bingel  of  New  York,  a  former 
chapel  chairman  at  the  Sew 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  an 
ITU  representative  for  12  years, 
and  James  P.  Rayner  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  neo¬ 
phyte  in  ITU  politics.  He  is  38 
years  old  and  has  held  a  union 
card  for  only  eight  years. 

Howard  C.  Murray  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  longtime  spokesman 
for  the  Independents,  is  oppos¬ 
ing  Cloud  for  secretary-treasur¬ 
er.  Bailey’s  opponent  for  third 
vicepresident  is  James  A.  Dun¬ 
ning  of  Chicago. 
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Growing  Anti-Press 
Trend  Stirs  Alarm 


Ity  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

A  growing  anti-press  senti¬ 
ment  poses  special  perils  to 
newspapers,  California  Press 
Association  speakers  declared  at 
sessions  here  last  week. 

This  move  of  criticism  would 
be  enforced  and  the  press  would 
jeopardize  its  own  credibility 
should  it  yield  to  those  who 
would  suppress  unpleasant  neivs, 
declared  Roger  Tatarian,  editor 
of  United  Press  International. 

When  you  impede  the  free 
flow  of  news  you  make  room  for 
rumor.  You  also  undermine  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  your  medium 
when  you  try  to  suppress  the 
unsuppressible,  he  said. 

r.anipus  Violence 

In  the  campus  newspaper 
arena,  violence  already  has 
broken  out  and  such  activities 
may  be  extended  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  press,  in  the  opinion  of 
panelists  making  a  special  report 
to  CPA. 

College  conditions  warrant 
special  news  room  security 
measures  in  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  warned  two  members  of 
this  group  during  a  discussion 
moderated  by  Alexander  Bodi, 
editor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  Northern 
California  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
freedom  of  information  commit¬ 
tee. 

A  news  room  attack  on  staff 
members  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  College’s  student  daily  and 
a  demonstration  at  Los  Angeles 
City  College  were  described. 
Both  incidents  were  attributed 
principally  to  Black  Student 
Union  members. 

Provisions  for  security  men 
in  news  offices,  the  erection  of 
barriers  to  editorial  room  en¬ 
trances  and  protective  measures 
for  news  men  while  on  outside 
jobs  were  advocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  campus  actions. 

‘J’  Chiefs  Heard 

The  panel  included  Dr.  Leo 
Young  and  G.  Thomas  (Tom) 
Cramer,  heads  of  journalism  at 
San  Francisco  State  and  at  Los 
.\ngeles  City  College,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Lynn  Ludlow,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  staffer  and  a  San 
Francisco  State  journalism  in¬ 
structor  who  received  a  broken 
finger  in  the  local  campus  dis¬ 
turbance;  James  Vaszko,  student 
editor  who  was  beaten  in  the 
city  room  disturbance,  and  B.  H. 


Liebes,  assistant  professor,  also 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

Ludlow’s  advocacy  of  news¬ 
paper  security  measures  re¬ 
ceived  support  during  the  panel’s 
questioning  by  Bodi. 

At  the  same  session,  William 
Bagley,  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Assembly’s  judici¬ 
ary  committee,  protested  “al¬ 
most  weekly  attacks’’  on  the 
courts. 

Plea  for  Respect 

These  are  making  him  sick, 
sore  and  sorry,  he  said  in  urging 
the  preservation  of  public  re¬ 
spect  for  government.  Bagley’s 
remarks  were  appended  to  his 
report  of  legislative  progress  on 
a  state  measure  to  insure  open 
records. 

Meanwhile  the  pen  continues 
mightier  than  the  sword,  as¬ 
sured  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel.  And  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  the  spoken  word  and  the 
written  word,  freely  expressed, 
will  finally  overcome  tyranny,  he 
submitted. 

Americans  have  taken  their 
rights  pretty  much  for  granted, 
sometimes  abusing  them  and 
misusing  them,  and  refusing  to 
respect  the  rights  of  their 
neighbors,  Kuchel  said. 

While  in  difficult  times  it  is 
easy  to  condemn  those  who  would 
freely  exercise  their  constitu¬ 
tional  freedoms  in  ways  which 
might  be  bitterly  offensive  to 
others,  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  a  free  society,  the 
Senator  stressed. 

Kuchel’s  father,  the  late  blind 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
aheim  (Calif.)  Gazette,  was 
elected  to  California’s  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  in  I960. 

Tko  Honored 

This  year’s  selection  was 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  former 
governor  of  California  and  for 
37  years  CPA  president.  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  editor  and  publisher, 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette,  1901- 
1912.  Earlier  he  was  proprietor 
of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Times-Index. 

Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
I ndepeyident- Journal,  was  named 
first  recipient  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Justice  F.  Craemer  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Year  award,  named 
in  memory  of  his  father,  long 
CPA’s  president  and  a  past 
president  of  CNPA  and  of  NEA. 


Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  chair¬ 
man,  ANPA  Research,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  journalism  professor  emeri¬ 
tus,  said  his  name  was  proposed 
by  a  subscriber  who  was  not 
known  to  Craemer.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  research  resulted  in  a 
report  which  stressed  all  quali¬ 
fications  used  in  evaluation  of 
the  nominees,  he  added. 

In  announcing  the  selection. 
Bush  paid  tribute  both  to 
Craemer  and  to  Wishard  Brown, 
I-J  publisher,  and  their  late 
fathers.  Justice  Craemer  and 
Roy  A.  Brown. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher  and 
editor,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times,  was  elected  CPA  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Lowell  Jessen, 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal,  who 
became  chaiimian. 

Debate  Renewed 

Earlier  in  the  program  Clinton 
and  Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  met 
in  a  second  debate  on  the  Hay¬ 
den  anti-trust  bill. 

Clinton  said  this  measure  pre¬ 
sents  a  social  and  economic 
rather  than  a  legal  question 
because  it  poses  the  matter  of 
whether  the  anti-trust  laws  are 
good  or  bad. 

As  in  his  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
debate  here,  Clinton  carefully 
noted  he  is  not  fighting  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers.  (As  a 
result  of  a  typing  error  in  E&P’s 
Dec.  2  report,  page  22,  the  Times 
publisher  was  erroneously  stated 
to  be  “now’’  campaigning  against 
these  papers  instead  of  “not” 
campaigning.) 


In  charging  price-fixing  to  the 
San  Francisco  newspapers, 
Clinton  said  the  suburban  ad 
linage  of  San  Francisco  stores 
having  branches  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  had  dipped. 
Total  suburban  linage  has  not 
declined,  Clinton  said  in  cor¬ 
recting  further  the  Dec.  2  story. 

The  anti-trust  laws  are  sound 
and  this  legislative  proposal  is 
a  disgrace,  Clinton  said  in  sum¬ 
marizing  his  report  to  the  CPA. 
He  expressed  determination  to 
fight  against  the  features  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Senate  Bill  1312  until 
the  measure  is  withdrawn. 

The  Times’  publisher,  a  prac¬ 
ticing  San  Francisco  attorney, 
said  the  Hayden  proposal  is  bad 
for  four  reasons.  It  is  special 
legislation  applicable  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  permits 
price  fixing  and  restraints  of 
trade,  denies  damages  to  injured 
competitors  and  confirms  the 
San  Francisco  arrangement 
forever,  he  declared. 

In  San  Francisco,  it  is  the 
alternative  that  counts,  Gould 
declared  in  quoting  General 
MacArthur’s  reply  to  the  young 
lady  who  asked  how  it  felt  to  be 
growing  old. 

Gould  said  the  legal  measure 
would  enable  structural  surgery 
that  will  save  newspapers.  Here 
the  consolidation  has  meant  the 
maintenance  of  two  separate  edi¬ 
torial  voices.  This  freedom  of 
choice  and  jobs  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  legal  gamble  even 
at  5  to  4  odds,  he  affirmed  in 
referring  to  close  court  decisions. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Indians  Knew  About  Mac 
Before  Washington  Did 


Washington  Alliert  said  later.  “I  asked 
It  may  have  been  feminine  several  people  in  the  press,  but 
intuition,  hut  a  Washington  nobody  seemed  to  get  excited, 
woman  reporter  was  the  only  one  except  Sarah  McClendon.”  But, 
to  grab  and  release  immediately  Mrs.  McClendon  was  working 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  very  hot  on  a  morning  newspaper  dead- 
tip  on  Secretary  of  Defense  line. 

McNamara.  There  was  some  debate  as  to 

That’s  why  the  big  story  on  just  who  deserved  the  credit,  or 
McNamara’s  shift  from  the  the  “blame”  for  breaking  the 
Pentagon  to  the  World  Bank  news  on  McNamara.  Speculative 
was  coming  out  of  Oklahoma  for  stories  about  the  McNamara 
several  hours  liefore  it  broke  shift  appeared  on  Sunday  in  a 
in  Washington.  At  first,  the  As-  Spanish-language  newspaper, 
sociated  Press  quoted  the  Indian  Dairio  Las  Americas  in  Miami, 

Nations  Network  with  an  Okla-  and  on  Monday  in  the  Financial 
homa  City  dateline.  Times  in  London. 

Malvina  Stephenson,  a  press  But,  somehow  none  of  this 
and  radio  correspondent,  first  was  picked  up  in  Washington, 
heard  the  news  from  House  The  Washington  papers  carried 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  nothing  Monday  and  the  wires 
So  did  a  lot  of  other  reporters,  didn’t  touch  the  story  until  it 
but  they  presumably  passed  it  first  broke  from  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
up  as  just  another  rumor.  Miss  homa  City.  The  Indian  Nations 
Stephenson  rushed  to  get  on  the  Network  was  being  quoted 
air  over  Tulsa  KRMG  radio  widely  as  the  source,  and  some 
which  she  represents.  Her  story  wiseacres  were  asking  if  they 
was  then  relayed  by  the  INN  still  use  smoke  signals  out  there, 
network  in  Oklahoma.  ^ 

Silting  on  \  ^  ■. 

..T.  A  1  .  iNew  limes  stock 

It  developed  that  Albert  was 
the  unwitting  possessor  of  an  vji  a  • 

international  ‘scoop’  for  several  C  OF  .rVCCJUlSlllOllS 
hours  Monday  (Nov.  27)  and 

tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  Shareholders  have  authorized 

numerous  reporters  interested  the  management  of  the  New 
in  the  story,”  wrote  .\llan  Crom-  York  Times  Company  to  use  a 
ley,  correspondent  for  Oklahoma  new  preferred  stock — 200,000 
City  newspapers,  who  is  vice-  shares — to  invest  in  other  busi- 
president  of  the  National  Press  nesses  that  expand  or  diversify 
Club.  the  Times’  business  enterprises. 

Miss  Stephenson,  however,  action  was  taken  at  a 

was  familiar  with  411)ert’s  meeting  which  gave  the  whether  the  constitution  pro¬ 
source.  A  fellow  Oklahoman,  she  holders  of  Class  A  (non-  tects  a  news  reporter  from 

has  known  Albert  a  long  time  voting  stock)  their  first  oppor-  police  who  want  confidential 

and  immediately  concluded  that  ‘unity  to  vote  on  an  issue  per-  information, 

he  had  the  straight  dope  taining  to  company  management.  Arthur  Johnson,  lawyer  for 

The  stranee  seouence  of  events  meeting  was  attended  by  the  reporter,  argued  it  is  up  to 

...  AT  A  108  stockholders,  about  half  of  the  courts  to  protect  a  reporter 

^rted  about  noon  Monday  whom  were  Times  employes.  in  cases  where  he  has  written  a 
Nov.  2<.  A  friend  at  the  world  „  ^  •  m-  j-  4.  •  iu  ui-  •  4.  4  j 

Bank  renorted  to  Albert’s  office  R«^ent  acquisitions,  according  story  in  the  public  interest,  and 
,  .  ^  1.1  c  4V.  T  A  1®  President- Publisher  Arthur  has  pledged  to  his  sources  not  to 

about  a  cable  from  their  London  .  o  1  u  ■  1  j  j  -  1  iu  •  „ 

office  to  the  effect  that  McNa-  Sulzberger,  involved  pay-  disclose  their  names. 

lA  V.  4V,  •  V.  ment  of  cash.  'These  were  the  Dist.  Atty.  John  Leahy  said 

mara  wou  eir  ne  ss.  Teaching  Systems  and  Resources  that  this  is  a  matter  of  public 

The  information  did  not  come  Microfilming  Corpora-  policy — not  an  interpretation  of 

to  Albert  on  a  confidential  basis,  of  America.  A  tax-free  ex-  the  law — and  only  a  legislature 

He  assumed  that  the  story  change  of  stock  is  more  advis-  should  decide  whether  a  reporter 
already  was  out,  or  in  the  proc-  able,  Sulzberger  explained.  should  have  immunity  from 

ess  of  being  announced.  Albert  be  company  policy,  he  being  required  to  tell  police  what 

is  accustomed  to  being  on  the  added,  to  invest  only  in  com-  he  knows. 

inside  of  big  things,  but  frankly  panies  related  to  the  business  Twelve  states  have  passed 
this  excited  him.  and  experience  of  the  Times.  such  laws,  but  Oregon  is  not 

An  aide  typed  out  the  bomb-  The  publisher  also  advised  the  among  them, 
shell  news  in  two  lines;  Albert  stockholders  there  are  no  present  The  case  at  issue  involved 
pocketed  the  slip  of  paper  and  plans  to  complete  the  West  Side  Mrs.  Michael  Conard,  who  was 
went  on  his  way  about  the  halls  plant  as  headquarters,  with  all  Annette  Buchanan,  a  Univer- 
of  the  Capitol.  He  was  puzzled  operations  moved  from  the  sity  of  Oregon  student,  when 
that  nobody  seemed  to  know  Times  Square  area.  she  wrote  a  story  18  months 

about  it.  Even  Speaker  John  The  possibilities  of  a  employe  ago  about  marijuana  on  the 
McCormack  had  not  heard  the  stock  purchase  plan,  he  said,  are  campus. 

big  news.  being  studied,  but  no  decision  The  story,  printed  in  the  stu- 

“I  asked  everybody  I  saw,”  is  near.  dent  newspaper,  quoted  seven 


A  JOURNALISTIC  CLASSIC  by  Kent  Cooper,  late  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  appeared  in  Japanese,  more  than 
two  years  after  his  death.  The  first  copy  of  the  Japanese-language 
edition  of  "Barriers  Down"  is  shown  by  Mrs.  Cooper.  In  the  bool 
which  was  published  in  the  United  States  in  1942,  Cooper  told 
how  European  news  agencies  maintained  a  world  cartel  on  news 
distribution  for  decades. 


Oregon  Court  Weighs 
Reporter’s  Privilege 


CATV  and  Fairness 
Cases  in  High  Court 

Bv  Lulher  A.  Huston 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
this  week  to  decide  two  cases 
involving  issues  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry. 

One  case  could  have  impact 
upon  the  expanding  field  of 
community  antenna  television,  or 
CATV.  In  effect,  it  involves  the 
question  of  whether  CATV  sys¬ 
tems  can  pluck  signals  from  the 
electromagnetic  waves  broad¬ 
cast  by  a  television  station  and 
transmit  these  signals  through 
wires  to  homes  of  CATV  sub¬ 
scribers  without  infringing  the 
copyright  laws. 

In  the  other  case,  the  main 
question  is  whether  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  under  which  a  person 
attacked  in  a  broadcast  must  be 
given  free  time  to  reply  to  his 
attacker,  violates  basic  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  A  Public  Performance? 

The  first  case  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from 
a  judgment  of  the  Second  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  the 
Fortnightly  Corporation  had  in¬ 
fringed  the  copyrights  of  United 
Artists  Television  Inc.  when  it 
transmitted  to  its  subscrilrers 
motion  pictures  and  cartoons 
that  United  Artists  had  licensed 
five  television  stations  to  per¬ 
form.  A  problem  presented  to 
the  high  court  by  this  appeal  is 
whether  a  C.ATV  transmission 
of  signals  picked  up  from  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  constitutes  a  pub¬ 
lic  performance  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

Fortnightly  operates  two 
C.ATV  systems  in  and  around 
Clarksburg  and  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia.  United  Artists  had 
licensed  three  television  stations 
in  Pittsburgh,  one  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  and  one  in  Steubenville, 
0.,  to  broadcast  the  movies  and 
cartoons  to  which  it  held  copy¬ 
rights. 

The  lower  court  ruled  that 
j  Fortnightly,  by  transmitting  the 
signals  it  received  from  the 
television  stations  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  had  infringed  the  “per¬ 
formance”  rights  bestowed  upon 
United  Artists  through  its  copy¬ 
rights. 

I  In  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
'  Court,  Fortnightly  raised  the 
point  of  whether  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
I  Commission,  under  which  its 


C.ATV  systems  operate,  were  not 
an  “implied-in-law”  license  that 
absolved  it  from  liability  under 
the  copyright  laws.  It  asked  the 
Court  “whether  the  statutory 
monopoly  granted  by  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  should  Ije  judicially 
extended  to  hold  C.ATV  systems 
liable  for  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment  when  those  systems  are 
lieing  regulated  by  the  F.C.C. 
under  a  regulatory  system  em¬ 
bodying  the  F.C.C.’s  conception 
of  the  public  interest  under  the 
Federal  Communications  Act, 
and  when  such  an  inflexible 
judicial  rule  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  regulatory  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  conflict  with  one  of 
its  key  elements.” 

United  .Artists,  in  its  reply 
brief,  asserted  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  w-as  not  in¬ 
tended  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
Copyright  Act  but  this  is  a  point 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to 
decide,  and  probably  is  one  rea¬ 
son  the  high  court  took  the  case. 

On  the  question  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  public  performance 
w’ithin  the  meaning  of  the  copy¬ 
right  laws  United  Artists  said: 
“The  exclusive  right  of  a  copy¬ 
right  owner  under  the  Copy¬ 
right  .Act  is  to  perform  his 
works  in  public,  not  to  view  the 
public  performance  of  them.  It 
is  the  giving  of  an  unlicensed 
performance  of  a  copyrighted 
work  in  public,  not  the  viewing 
of  it  that  infringes  the  copyright 
owner’s  right.” 

Fairness  DcM'lrine 

The  constitutionality  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  challenged 
in  an  appeal  by  the  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Company  from  a 
decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of 
.Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  upholding  the  FCC 
regulation.  Red  Lion  operates 
ladio  stations  WGCB-AM-FM, 
at  Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania. 

The  challenged  FCC  order 
directed  Red  Lion  to  grant  free 
time  to  Fred  J.  Cook,  a  New 
York  journalist,  formerly  with 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  to 
respond  to  a  personal  attack 
upon  him  by  the  Rev.  Billy 
James  Hargis,  a  right-wing 
evangelist.  The  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine  requires  a  broadcasting 
station  to  seek  out  a  person  who 
is  alleged  to  have  been  person¬ 
ally  attacked,  furnish  him  with 
a  script,  tape,  or  summary  of 
the  broadcast,  and  grrant  him 
free  time  irrespective  of  his 


DONALD  A.  MACDONALD,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Dow  Jones 
publications,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  company's 
Management  Committee.  He  will 
have  administrative  responsibility 
for  operation  and  policy  in  the 
advertising  and  sales  departments 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bar¬ 
ron's  and  the  National  Observer. 
He  will  retain  his  duties  as  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


ability  to  pay  for  the  time.  Red 
Lion  contends  that  this  “places 
an  obvious  and  unreasonable 
burden  upon  the  exercise  of  free 
speech.” 

Red  Lion  saw  an  anomaly  be¬ 
tween  the  imposition  of  financial 
burdens  and  penalties  upon  a 
broadcaster  by  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  and  the  freedom  to 
criticize  sanctioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  V.  Walker.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  broadcaster  is  re¬ 
minded  by  Times  v.  Sullivan  of 
“the  profound  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  principle  that  de¬ 
bate  on  public  issues  should  be 
uninhibited,  robust  and  wide 
open,”  and  is  then  warned  by  the 
FCC  that  if  he  permits  such 
debate  over  his  facilities  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
hear  Red  Lion’s  appeal  over  the 
objections  of  the  FCC  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

[The  same  questions  have 
been  raised  in  another  case  in 
which  the  major  networks  are 
petitioning  for  a  court  review  of 
the  FCC  doctrine  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago. 
(E&P,  Dec.  2.)] 

The  government’s  brief  in  op¬ 
position  stated: 

“The  Fairness  Doctrine  con¬ 
tains  no  restriction  upon  the 
licensee’s  judgment  in  present¬ 
ing  any  program  or  any  views 
on  any  subject.  The  requirement 
of  presenting  other  views  does 
no  more  than  preserve  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  be  informed.  In 
doing  so,  it  promotes,  not  re¬ 
tards,  the  goals  of  free  speech.” 


’News  Groups 
Slap  Court 
Limitations 

Milwaukek 
Resolutions  expressing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  restriction  on  news  media 
coverage  of  trials  w'ere  adopted 
during  a  meeting  last  week  of 
Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
radio,  television  and  newspaper 
representatives. 

The  Wisconsin  AP  Radio- 
Television  Association  met  with 
the  Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
Association  in  the  first  radio-tv- 
newspaper  convention  in  four 
years. 

One  resolution  said  Atty.  Gen. 
Bronson  La  Follette’s  creation 
of  a  study  group  to  consider 
trial-coverage  limitations  in  the 
state  has  produced  “a  committee 
to  control  the  coverage  of  events 
before  and  after  a  trial.”  The 
broadcasting  group  asked  that 
the  committee  be  abandoned. 

Another  resolution,  urged  the 
State  Supreme  Court  to  recon¬ 
sider  recent  judicial  guidelines 
concerning  news  coverage  in  the 
courtroom.  The  group  said  the 
guidelines  would  limit  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know. 

John  B.  Torinus,  editor  of  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent,  said  a 
newspaper  committee  is  draft¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  principles 
on  the  free  press-fair  trial  dis¬ 
pute. 

Drafted  by  lA'ague 

He  said  copies  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  product  of  more  than 
two  years  work,  will  be  sent  to 
state  editors  within  a  week.  He 
said  it  was  drafted  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspajier  League 
committee  and  was  only  a  report 
to  editors. 

“The  committee  or  the  league 
is  in  no  position,”  Torinus  said, 
“to  tell  any  Wisconsin  editor 
how  to  run  his  newspaper.” 

The  broadcast  group  elected 
Paul  F.  Skinner,  president  and 
general  manager  of  WHBL, 
Sheboygan,  as  its  president.  He 
succeeds  Arthur  Olszyk,  news 
editor  of  WTMJ  and  WTMJ- 
TV,  Milwaukee. 

Dick  Kay,  news  director  of 
W’FRV-TV,  Green  Bay,  was 
named  vicepresident  and  Austin 
Bealmear,  chief  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Bureau  of  the  AP,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretarj’-treasurer. 

Harry  Hill,  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  reported  to 
the  group  that  the  college  intern 
program  had  placed  21  young 
people  with  13  state  weeklies 
and  46  with  22  state  dailies  last 
summer. 
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Amex  Speeds  Stock 
News  Around  World 

Bv  Rav  ErMin 


The  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  consolidated  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  electronic  equipment  in 
a  new  Communications  Center 
in  its  exjjanded  Press  Relations 
Division  to  sjjeed  securities  mar¬ 
ket  information  to  newspapers 
and  other  news  media. 

Wider  market  coverage  pro¬ 
vided  by  news  services,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  inspired  creation  of  the 
Communications  Center  with  its 
almost  instant  broadcasts  of 
computer-calculated  informa¬ 
tion. 

Kig  ]NeHspap«*r  L'so 

A  survey  showed  that  of  573 
newspapers  with  more  than  20,- 
000  circulation,  371  print  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  stock 
quotation  table,  146  using  com¬ 
plete  tables  and  225  providing 
partial  listings. 

Press  Relations  Vicepresident 
John  .1.  Sheehan  said  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  which  he 
supervises,  provides  writers  of 
market  lead  stories,  which  sum¬ 
marize  the  day’s  trading  activ¬ 
ity,  with  the  immediate  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  in  preparing  their 
reports. 

Data  furnished  includes:  Vol¬ 
ume  for  the  current  and  previ¬ 
ous  days,  hourly  reports  on  the 
Exchange’s  Price  Level  Index, 
the  daily  Breadth  of  Market 
Index,  number  of  advances  and 
declines  in  stock  prices  and  net 
changes  and  volume  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  of  active  stocks.  Special 
items  also  are  relayed,  such  as 
delayed  openings  and  halts  in 
trading,  seat  sales,  special  mar¬ 
gin  requirements,  stop-order 
bans  and  large  block  transac¬ 
tions. 

IVIonilor  Ne\*s  ircf« 

“Because  of  its  access  to  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  news  service  dis¬ 
patches  and  its  frequent  con¬ 
tact  with  news  media  personnel, 
the  Communications  Center  fills 
the  secondary  role  of  aiding  in 
timely  disclosure  of  corporate 
information,”  explained  Shee¬ 
han.  “Our  personnel,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  monitor  news  wires  for 
major  announcements  that  could 
affect  trading. 

“When  a  listed  company  is¬ 
sues  a  public  statement  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  Exchange  query — 
frequently  prompted  by  unusual 
activity  in  the  company’s  stock 
— the  Communications  Center 


often  acts  as  a  liaison  to  news 
services. 

“Our  whole  purpose  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  our  obligation  to  serve 
the  public  with  news  of  market 
trends  and  reasons  why  stocks 
move  up  and  down.  This  is  a 
tailor-made  news  service  for 
newspapers  and  broadcasters.” 

To  provide  this  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  service,  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  uses  a  printer 
connected  to  computers  of 
the  Bunker-Ramo  Corporation, 
which  provide  hourly  reports 
on  35  active  stocks  and  the  Ex¬ 
change’s  Price  Level  Index;  a 
Bunker-Ramo  Telequote  III 
desk  unit  and  Telequote  Ticker 
and  Telequote  Trends  Display 
screens,  and  an  Am-Quote  tele¬ 
phone,  part  of  the  Exchange’s 
automated  telephone  quotation 
system. 

From  the  Communications 
Center  market  summaries  are 
transmitted  to  more  than  4,000 
radio  stations  in  the  U.  S.  and 
300  in  other  countries  around 
the  world.  The  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  Associated 
Press  carry  Amex  summaries 
to  their  respective  clients  and 
members  in  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  major  broad¬ 
casting  networks  use  the  mar¬ 
ket  information. 


Writers  may  dial  a  private 
line  and  get  a  taped  recording 
of  immediate  trends.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  A1  Hammer,  who  bylines 
a  column  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  Sciv  York 
Times,  on  his  way  to  work  at 
noon  calls  on  that  private  line  to 
get  the  feel  of  what’s  going  on 
that  day  and  to  see  if  some  par¬ 
ticular  stock  activity  indicates 
there  may  be  a  story  behind  it. 

Private  Line 

The  Amex  broadcaster  tape- 
records  market  data  hourly  and 
at  the  market  close  for  use  by 
writers  and  radio  and  television 
stations.  A  caller  receives  the 
transcribed  report  in  the  same 
way  he  would  if  he  were  to  call 
the  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
latest  forecast. 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Wire 
and  the  P/R  Newswire  circulat¬ 
ing  coi  porate  releases  are  moni¬ 
tored  constantly  for  stories  that 
may  affect  the  market  in  general 
or  involve  particular  companies 
on  the  Exchange.  These  news 
items  are  forwarded  to  various 
market  lead  writers  as  an  aid  in 
preparation  of  their  daily  col¬ 
umns.  In  this  way,  the  Exchange 
supplies  “arms  and  legs”  to  as¬ 
sist  writers  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  on  trading  activity. 

The  voice  of  Dora  Nester,  Ex¬ 
change  broadcaster,  reaches  all 
over  the  world,  even  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  daily  with  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  busy  Exchange 
market.  Miss  Marj'  Pratesi  de¬ 
livers  reports  in  Spanish  to  sev¬ 
eral  million  people  in  Latin  and 
South  America.  The  overseas 
broadcasts  are  transmitted  by 


INFORMATION  FROM  AMEX — Helen  Donohue  directs  transmission 
of  news  over  Communications  Center  TWX  by  Nancy  Lai,  clerk- 
typist  in  the  Press  Relations  Division  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange.  (Photos  by  Tommy  Weber). 


JOHN  J.  SHEEHAN  is  vice- 
president,  press  relations,  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 


short-wave  over  the  facilities  of 
Radio  New  York  Worldwide. 
About  80  live  and  taped  broad¬ 
casts  are  transmitted  each  week. 

Trading  Floor  Noise 

A  microphone  on  the  trading 
floor  picks  up  the  humming  and 
sometimes  strident  noise  of  1,000 
persons  busily  engaged  in  trad¬ 
ing  1,200  issues  of  common 
stocks  and  warrants  of  950  com¬ 
panies  with  a  total  value  of  30 
billions  of  dollars  (daily  trading 
runs  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000)  for  broadcast  back¬ 
ground  sound.  As  many  as  72,- 
000  telephone  calls  flow  into 
the  big  trading  room  in  an  hour 
— with  never  a  busy  signal. 

Visitors  gather  in  a  gallery 
overlooking  the  teeming  trading 
floor  and  may  pick  up  telephone 
receivers  and  hear  recorded 
me.ssages  explaining  in  detail 
the  purpose,  function  and  actual 
work  of  the  Exchange  going  on 
before  their  eyes.  Seeming  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  actually  rep¬ 
resent  huge  business  transac¬ 
tions  being  made  with  high 
speed  and  extreme  precision  and 
minute  accuracy. 

The  Press  Relations  Division 
is  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
great  monumental  stone  build¬ 
ing  at  86  Trinity  Place  over¬ 
looking  historic  Trinity  Church 
at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.  (Al¬ 
exander  Hamilton,  the  first  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  is  buried 
in  the  country  churchyard  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  tow¬ 
ering  skyscrapers  of  the  world 
financial  center). 

One  whole  section  of  the  Press 
Relations  Division  is  taken  over 
by  the  glass-encased  new  Com¬ 
munications  Center  with  its 
worldw’ide  instantaneous  news 
distribution  facilities. 

John  J.  Sheehan,  after  news 
experience  on  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server  and  Hudson  Dispatch, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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260-Page  Rainbow  Edition 
Holds  Support  of  Industry 


Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

A  2fi0-page  edition  of  the 
Santo  Maria  Times  is  presented 
by  Robert  S.  Magee,  publisher, 
in  defense  of  special  editions. 

This  is  the  Times’  annual  com¬ 
munity  promotional  issue  with 
131  full  color  photos  and  a  total 
of  982  color  and  black  and  white 
pictures.  The  advertising  and 
news  relationship  is  50-50. 

Called  the  “End  of  the  Rain¬ 
bow”  edition,  this  issue  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  purposeful,  Magee 
stated  in  commenting  on  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  America 
survey,  (E&P,  Nov.  18,  page 
16). 

Benefits  of  the  past  issues  of  a 
10-year  series  can  be  verified 
by  the  many  industrial  firms 
and  businesses  which  have  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  area  and  which 
have  found  this  annual  promo¬ 
tional  issue  of  great  assistance 
to  them  and  their  employes,  Ma¬ 
gee  said. 

The  annual  serves  a  very 
worthwhile  purpose  in  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  entire  community,  the 
publisher  said.  Over  10,000 
copies  will  be  mailed  during  the 

3  More  Journalists 
Receive  Fellowships 

Atlanta 

Five  additional  journalists 
will  join  nine  others  as  Mark 
Ethridge  Fellows  on  Southern 
university  campuses  at  mid-term 
of  the  1967-68  academic  year. 
The  awards  were  announced  by 
Dr.  Winfred  L.  Godwin,  director 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  which  operates  the 
fellowship  program  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  new  Fellows  are: 

John  C.  Carr,  reporter,  Green¬ 
ville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat- 
Times;  history  and  political  sci¬ 
ence,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Duke  University. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hubbard,  re¬ 
porter,  U’est  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  ami  Times;  oceanography 
and  related  sciences,  Duke. 

William  D.  Jennings,  legisla¬ 
tive  and  political  writer,  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chron¬ 
icle;  political  science,  Vander¬ 
bilt. 

Albert  V.  Opdenbrow,  re¬ 
porter,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal;  the  arts.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

Joel  E.  Turner,  news  editor, 
Columbus  ( Ga. )  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Southern  history,  Emory. 

All  of  the  awards  are  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  full  academic 
year,  starting  early  in  1968  and 
running  through  the  summer. 


year  to  every  correspondent  to 
the  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  Port  San  Luis  Harbor  Dis¬ 
trict  and  the  Santa  Maria  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Agency, 
compliments  of  the  Times. 

Each  section  stands  on  its 
own  and,  is  supported  with  a 
liberal  use  of  full  color,  Magee 
added.  He  reported  a  practically 
100  percent  perfect  relationship 
of  story  material  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  each  of  the  10  major  sec¬ 
tions. 

End  of  the  Rainbow  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  different  pack¬ 
age  from  last  year’s  Hey  Look 
Me  Over  issue,  as  it  was  from 
the  Opportunity  Land  edition  of 
1965. 

Scope  of  the  coverage  also 
expanded.  The  new  issue  com¬ 
pares  with  the  preceding  212- 
page  edition,  which  carried  92 
full  color  photographs. 

The  10  community  area  cover¬ 
age  classifications  are  agricul¬ 
ture,  playgrounds,  industry, 
community  service,  finance,  real 
estate,  shopping,  religion,  edu¬ 
cation  and  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base. 

Special  sections  on  the  Times 
itself  are  in  addition.  In  these, 
Magee  gives  credit  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  staff,  and  lists 
every  employe. 

The  entire  issue  was  produced 
in  90  working  days.  There  were 
15  press  runs  on  the  five-unit 
Goss  Urbanite,  with  27,000  sec¬ 
tions  produced  on  each  run. 

The  Times  was  able  to  print 
two  registered  full  color  jiages 
by  using  an  additional  compen¬ 
sator  added  to  the  second  unit. 
This  allowed  direct  printing 
fiom  the  yellow  plate. 

Each  of  the  10  special  sections 
carried  a  multi-color  cover  page. 
• 

Holiday  Gift  Lisit 

iNDI  \N  M'OLIS 

As  it  has  done  in  past  years, 
the  Indianapolis  News  announced 
that  its  public  service  desk  had 
names  and  addresses  of  more 
than  700  Indiana  servicemen 
stationed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Requests  came  from 
several  hundred  individuals  and 
groups  wanting  to  send  letters, 
cards  or  gifts  to  these  service¬ 
men  for  the  holidays. 

• 

On  Plant  Design  Staff 

Chas,  T.  Main  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Norris  R.  Peirce  to  the  printing 
plant  design  staff.  Peirce  was 
associated  with  Plimpton  Press 
Div.  of  McCall  Corp. 


-  -  THEHtPROyiNCE 
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Nobody 
wants  a  strike... 
but  we’ve  reached 
our  limit. 


Ov  condMont.  M9n  am 

m  «neng  «w  Mat  xCradt 

tacitK  Unviad 

AN  APOLOGY  to  readers  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  an  hour-long  work 
stoppage  by  printers  was  the 
reason  for  blank  spaces  on  2 1  of 
the  46  pages.  On  some  pages  only 
headlines  were  printed.  Next  day 
agreement  was  reached  by  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.  with  four  craft  unions 
and  progress  was  reported  in  talks 
with  the  Guild. 


Union  Held  at  Fault 
In  Lakeland  Strike 

Lakeland,  Fla. 
ruling  from  the  National 
Lalwr  Relations  Board  upholds 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  Publishing 
Co.  in  an  unfair  labor  practice 
complaint  against  Local  845  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

The  NLRB  General  Counsel 
held  that  it  was  the  union  which 
declined  to  negotiate.  The 
printers  struck  the  Ledger  on 
Sept.  15,  1966. 

In  November,  the  company 
sought  to  bargain  with  the  union 
on  a  44-point  proposal  to  govern 
working  conditions  during  the 
strike.  The  union  declined  to 
negotiate  these  items.  The  NLRB 
office  found  that  no  changes  in 
working  conditions  have  been 
placed  in  effect  other  than  those 
specifically  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  prior  to  the  impasse  in 
negotiations, 

A  pension  plan  which  became 
effective  Jan.  1,  1967  had  been 
discussed  with  the  union  in  June, 
1966. 

• 

Station  Sale  OK’d 

W.ASniNGTON 

Th''  F-'clorrl  Communications 
Co'umission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  WHBC  radio  stations  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  to  William  H. 
Vodrey  Jr.  and  family.  The  price 
for  the  AM  and  FM  outlets  was 
given  as  $2.8  million.  The  Brush- 
Moore  organization  sold  the 
stations  after  the  newspapers 
were  purchased  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  Inc. 


8  Gannett 

Executives 

Promoted 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Promotions  of  eight  executives 
of  newspapers  in  the  Gannett 
Group  were  announced  Dec.  6 
by  Paul  Miller,  president,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  annual  meetings 
here  of  subsidiaries  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Fred  W.  Stein,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Press, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  also  will  be 
president  of  the  Binghamton 
Press  Co.  Inc. 

William  A.  Stretch,  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post,  Camden, 
N.  J,,  will  be  president  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  post  once  held  by 
his  father,  the  late  Harold  A. 
Stretch. 

George  W.  Helm  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  becomes  executive 
vicepresident  and  operating 
head  of  this  division,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  nine  newspapers. 

Miller  also  announced  thr'* 
Cyril  Williams,  vicepresident 
and  secretarj’-treasurer  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  would  retire  Feb.  29, 
1968,  but  he  would  continue  on 
call  as  a  consultant,  particularly 
in  connection  with  acquisitions. 
He  joined  the  organization  in 
1937. 

Five  general  managers  have 
been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  publishers.  They  are: 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Covey  Hoover,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette. 

Robert  J.  Burow,  Dayiville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian.  He 
also  is  editor. 

• 

Heads  Family  CJrele 

Gilbert  C.  Maurer  has  been 
named  president  of  FAMILY 
CIRCLE  Magazine.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

Maurer  replaces  Donald  Per¬ 
kins,  who  is  returning  to  his 
post  as  executive  vicepresident- 
sales  of  CCI.  Maurer  had  served 
as  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Venture — The  Travel¬ 
er's  World,  another  Cowles  pub¬ 
lication. 
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For  the  Record 


^ .  . . . Hy  Jerry  Vt'alker,  Jr.  . 

Thai's  L'p  in  NcMspaper  Adverlisiiijj 

Is  it  a  trend  or  just  a  coincidence?  Last  week  we  reported  here 
that  a  high  school  team  in  Pottstown,  Pa.  won  its  Bip  Game  with 
a  rival  after  runninp  an  ad  in  the  Pottnoicn  (Pa.)  Mercury. 
On  Friday  (Dec.  1)  the  .V<  jc  York  Tinicit  ran  a  pape  ad  in  which 
the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  predicted  Navy’s  upset  victory  over 
.4rmy.  The  same  day  we  received  a  report  from  Alphonse  K. 
Frezza,  manapinp  editor  of  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  of  a 
24-pape  tabloid  supplement  published  on  the  eve  of  the  Thanks- 
pivinp  Day  pame  lietween  Medford  and  Malden  hiph  school  teams. 
The  two-color  tab  covered  every  anple  of  the  80th  renewal  of  the 
prid  rivalry.  The  Medford  team  won  22-0,  its  first  defeat  of  Mal¬ 
den  in  12  years  and  its  first  Class  A  Eastern  Massachusetts  title 
in  20  yeais.  One  thinp  is  for  sure — it  pays  to  advertise.  .  .  . 

Federal  Trade  Commission  warned  print  media  that  all  ads 
havinp  a  peneral  resemblance  to  the  format  of  a  news  or  feature 
article  must  bear  the  caj)tion,  “Advertisement,”  in  close  pi'oximity 
to  the  ad.  .  .  .Sealtest,  which  decided  to  drop  newspaper  preprints 
in  1968,  has  scheduled  an  averape  of  44  color  tv  commercials  per 
week  for  next  year.  .  .  .The  full-pape  and  half-i)ape  ads  that  ran 
in  18  cities  for  Pan  American  World  Airways  in  October  to  an¬ 
nounce  U.S.-Santo  Dominpo  travel  service  has  resulted  in  heavily 
booked  fliphts  from  Dec.  10-27,  the  airline  reports.  Pan  Am  is 
planninp  another  ad  campaipn  spotliphtinp  the  popularity  of  the 
Dominican  Rei)ublic.  .  .  .Betty  Crocker’s  new  Sunkist  Orange 
cake  mixes  will  pet  four-color  ads  in  mid-January  issues  of  This 
Week,  Family  Weekly,  Parade  and  selected  Sunday  supps.  Need¬ 
ham.  Harper  &  Steers,  Chicapo,  is  the  agency.  .  .  .Time,  Life, 
Fortune  and  Sports  Illustrated  ad  rates  go  up  212';^  July  1. 
“Inflationary  pressures  continue  to  plapue  all  of  us,”  President 
James  A.  Linen  memoed  ad  executives.  .  .  .Chicapo  Sun-Times’ 
December  .‘I  issue  was  the  largest  in  its  historj'.  The  paper  had 
550  to  560  pages,  depending  upon  zone  edition,  and  weighed  close 
to  4  pounds.  The  previous  record  edition  was  the  Dec.  5  issue  in 
1965,  which  carried  504  to  518  pages.  .  .  . 

U.S.  Steel  plans  another  year  of  appliance  promotions  with  no¬ 
frost  refrigerators  in  June  and  home  laundry  apparatus  (Waltz 
thru  Washday)  in  October.  BBDO  said  4500  newspapers  will  re¬ 
ceive  free  mat  service,  but  U.S.  Steel  merchandising  specialists 
will  concentrate  efforts  in  only  24  metro  markets.  .  .  .During  the 
newspaper  sti  ike  in  Deti'oit,  WHK  radio  in  Cleveland  has  been 
delivering  copies  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  .Veic  York 
Times  to  ad  agency  time  buyers  each  morning. . .  .The  report  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  on  circulation  and  rate  trends 
of  51  .4BC-audited  consumer  and  farm  magazines  for  a  20-year 
period  (1946-1966)  indicates  that  rates  have  increased  an  average 
of  2;12.4  •/c  and  costs  per  thousand  have  gone  up  7017%,  while 
circulations  have  risen  94.6%.  .  .  . 

Newhouse  Sunday  newsi)apers  in  Syracuse  and  Portland  are 
cancelling  This  Week  distribution  to  eliminate  back-to-back  situ¬ 
ations  with  Parade  that  resulte<l  from  consolidations.  .  .  .Optimis¬ 
tic  Sunday  supp  executives  expect  a  healthy  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  business  for  1968,  on  the  basis  of  contracts  now  being  received 
from  agencies.  .  .  .The  departure  of  Doug  Burch  from  Lorillard 
this  week  was  a  shock  to  supp  ad  salesmen.  Burch  helped  engineer 
the  52-week  cigarette  campaign  that  begins  Jan.  7.  He  goes  to  an 
agency  (Wilson  Harrell)  which  is  100%  broadcast.  .  .  .Metropol¬ 
itan  Suntlay  sui)plements  had  a  ?2.5  million  increase  in  ad  rev¬ 
enues  this  year,  according  to  Harry  Detjen,  ad  director.  .  .  .Clay 
Felker,  who  is  going  through  his  third  reincarnation  with  Neiv 
York  magazine,  told  Metro  editors  this  week  they  should  not  listen 
to  or  even  consult  ad  salesmen  about  editorial  matters.  He  doesn’t 
feel  space  rejjs  know  enough  to  judge  editorial  values. 

The  importance  of  newspaper  sales  contacts  with  local  food 
brokers  can  be  underscored  by  an  announcement  at  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  convention  in  New  York  Dec.  2.  It  is 
this:  Food  brokers  and  advertising  agencies  have  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  working  together  on  manufacturers’  marketing  stategies. 


The  recent  get-together  with  4-A  membeis  resulted  in  what  Paul 
Inman  of  Detroit  called  “a  breakthrough”  for  closer  cooperation 
on  an  industry-wide  level.  The  underlying  theme  of  brokers’  ses¬ 
sion  was :  Brokers  must  share  the  responsibility  for  the  succe.ss  of 
the  sales  campaigns  of  their  principals  and  their  customers.  .Said 
Chairman  D.  V.  Brown:  “We  must  sell  methodology  as  well  as 
products — sell  concepts — ideas — all  for  one  objective:  increased 
sales  at  lower  costs  and  for  a  fair  return.”  Newspapers’  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  should  put  them  on  the  inside  track  with  food 
brokers  and  agencies.  .  .  . 

While  Madison  .4venue  buzzed  over  stories  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  .Wic  York  Times  about  the  financial  woes  of 
Interpublic  Inc.,  the  chief  architect  of  the  vast  empire  of  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  firms  (Marion  Harper  Jr.)  rode  the  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  (his  personal  DC-7  having  been  sold)  to  Detroit 
and  other  key  client  cities  in  the  past  week.  .  .  .S.  Austin  Brew  has 
l)een  appointed  national  advertising  consultant  for  the  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey,  Newspajiers  which  include  the  Sunday  \ews,  and 
the  Ridpewood  Herald-Xeivs  and  the  Sunday  Post.  For  37  years 
he  was  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  for  17  years  as 
head  of  the  newspaper  buying  section  .  . .  Net  advertising  revenues 
for  the  New  York  Times  this  year  will  exceed  $140-million,  up 
from  $128,676,085  in  1966.  ,  ,  .Arthur  “Red”  Motley,  president 
of  Parade,  disclosed  at  the  annual  party  with  newspaper  reps 
(Dec.  5)  that  ad  revenues  were  up  18%  in  1967  over  1966  but 
profits  dipped.  He  attributed  the  rise  in  revenues  to  the  target 
marketing  program  and  the  pi-ofit  decline  partly  to  the  cost  of 
the  sales  program  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  publishers  receive 
the  same  percentage  as  they  did  before  the  plan  was  inaugurated 
five  years  ago.  Red  and  Helene  aie  off  to  the  Orient  for  the 
holidays. 


Monroe  Green  Sets 
Date  of  Retirement 

Monroe  Green,  vicej)resident 
of  the  Xetv  York  Times  in 
charge  of  advertising,  will  re¬ 
tire  Ai)ril  1,  after  26  years  with 
the  paper,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
Imrger,  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Green,  who  is  62,  indicate*! 
that  he  has  no  immediate  plans 
but  will  jirobably  enter  into 
some  new  business  activity  at  a 
later  date. 

“I  have  concluded  that  now 
is  the  time,  while  I  am  still 
vigorous  and  in  good  health,  to 
get  away  from  the  demands  of 
daily  deadlines,”  Green  said.  “I 
won’t  become  an  idler,  but  I’ll 
take  my  time  in  deciding  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it.” 

Sulzberger  said  Max  Falk, 
advertising  director,  would  l>e 
in  charge  of  advertising  when 
Gieen  leaves. 


Monroe  Green 


$40-Millioii  Push 
Heublein  Brands 

“We  are  spending  moie  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays  than  any  other 
company  in  the  industry  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
mote  our  big  biands,”  Chris  W. 
Carriuolo,  senioi-  vicejjresident 
of  Heublein,  said  this  week. 

Featured  in  the  campaign  are 
Smirnoff  Vodka,  Heublein  Cock¬ 
tails,  Harvey’s  Bristol  Cream 
and  Lancers  Vin  Rose. 

The  liquor  industry,  he  noted, 
tra<lionally  spends  12  to  20'^ 
of  its  annual  advertising-promo¬ 
tion  budget  between  Thank.sgiv- 
ing  and  New  Year’s.  Heublein 
will  spend  nearly  $40  million. 

The  reason  for  the  “big  push”, 
he  said,  is  that  some  20%  of  the 
industry’s  $9  billion  in  annual 
retail  sales  ai-e  made  during  the 
last  six  weeks  of  the  year. 

He  estimates  that  the  cam- 
l)aign  for  Smirnoff  will  register 
1.8  billion  advertising  imi)res- 
sions  during  the  holidays.  .4ds 
have  been  scheduled  in  165  daily 
newsi)ai)ers  an<l  65  Sunday  sup- 
jjlements  as  well  as  in  11  maga¬ 
zines  and  on  scores  of  outdoor 
l)Osters. 

Heublein  cocktails,  he  said, 
are  btdng  advertised  in  74  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  and  in  Look, 
Life,  Time,  Xewsweek  and  Play¬ 
boy.  Since  women  account  for 
44%  of  the  potables  sold  in 
package  stores,  Carriuolo  said 
a  substantial  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Smirnoff’s  and 
Heublein  Cocktails  are  aimed  at 
women.  Ads  have  been  placed  in 
several  magazines. 
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SALESMAN'S  CORNER 


‘One  Voice’  in  Creative  Marketing 


By  Hal  Taxel 

The  epitome  of  divisiveness  within  the  industry  is  our 
lineup  of  associations.  There  are:  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers.  There  are  many  more 
groups  both  national  and  regional  which  all  reflect  the  Tower 
of  Babel  atmosphere  in  our  industry. 

(I  apologize  to  those  organizations  that  have  been  omitted. 

I  assiime  full  responsibility.) 

We  have  a  penchant  for  supra-organizational  structures 
which  cross  over,  overlap,  undercut,  override,  run  parallel  to, 
compliment,  and  divide  the  industry.  It  appears  that  our 
solution  to  all  problems  has  been  to  form  another  organization, 
or  another  major  committee  that  is  to  work  side-by-side  but 
independent  of  an  existing  group  that  could  handle  it  by 
simply  using  a  little  imagination  and  flexibility. 

If  anything  is  desigrned  to  interfere  with  thinking  in  gestalt 
terms  it  is  the  proliferation  of  these  semi-functional 
organizations.  Each  orients  toward  some  fragment  of  the 
industry.  Or  perhaps  we  might  suggest  that  each  emanates 
out  of  the  concerns  of  a  few  individuals  who,  preoccupied 
in  specific  areas,  dedicate  themselves  to  making  the  part  the 
whole  by  promulgating  a  new  organization  in  the  industry. 

We  even  have  a  formal  organizational  form  devoted  to 
pre-prints  and  color.  Thus  these  mechanical  gadgetries  of 
advertisers  are  separated  from  the  product  that  carries 
them  and  the  natural  sales  organizations  that  must  deal 
with  them. 

These  are  monumental  obstructions  to  the  development  of 
creative  marketing  thought  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  The 
structures  of  responsibility  of  each  organization  and  the 
narrow  focus  of  each  body  prevent  the  development  of 
profound  introspection,  since  each  partial  generalization 
immediately  conflicts  with  the  orientation  and  responsibility 
of  a  series  of  supra-structured  organizations  managed  by 


(One  of  a  .series  of  articles  on  Total  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Taxel  is  addressing  to  the  E&P  total  audi¬ 
ence.  He  is  vicepresident-sales.  Express  Publishing  C!ompany, 
San  Antonio.) 

some  of  the  most  individualistic  and  tempermental  breed 
of  cats  in  the  country — newspaper  publishers. 

The  ultimate  of  our  fractionalization  is  to  be  found  in  two 
of  our  most  augrust  bodies,  namely  the  ANPA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Both  speak  for  publishers.  And  publishers  have  such  faith 
in  them  as  national  spokesmen  that  “the  office”  pays  dues 
to  each.  There  is  some  nominal  or  vague  connection  between 
the  two,  but  it  is  meaningless  since  each  association  has  a 
board,  a  president,  and  its  own  budget. 

The  .4NPA  is  actively  involved  with  the  mechanical  and 
labor  developments  and  gingerly  involved  with  editorial 
matters.  The  Bureau  is  our  business  spokesman,  our  national 
sales  organization,  which  has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  many  areas  of  newspaper  functions. 

Between  those  two  groups  we  probably  have  amassed  an 
inordinate  amount  of  information  which  fit  together  would 
represent  the  basis  for  fertile  marketing  evaluations.  However, 
by  virtue  of  our  disposition  to  resist  distilling  data  for 
purposes  of  valuable  internal  insights  we  have  engineered 
these  associations  so  that  they  cannot  function  compatibly. 

Our  need  is  to  pull  together  creative  men  from  all  areas 
who,  working  under  an  established  umbrella,  proceed  to 
generate  creative  thought,  useful  to  and  reflective  of 
management.  And  the  key  here  is  the  management  orientation 
because  disposition  toward  partisan  representation  will  reduce 
this  body  to  the  nonsense  of  invested  departmental  interests. 

In  short,  marketing  thought  must  grow  out  of  consideration 
of  the  totality  of  our  product.  This  totality  is  exemplified 
from  the  management  view’  and  the  support  must  come 
from  there.  The  orientation  must  be  gruided  by  management 
needs.  Within  this  pattern,  creative  marketing  within 
newspapers  has  some  opportunity  for  evolving. 

Next  week:  The  Bureau  and  The  Consumer. 


Women,  Not  Kids  Select  Soft  Drinks 


Are  soft  drink  companies 
missing  the  mark  with  their 
youth-directed  advertisements 
which  are  heavily  concentrated 
in  broadcast  media? 

A  new’  sales  presentation 
(“Operation  Pepsi-Cola”)  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA,  seems  to  indicate  this  in 
presenting  evidence  that  ads 
pitched  to  youth  are  forgetting 
the  more  important  buyer — the 
housew’ife. 

The  Bureau’s  presentation, 
which  has  been  show’n  to  bottlers 
in  28  cities,  contains  results  of  a 
survey  in  w’hich  900  interview’s 
were  conducted  in  six  cities  w’ith 
,  housew’ives  as  they  w’ere  leaving 
j  supermarkets  with  their  pur¬ 
chases. 

Among  the  findings:  90%  of 
i  women  w’ho  purchased  soft 
drinks  had  read  food  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  immediately 
before  going  shopping. 
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50%  of  the  soft  drink  buyers 
had  prepared  a  written  shop¬ 
ping  list  W’hich  they  took  w’ith 
them  to  the  store  and  75%  of 
these  buyers  specified  soft 
drinks  on  their  lists. 

80%  of  housew’ives  decide 
w’hen  to  buy,  as  well  as  w’hat 
brand  to  buy,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  housewife 
as  decision-maker  and  product 
purchaser  and  the  logic  of 
reaching  the  shopper  immediate¬ 
ly  before  she  goes  shopping. 

Linage  Increases 

According  to  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Bureau,  the 
promotion  has  “met  w’ith  im¬ 
mediate  and  solid  response.”  “In 
many  cases,”  he  said,  “newspa¬ 
pers  are  winning  immediate,  on- 
the-spot  linage  increases  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  showring  of 
the  presentation.” 

Ed  Moores,  ad  director,  Lex- 
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ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader, 
said  that  about  2*^  hours  after 
the  showing,  a  local  bottler 
scheduled  tw’o  pages  and  three 
quarter-page  ads.  Moores  said 
the  bottler  had  used  no  space 
since  July. 

In  Fort  Myers,  Florida, 
Robert  Bruce,  the  ad  director  of 
the  News-Press,  reported  that 
the  owner  of  the  local  plant  wras 
so  impressed  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  (“the  figures  especially”) 
he  signed  a  one-year  contract. 

Wiley  Dotlds,  ad  director. 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News, 
received  a  signed  contract  with¬ 
in  10  minutes  after  the  presen¬ 
tation  for  714  lines  once  each 
w’eek  for  52.  The  ads  call  for 
color,  he  said. 

Jack  C.  Collins,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  division,  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  w’hich  has  not  had  a 
Pepsi  ad  in  about  four  years. 


had  this  to  say:  “The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  show’n  to  the  owner  of 
a  local  Pepsi  bottling  company 
and  to  the  Western  Regional 
Sales  manager.  Both  gentlemen 
like  it.  The  same  day  on  w’hich 
w’e  made  the  presentation  these 
two  men  w’ere  making  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  W’hat  media  to  use 
in  1968.” 

Grover  C.  Donly,  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  said  his  local  bottler 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  approach  to  using  news¬ 
papers  following  the  Bureau’s 
presentation  in  Oklahoma  City. 
“This  week,”  reports  Donly,  “I 
w’as  told  of  a  forthcoming  pro¬ 
motion  which  would  kick-off 
with  a  1000-line,  tw’o-color  ad 
and  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
smaller  space  black  and  white 
ads — all  featuring  Mountain 
Dew.”  He  said  the  Glenn  Agency 
is  producing  the  program. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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KYE  ON  ADVERTISING 

A  Cause  for  Client — 
Agency  Contentment 

Bv  I'uiiv  Brenna 


In  days  when  advertisers  and 
agencies  are  quite  often  moved 
to  damn  each  other  in  terms  of 
mutual  disappointment  conse¬ 
quent  on  big  account  shifts,  it 
was  refreshing  to  sit  in  on  the 
press  conference  given  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  the  other  day. 

An  advertiser  with  happy 
words  to  say  about  his  agency 
was  Winston  Morrow,  president 
and  chief  exec  at  Avis  Rent  a 
Car  System.  The  occasion  was 
the  unveiling  of  a  new  cam¬ 
paign,  details  of  which  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  this  comment  from  the 
client:  “Since  1963,  when  DDE 
launched  us  on  the  We  Try 
Harder  road  ‘because  we’re  only 
No.  2,’  the  results  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  have  been  the  best  that 
ever  happened  to  Avis  and  in¬ 
deed  to  the  whole  rent-a-car 
industry.” 

Client  -  agency  contentment 
boiled  down  to  hard  facts.  Try¬ 
ing  harder,  via  the  now  famous 
DDE  theme,  has  seen  Avis  busi¬ 
ness  climb  from  $20  million  to 
$100  million  in  a  four-year  peri¬ 
od.  And  as  more  people  slammed 
Avis  doors,  the  ad  budget — split 
roughly  between  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media — grew  accordingly 
from  $1.2  million  to  $6  million. 

Besides  Being  Clever  .  .  . 

Bill  Bernbach,  boss  of  the 
shop  getting  all  the  praise,  was 
next  to  speak.  A  man  who  comes 
off  as  being  down  to  earth — 
unlike  some  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries  along  Madison  Avenue — 
nut  proud  of  success  (he  took  a 
full  page  in  the  New  Yoi-k 
ThtieH  last  week  listing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  ad  industry  poll 
which  named  him  top  agency 
president  and  five  of  his  people 
top  in  various  creative  cate¬ 
gories),  Bernbach  noted  mod¬ 
estly: 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  the 
success  of  this  campaign  was  all 
creative  cleverness.  It  sounds 
corny,  I  know,  but  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  this  went  across 
was  that  we  went  out  into  the 
field  .  ,  .  we  talked  to  mechanics, 
to  the  girls  behind  the  counter, 
to  personnel  all  along  the  line 
telling  them  we  were  going  to 
promise  the  American  public  the 
world  when  it  came  to  renting 
a  car.  We  also  told  them  that 
they’d  have  the  power  to  make 
or  break  the  entire  effort.  Simp¬ 
ly  put,  we  generated  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  helped  to  improve  the 
product,  that  sustained  the  ad¬ 


vertising  claims.” 

And  in  this  latter  fact  is  the 
approach  for  the  future:  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  on  improving 
quality  of  serv  ice  allied  with  an 
intensive  drive  to  improve  the 
.\vis  product.  Avis  is  saying 
goodbye  to  “No.  2”  as  the  main 
plank  of  its  national  campaign 
for  1968.  “We’re  big  boys  now,” 
said  Morrow,  “and  we’ve  reached 
the  point  where  the  difference 
[with  Hertz]  has  become 
blurred.” 

Thus  it  was  that  No.  2,  in¬ 
stead  of  feuding  directly  with 
No.  1,  is  going  all  out  during 
the  next  12  months  to  emphasize 
service,  not  size.  The  $6  million 
allocated  to  this  task  will  be 
used  to  wage  war  on  the  little 
irritations  that  peeve  car 
renters. 

DDB’s  creative  team  has  gone 
bug-eyed  in  dreaming  up  this 
new  campaign.  Using  Avis  re¬ 
search,  they  have  identified  the 
47  “bugs”  that  bug  rent-a-car 
customers  the  most.  The  ’68 
campaign  is  pledging  in  its 
national  pitch  to  seek  out  and 
eliminate  these  bugs. 

Budget  for  Newspapers 

“We  Try  Harder,”  continues 
as  the  battle  cry,  with  renewed 
emphasis  on  improved  product. 
Markedly  different  print  and 
television  ads  will  introduce 
readers  and  viewers  to  the 
“Clutter  bug”  and  the  “one- 
eyed-car  bug,”  the  “wiper- 
chomper  bug,”  and  the  “reser- 
vation-flubber  bug,”  and  the 
“ssssst  bug,”  and  the  “rattle 
bug,”  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
47  involved. 

Newspapers  will  get  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  six  million  bucks 
scheduled  to  boost  the  demise 
of  the  bugs.  In  20  major  mar¬ 
kets  the  message  will  go  forth. 
The  new  print  ads  don’t  have 
the  large  body  type  and  small 
picture  previously  used.  A  large 
bug  caricature  dominates  the  ad 
with  smaller  body  type  telling 
the  story. 

Similarly,  Avis’  expanded  tv 
spot  schedule  features  cartoon 
situations  of  various  rent-a-car 
bugs  being  discovered  and  eradi¬ 
cated  by  “ever-alert  Avis 
agents.” 

Your  move.  Hertz! 

(But  not  everything  is  rosy  in 
the  DDB  garden,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  selling  cran¬ 
berries. 

This  week  the  agency  lost  $5 


DDB's  Clutterbug  goes  to  work 
for  Avis. 

million  in  billings  for  the  Ocean 
Spray  brand  of  berries,  “because 
of  a  continuing  difference  of 
views  on  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  philosophy.  .  .”  Parting 
of  the  ways  comes  March  4. 
Ted  Bates  getting  the  cranberry 
juice  cocktail,  and  Young  & 
Rubicam  reported  to  be  getting 
the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Spray 
line). 

*  *  * 

NOT  SO  MERRY 

For  many  ad  folk  this  year, 
the  pre-Christmas  period  is  not 
so  merry  along  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  Developments  of  the  last 
12  months  have  tended  to  cul¬ 
minate  depressingly  into  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  apparently  secure 
jobs  melted  away,  where  those 
now  seeking  jobs  face  a  tight 
market,  the  result  of  a  drastic 
reversal  of  the  usual  employ¬ 
ment  potentiality.  Many  factors 
are  to  blame: 

First  there  is  what’s  termed 
a  “mini  recession”  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Secondly,  over  the  year  young 
agency  execs  have  rocked  the 
boat,  leaving  big  shops,  setting 
up  on  their  own.  Some  sizable 
accounts  have  followred  these 
young  men  into  their  creative 
boutiques  where  the  business  is 
handled  by  a  lean  team  which 
cuts  all  the  cost  comers. 

Thirdly,  a  period  of  big  ac¬ 
count  changes  has  seen  some  of 
the  biggest  agencies  let  go  staff¬ 
ers  left  redundant. 

Retrenchment 

Advertisers,  too,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  situation,  doing 
within  their  own  businesses  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  agency  personnel,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  fields.  Yet  another  factor 
is  the  retrenchment  still  under 
way  within  the  Interpublic  ad¬ 
vertising  and  communications 
complex.  Some  reports  put  the 
number  of  personnel  let  go  at 
500,  many  of  them  senior  execu¬ 
tives.  Interpublic  has  already 
merged  one  of  its  formerly  in¬ 
dependent  agencies,  and  yet  an¬ 


other  such  merger  (and  attend¬ 
ant  dismissals)  is  expected  with¬ 
in  weeks. 

«  «  « 

TITLES  AND  ACCOIN  IS 

Incidentally,  title-mad  .Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  is  also  showing 
signs  of  change  in  the  latter 
I’espect.  Take  West,  Weir  & 
Bartel  for  example.  Walter 
Weir,  the  boss,  has  cancelled 
most  titles  at  the  agency.  In¬ 
stead  of  creative  people,  account 
execs  and  marketing  men  work¬ 
ing  in  their  separate  spheres, 
WWB  has  brought  them  all  to¬ 
gether  into  “creative  planning 
groups.”  The  various  individuals 
follow  their  specialty,  the  title 
goes  to  the  head  man  and  he’s 
called  a  group  co-ordinator. 

In  the  new  business  depart¬ 
ment,  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  National  Bank.  The  ac¬ 
count,  worth  $1  million,  moves 
from  Albert  Frank-Giienther 
Law;  Ogilvy  &  Mather  picks  up 
Consolidated  Edison,  the  $2.5 
million  account  coming  out  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  But,  O&M’s  lost  P&O 
Lines,  the  10-year  relationship 
with  the  shipping  firm  slated  to 
end  next  June,  $700,000  in  bill¬ 
ings  scheduled  to  go  to  a  West 
Coast  agency,  as  yet  not  select-  [ 
ed;  and  reportedly.  General  Mo-  | 
tors  is  looking  at  Jack  Tinker  j 
&  Partners,  with  a  view  to  “cer¬ 
tain  project  assignment  possi¬ 
bilities.” 

*  *  * 

THE  BRITISH  TOUCH 

Kingsley,  Manton  &  Palmer, 
the  first  wholly-owned  British 
ad  agency  to  open  up  shop  here, 
is  joining  forces  with  America’s 
Daniel  &  Charles,  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  “designed  to  create  a  new 
kind  of  Anglo-American  service 
for  international  advertisers.” 

Formation  of  the  new  “full 
service  agency,”  KMP  Interna¬ 
tional,  does  not  involve  any  ex¬ 
change  of  equity  between  the 
two  agencies,  each  contributing 
equally  toward  the  new  enter¬ 
prise.  But  both  benefit  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  arrangement. 

KMP,  well  known  in  London 
as  a  creative  outfit,  will  be  rid¬ 
ding  itself  of  Fifth  Avenue  of¬ 
fices  and  moving  its  team  on 
the  Cunard  account  into  the 
D&C  offices  on  Madison,  thus 
cutting  costs — particularly  im¬ 
portant  since  devaluation  of  the 
pound.  At  the  same  time,  D&C 
gets  a  first  foot  into  Europe 
and  with  the  British  company 
will  later  expand  into  other 
countries. 

And  still  on  the  subject  of 
British  advertising,  a  crowd  of 
long-haired  Mayfair  boys  and 
mini-skirted  girls  came  to  town 
last  week  to  stage  the  first  Brit¬ 
ish  exhibition  of  advertising  art 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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This  Natl6.n,Uiider  God 


The  relipious  freedom  that  most  Americans  take  for 
granted  today  did  not  simply  happen.  Like  many  of  our 
cherished  freedoms,  it  was  won  for  us  hy  brave,  devout 
people  who  fouj^ht — and  sometimes  died — Iwcause  of 
their  iK'liefs. 

In  the  raw  sprinj;  of  Iti:!!),  11  tiny  ships,  several  of 
them  poorly  ecjuipped  for  carryinjt  human  cartto,  worked 
their  divergent  and  dangerous  ways  across  3,000  miles 
of  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic.  Some  700  men,  women  and 
children  risked  their  lives  in  that  perilous  ocean  crossing 
in  order  to  build  “a  godly,  Puritan  community”  on  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  at  last,  they  might  wor¬ 
ship  as  they  wished.  Today,  that  freedom  is  ours. 

More  than  20  centuries  ago,  a  star  that  shown  brightly 


over  Bethlehem’s  plains  signaled  to  all  men  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  only-lx'gotten  Son.  Today,  there 
are  those  who  ask,  “Is  God  dead?”  No,  He  is  not — 
despite  the  defiant  polemic  of  some  theologians.  That 
(piestion  is  answered  irrevocably  by  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  who  strongly  alfirm  their  belief  in  God, 
the  326,000  churches  in  America,  the  125,000,000  Amer¬ 
icans  who  regularlv  worship  in  the  church  of  their  choice. 


Coj^  Neu;spa|2e^ 


17  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Aurora,  Elgin,  Joliet, 
Illinois-Springfield,  lllinois-San  Diego -Sacramento 
—and  Greater  Ix)s  Angeles,  California. 

Ileliijious  Freedoiit — a  prialesn  imrt  nfimr  Anterictin  Heritutje. 
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Goebel  Beer  Ads 
In  Newspapers 
Win  Bravo  Award 

Detroit 

A  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Goebel  Beer  was 
awarded  the  “Best  of  Show” 
honor  by  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Detroit  in  its  19th  annual 
Detroit  Bravo  Awards  competi¬ 
tion. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that 
a  “campaign”  rather  than  an 
individual  ad  or  commercial  has 
been  selected  for  a  “Bravissimo” 
award. 

“The  achievement  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  in  that  all  of 
the  material  in  the  campaign 
must  stand  up  to  the  same  high 
standards,  rather  than  only  a 
single  entry,”  according  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Kidd,  club  president. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  is  the 
agency  for  the  Goebel  Brewing 
Company. 

The  winning  campaign  fea¬ 
tured  a  series  of  large  ads, 
which  ran  in  Detroit  and  out- 
state  Michigan  newspapers  from 
May  through  September.  Each 
ad  was  designed  to  stand  alone, 
and  the  layouts  featured  a  dra¬ 
matic  single  element  illustra¬ 
tion.  Eight  of  the  advertise- 
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ments  used  close-up  photogra¬ 
phy,  while  one  made  use  of  line 
drawings. 

Copy  for  each  of  the  ads  was 
short,  provocative  and  factual, 
and  pushed  the  Goebel  brand 
name  as  being  the  real  draft 
beer  in  bottles  and  cans. 

John  L.  Frakes  was  art  su- 
per\’isor  for  the  campaign.  The 
copy  super\isor  was  Boris  I. 
Moroz. 

• 

Hand-Lettering  in  Ads 
Not  Subject  to  Bogus 

Fort  Worth 

An  arbitration  chairman 
(Clyde  Emery)  has  sustained 
the  publishers’  refusal  to  in¬ 
clude  hand-lettered  portions  of 
grocery  ads  in  the  union  re¬ 
quirement  for  reproduction. 

The  typographical  union  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  entire  group  of 
Safeway  store  ads  was  subject 
to  the  bogus  clause.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  allowed  only  the  typeset 
portion  to  be  reset  and  the  arbi¬ 
trator  likewise  held  that  the 
contract  language  requiring  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  “reset”  applied  only 
to  type.  He  found  that  hand 
drawn  materials  had  never  been 
discussed  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions. 

• 

Bank  Schedules 
500  Calif.  Papers 

San  Francisco 

Use  of  its  credit  card  for 
Christmas  shopping  is  being 
urged  in  more  than  500  daily 
and  weekly  California  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Bank  of  America. 
Advertising  is  appearing  in 
virtually  every  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  California. 

“Let  BankAmericard  help 
carry  the  load”  is  the  theme  of 
750-line  copy  which  will  appear 
by  mid-December. 

A  leeway  in  timing  will  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  tie- 
in  advertising  from  merchant 
members  of  the  credit  card  sys¬ 
tem,  it  w-as  pointed  out  by 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 


Now  you  can  sell 

HI-FI  PREPRINTS 

to  your  local  Banks 
or  Savings  Institutions 
...  and  at  prices 
they  can  afford! 

A  beautiful  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint 
each  season  during  1968  .  .  . 
designed  to  sell  every  financial 
service. 

Send  now  for  brochure  with 
details,  samples,  low  prices,  your 
discount. 

Gateway  Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

30S  Cedar  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1S228 
Specialists  in  Financial  Marketing 


Agencies 
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here.  Organized  by  the  British 
Designers  and  Arts  Directors 
Association  this  first  event  of 
its  kind,  similar  to  our  art  direc¬ 
tors’  show,  was  clearly  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  work  of  the 
U.K.’s  brightest  graphic  design¬ 
ers,  television  and  film  produc¬ 
tion  companies,  artists  and  copy¬ 
writers  to  American  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Judging  from 
Madison  Avenue  comments  it 
failed.  The  trouble  with  the  show 
was  that  it  was  promoted  in  a 
way  that  suggested  a  creative 
competition  between  Madison 
Avenue  and  Mayfair.  Instead  of 
suggesting  “we’re  as  good  as 
you,  if  not  better”  when  it  comes 
to  a  fresh  approach  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  would  have  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  emphasized  that 
American  agencies  can  buy  a 
great  many  services — particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  commercial 
film  production  and  graphic  de¬ 
sign — in  London  cheaper  than 
here  .  .  .  but  that’s  if  you’re  not 
in  a  hurrj'  for  the  work. 

Incidentally,  Lord  Snowdon, 
who  opened  the  show,  missed  a 
first  class  opportunity  to  pub¬ 
licize  it,  having  turned  dowm  an 
interview  on  the  Johnny  Carson 
show  because  the  invitation  was 
extended  by  Carson  during  his 
program,  rather  than  personal¬ 
ly- 

Britain’s  Jaguar  cars  will  be 
promoted  by  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  year, 
some  $1  million  in  billings  boost¬ 
ing  new  models,  especially  im¬ 
proved  E-Type  Jags.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  John  Dug- 
dale,  ad  director,  will  get  a  big¬ 
ger  cut  of  the  expenditure. 

Also,  agents  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  are  currently  pondering 
whether  to  add  Playboy  to  the 
schedule  for  the  first  time. 

♦  ♦ 

MERGER  TIME 

Away  from  New  York  there’s 
merger  in  the  air.  Stevens  Kir- 
land  Stabelfeld  and  Henry  B. 
Kreer  &  Co.,  Chicago  based 
agencies,  have  merged  their 
companies  to  form  Stevens  Kir- 
land  Kreer  servicing  37  clients 
with  combined  billings  of  $3 
million.  In  Detroit,  two  ad  men 
who  have  known  each  other  for 
15  years — each  of  whom  heads 
an  advertising  and  PR  company 
bearing  his  name — have  consoli¬ 
dated  their  operations  into 
Baker/Smith  with  32  clients  and 
billings  of  $2.5  million.  The  two 
firms,  E.  W.  Baker  (headed  by 
Ernest  Baker)  and  Willard 
Smith  and  Associates  (headed 
by  Willard  Smith)  carried  out 
a  nine-month  trial  arrange¬ 
ment  to  test  the  association. 


And  in  Philadelphia  three 
agencies  are  merging  to  form 
a  $2-million-plus  shop.  The 
new  agency.  Battle,  Mallis  & 
Shore,  combines  the  operations 
of  Battle  Advertising,  George 
L.  Mallis,  and  Marvin  Shore  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Also  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  came  this  comment:  “There 
is  a  rumor  that  International 
Correspondence  Schools  is  con¬ 
sidering  changing  advertising 
agencies.  It  is  absolutely  untrue. 
From  long  experience,  we  have 
measurable  evidence  of  the  com¬ 
petence  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in 
direct-response  advertising.  . 

— William  G.  Taylor,  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  ICS. 

Oakland  Conducts 
Continuing  Profile 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  continuing  consumer 
profile  study  in  conjunction  with 
Dalaba  Associates,  a  McMurry 
Company  affiliate,  according  to 
Wayne  Mooney,  research  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  profile  is  a  refinement  of 
the  Tribune’s  home  audit, 
Mooney  reported.  It  will  provide 
marketing  information  continu- 
ously  on  a  semi-annual  report 
basis  to  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  local  governmental 
authorities.  The  first  report  will 
l)e  made  available  in  mid-1968. 

• 

Section  for  Hobbies 

On  November  17,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  published  a  tabloid 
section,  “Hobbies  Are  For 
Everyone”.  It  was  planned  as  a 
kick-off  for  Christmas  season 
merchandising  for  advertisers  in 
the  hobbies,  crafts  and  pet  fields. 


WILLIAM  E.  COLVERT,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  25  years  at  the 
Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Currant-Argus 
where  his  checkered  shirts,  10- 
gallon  hats  and  big  car  becanoe  his 
trademark,  has  moved  to  the  Sants 
Fe  New  Mexican  as  director  of 
advertising.  Burt  Brigham,  a  staff 
member  of  the  C-A  for  eight 
years,  succeeds  Colvert. 
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The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
is  pleased  to  announce  entries  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  Third  Annual  NSPE  Journalism 
Award  given  to  the  newspaper  writer  who  during 
the  course  of  1967  makes  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  public  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  role  of  the  engineering  profession 
in  contemporary  American  life.  The  award  is 
intended  solely  to  encourage  and  reward  news¬ 
paper  writing  which  helps  in  the  education  of 
the  general  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  forces  which  are  shaping  and  reshaping 
our  way  of  life. 

The  job  of  communicating  and  reporting  to 
the  public  about  engineering  is  vital  and  difficult. 
It  is  vital  because  the  technological  strength  of 
the  country  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
size  and  quality  of  its  engineering  profession. 
Although  it  is  estimated  that  industry  will  need 
100.000  more  engineers  than  will  be  available 
in  the  next  ten  years,  freshman  enrollment  in 
engineering  colleges  is  not  keeping  pace.  The 
job  is  difficult  because  of  the  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  that  exists  as  to  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  and  a  scientist.  At  the  same  time, 
too  many  people  mistakenly  accept  and  believe 
that  locomotive  engineers,  flight  engineers, 
technicians,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  engineering 
profession. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE 
1967  NSPE  lOURNALISM  AWARD 

1 .  Entries  must  have  been  published  in  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1967. 


<;innn 

FOR  THE  MOST 
SIGNIFICANT  WRITING 
ON  ENGINEERING 
IN  A  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  IN  1967 


2.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  January 
15,  1968,  although  entries  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

3.  Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be 
a  factor  in  the  judging.  No  entry  blank  is 
needed,  simply  send  in  your  published 
article. 

4.  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as 
he  wishes.  Send  to: 

Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
2029  K  Street,  Northwest,  Wash.,  D.C.  20006 

5.  The  award  will  consist  of  $1,000  and  an 
inscribed  bronze  medal.  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
selected  by  the  National  Society. 

6.  Articles  should  deal  with  engineering  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  as  distinguished  from  science. 
Article  subjects  can  range  through  the 
spectrum  of  modern  technology,  and  might 
be  on  such  subjects  as  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution;  industrial  development;  river  and 
harbor  control;  aerospace  industry;  trans¬ 
portation;  safety;  public  power  questions; 
technical  education;  sanitation;  airports 
or  shipping  facilities;  nuclear  power;  or 
any  number  of  other  timely  issues.  Articles 
will  be  judged  on  the  extent  and  manner 
in  which  the  author  relates  engineers  to 
the  subject  matter,  rather  than  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  itself. 


The  1965  NSPE  lournallsm  Award  was 
made  to  Fred  Garretson,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland, 
California,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  water, 
landslide,  earthquake,  and  other  engineering 
problems  in  the  San  Francisco  -  Oakland 
Bay  area. 


The  1966  Award  went  to  ferry  Rush, 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  an  8- 
part  series  on  the  Arkansas  River  water  con¬ 
trol  and  navigation  project  emphasizing  the 
role  of  engineers  in  taming  the  once  uncon¬ 
trollable  Arkansas  River. 


A  panel  of  distinguished  judges  from  journalism,  industry  and  the  engineering  profession  will  select  the  winning  entry. 


CL4SSIFIEn  CLINIC 


Professionals  Lead 
Sessions  on  Selling 

By  Stan  Finsiiess 

('.AM.  Providcnc-r  j4Uirn:il  and  Itullcliii 


CAMs,  supervisors,  outsi«le 
salesmen  and  telephone  sales¬ 
people,  120  strong,  turned  out 
for  the  Third  Annual  Classified 
Advertising  Sales  Seminar  (No¬ 
vember  11)  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

In  departing:  from  the  usual 
shirtsleeve  sessions,  where 
groups  gathered  to  discuss  com¬ 
mon  problems,  the  program  for¬ 
mat,  under  the  direction  of  Jim 
McKearney,  C.AM,  Perth  Amboy 
Eveniny  Sews,  brought  in  pro¬ 
fessional  sales  training  consult¬ 
ants  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  selling  Classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  delegates  to  the  seminar 
were  welcomed  by  Fred  W. 
Burgner,  NJPA  President,  and 
Lloyd  P.  Burns,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association. 

John  Picano,  seminar  Pro¬ 
gram  chairman  and  CAM  at  the 
Paterson  Morning  Call,  de¬ 


scribed  the  reason  for  adopting 
the  new  format  saying,  “Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  big  business 
and  big  business  requires  pro¬ 
fessionals.  We  l)elieve  that  the 
advertising  salesperson  of  today 
must  l)e  l)etter  trainetl  and  in¬ 
formed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
modern  day  newspaper  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  competi¬ 
tive  market.  It  is  our  desire  to 
enhance  the  training  you  are 
now  receiving  at  your  newspa¬ 
per  through  these  seminars.” 

Training  Se»>»>ion!> 

Training  sessions  of  two 
hours  each  were  held  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  in  sep¬ 
arate  rooms  for  the  outside 
salesmen  and  the  phone  room 
staffers. 

The  outside  staff  session  was 
conducted  by  C.  Gordon  Spencer, 
who  for  the  past  20  years  has 
l)een  a  senior  training  consult- 


Speciat  World  Almanac 

CENTENNIAL  OFFER! 

Order  your  "first  century”  collection  now, 
on  either  35mm  microfilm  or  microfiche. 
You  will  receive  a  free  Ouopage  copy  of 
the  historical  first  edition  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  from  108  pgs.  in  1868 
to  a  volume  of  896  fact-filled  pages  in  1966. 

WOILD ILMINIC  S 

“HRSI  CENIUr 

NOWiDMICIIOFOIM 


I 


•  66,000  pages  of  text  now  in  easy  reference  form 

•  a  valuable  teaching  supplement  for  school  and 
college  courses 

•  each  edition  indexed  ...  a  ready  reference  for  use 
by  writers  and  researchers. 

Publishers  of  the  Almanac.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
and  Micro  Photo  Division  of  Bell  &  Howell  Company  are  making 
these  first  100  years  of  the  famous  World  Almanac  available  in 
microform  as  part  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  America's 
most  distinguished  single  volume  reference  annual. 

Order  the  World  Almanac  in  either  35mm  roll 
microfilm  or  microfiche  from; 


1868  187S.  1886  1966 
ON  3SMII  MICROFILM 
OR  MICROFICHE- 
S6B8.00.  Cwtinuiiig 
aibscription  pticts 
HI  iMcrofoim  quoted 
M  request 
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miCRD  PHOTO  Division 

1700  SHAW  AVE.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44112 


BellgHdujell 


IT'S  FOR  REAL  ESTATE — More  than  ISO  realty  sales  personnel 
attended  a  workshop  on  classified  advertising  that  was  sponsored 
by  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Among  those  present,  left  to  right, 
were:  Tony  Startek,  Realtor;  James  Wallace,  Realtor;  Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald,  advertising  consultant;  Mrs.  Ellen  Kleckner,  Realtor;  and 
Ed  Lloyd,  Post-Tribune  CAM. 


ant  in  the  Field  Training  Divi¬ 
sion  for  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Spencer’s  training  program 
covered  “Handling  Objections 
by  Prospective  Advertisers”  and 
“Sales  Presentations”.  The  ses¬ 
sion  included  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  staffers  in  attendance. 
Hypothetical  problems  and 
problems  encountered  by  sales¬ 
men  were  constructed,  acted  out 
and  critiqued  by  the  entire 
group. 

The  sessions  for  the  phone 
staffers  were  conducted  by  Mil- 
ton  R.  Scheiber,  sales  training 
director  for  the  Lone  Star  Ce¬ 
ment  Company  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  responsible  for 
sales  training  pograms  for  a 
diiect  selling  force  of  over  350 
men  with  annual  sales  volume 
exceeding  $175  million. 

Phone  staffers’  meetings  were 
conducted  similar  to  the  ones 
for  the  outside  group  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  tape  recorders 
and  telephone  training  equij)- 
ment  supplied  by  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Inceniive  .Suggested 

CAMs  in  attendance  received 
a  two-hour  discussion  on  “Moti¬ 
vating  and  Training  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Salesman” 
by  Leonard  J.  Smith,  executive 
director  of  the  management  and 
sales  consulting  firm,  Training 
Services,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  He 
is  the  author  of  sevei'al  books 
and  has  written  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  on  a  wide  range  of  person¬ 
nel,  psychologj-,  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  topics.  He  has  served 
on  the  coadjutant  faculty  at 
Rutgers  University  for  more 
than  20  years  and  has  conducted 
supervisory  and  management 
training  courses  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

In  surveys  conducted  by  his 
firm.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
sales  personnel  who  are  not  of¬ 
fered  some  tyjie  of  incentive 
produce  to  only  40%  to  60% 


of  their  capability.  He  de.scribed 
the  five  methods  of  sales  motiva¬ 
tion  as  being  positive  motiva¬ 
tion,  negative  motivation,  lead¬ 
ership,  self  motivation  and 
group  motivation,  with  leader¬ 
ship  being  the  most  important 

In  his  discussion  of  the  types 
of  leadership,  he  listed  ten,  in¬ 
cluding  the  militant,  democratic, 
politician,  innovator  and  inspir¬ 
ational  and  said  that  the  W 
leader  is  a  combination  of  all 
ten. 

Smith  outlined  the  four  steps 
in  training  sales  personnel  as 
l)asic  sales  principles,  product 
knowledge,  art  and  technique 
and  growth  and  development 
• 

Store  Hit  by  Fire 
Goiitiiiiies  to  Run  Ads 

Lafayette,  La. 

La  Parisienne,  a  women’s 
specialty  store  here,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  fire  Nov.  4,  yet  it 
continues  to  run  half-page  ads  in 
the  Sunday  Daily  Advertiser, 
on  page  1  of  the  women’s  section. 

'The  store  has  held  this  pre¬ 
ferred  position  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  the  series  of  ads 
which  are  now  running  inform 
readers  of  the  rebuilding  prog¬ 
ress.  The  ads  also  uige  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  gift  certificates 
that  can  be  redeemed  when  the 
store  reopens  in  January. 

• 

Unusual  Gifts  Shown 
In  Yuletide  Magazine 

The  56-page  “Christmas 
Gifts”  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star’s  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  featured  new  and  different 
gifts  and  special-purpose  gifts. 

The  magazine’s  editor,  Harry 
Bacas,  and  his  staff  collected 
gifts  from  stores  throughout  the 
Washington  area.  These  items 
were  arranged  in  the  magazine’s 
studio  to  illustrate  the  various 
stories  and  photographed  by 
Glen  Leach.  . 
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They  won’t  need  them  anymore. 

The  Hoe  system  prevents  ink  mist 
in  the  pressroom  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  plant.  Maintenance  and  clean¬ 
up  problems  will  no  longer  plague 
your  operation.  And  publishers  know 
that  a  clean  plant  promotes  efficiency 
and  pride  in  employees,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  favorably  in  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper  they  produce. 

And  it’s  trouble-free,  as  well! 


Operating  on  110  volt  current,  the 
Hoe  Ink  Suppression  System  is  de¬ 
signed  with  ease  of  installation,  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  in  mind.  Yet 
it’s  rugged  enough  to  stand  up  against 
a  web  break. 

Contact  your  Hoe  representative 
for  the  full  story  on  the  Hoe  Ink  Sup¬ 
pression  System.  Chances  are,  youll 
take  your  hat  off  to  it,  too.  HOE 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  9 1 0  East  1 38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0454 


Pressmen  take  off  their  hats^ 
when  the  Hoe  Ink  Suppression  System 


comes  into  the  room’ 


Media  Comparison  Studies  Reported 


Soft  Drinks 

(Continued  from  pope  17) 


Robert  H.  Bloom,  president  of 
Bloom  Advertising,  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  notified  papers  in  that 
area  that  they  would  receive  a 
“ven,’  substantial  Pepsi  adver¬ 
tising  schedule.”  He  said  the 
schedule  calls  for  11,180  lines 
in  one  month. 

In  addition  to  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  covering  soft  drink  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  the  three-part  sales 
promotion  presents  a  case  his¬ 
tory  (in  movie  form)  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  newspapers  by 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati,  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  creative  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers. 

The  Bureau  staff  has  put  on 
the  presentation  to  bottlers  in 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Albany,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Bakersfield,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  Seattle,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Tul¬ 
sa,  Oklahoma  City,  Charlotte, 
Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Jacksonville,  Orlando, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Richmond,  Little  Rock,  Denver, 
San  Antonio. 

The  presentation,  converted 
to  strip  film  form,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  advertising  directors 


of  newspapers  in  or  near  some 
490  cities  that  have  Pepsi  bot¬ 
tling  plants.  Coordination  was 
handled  through  members  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

“It’s  been  a  shot  in  the  arm 
for  all  of  us  in  the  business,” 
said  Kauffman. 

• 

INRMA  Issues  Sales 
Promotion  Calendar 

The  1968  edition  of  the  “Sales 
Promotion  Calendar”  ($9  a 
copy)  is  available  from  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  (100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York  10001). 

The  calendar  provides  day-to- 
day  control  for  advance  sales 
promotion  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing,  and  also  detailed  guidance 
in  many  areas  of  promotion. 
Included  are  charts  showing 
percentage  of  sales  stores  should 
do  as  compared  to  national  fig¬ 
ures  and  to  store-wide  sales 
figures. 

There  is  a  master  budget 
planning  chart,  and  publicity 
costs  are  shown  by  department, 
by  media  and  by  volume.  An 
index  of  special  trade  days  and 
weeks  lists  sponsors. 


San  Francisco 
Better  measures  of  how  adver¬ 
tising  strategies  really  work  are 
being  developed  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Advertising  Laboratory,  a 
division  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  reports  G.  Max¬ 
well  Ule,  consultant. 

Measurements  and  compari¬ 
sons  of  ads  in  zoned  editorials, 
selected  mailings  and  in  blocked- 
out  television  areas  provide  new 
guides  to  media  decisions  and 
are  continuing,  Ule  told  the  San 
F  rancisco  Advertising  Club. 


FC&B  President 
Retires  at  60 

Several  executive  changes  rep¬ 
resenting  another  step  in  the 
transition  from  “second”  to 
“third”  generation  management 
in  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  become  effec¬ 
tive  January  1. 

William  E.  Chambers  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  New  York 
office,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

He  replaces  Rolland  W. 
Taylor,  who  is  retiring  at  the 
age  of  60  after  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  committee 
chairman. 


Rev'ett  B.  Wallace,  Million  .Mar¬ 
kets  Newspapers  presided. 

Slides  showing  results  ob- 
tained  in  selected  samplings  of 
the  Journal’s  circulation  area 
were  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Three  years  of  laboratory 
work  have  included  evaluations 
of  scope  and  type  of  copy  as  well 
as  the  contrasting  results  from 
major  media.  In  one  study  it  was 
found  that  a  specific  campaign 
actually  helped  a  competitor, 
Ule  said. 


Frank  E.  Delano,  of  New 
York,  and  Brian  F.  MacCal)e,  of 
London,  senior  vicepresidents, 
have  been  elected  v'icechairmen 
of  the  board. 

Louis  E.  Scott,  of  Los  .\n- 
geles,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  operations  committee. 

Robert  M.  Trump,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  development  committee. 

Taylor  first  joined  FCB  in 
1947  as  an  account  executive  but 
left  in  1953  to  take  charge  of 
advertising  for  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  for  three 
years  and  then  rejoined  FCB  as 
a  director. 


HERMAN), 

CLOSE  I  SAID 


HE  CERTAINLY 
ISN'T.  NOR  ARE 
ALU  EARTHmoUING- 
lYlACHlNES 
PAINTED  VELLOU) 
n^ADE  By 
CATERPILLAR. 


FOR  THE  FACT  IS 
THAT  CATERPILLAR* 
AND  CAT®  ARE 
ACTUALLY  REGISTERED 
TRADE  m  ARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO., 

AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 

WE  mAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK- TYPE 
mACHINES. 


IF  YOU'VE  EVER  BEEN 
CALLED  BY  THE  WRONG 
mms,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
INCORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEmARKTO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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1,637,000  KIUED  IN  TRAFFIC 


•tllmc  to  ti'k  the 
ddfereni  \i  people 
briore  about  traffic 
Itunking  about  il  v 
Rave  been  worth  il 
In  journalism  as 

ef  iOiietv.  the  easiest  way  to  oo 
wmelhini!  is  the  wa>  it  has  been 
tone  before 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
freal  stresses  and  piohlems  of  mod¬ 
em  life  demand  innovation 
Thus  this  pace  The  bloody  cost 
•r  traffic  slaushtei  also  is  spelled 
wl  in  the  mam  editorial  today  on 
Pace  10 

•Thomas  Vail.  Publisher  and  Editor 


II 


This  dramatic  front  page  ran  just  before  Labor  Day.  Do  you  know 
how  many  people  were  killed  by  automobiles  that  weekend  in  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  Counties? 

None. 

And  fatalities  in  the  State  of  Ohio  were  well  below  the  predicted  total. 
We  salute  The  Plain  Dealer  for  this  effective  crusade  against  traffic 
accidents  and  deaths.  You  can  do  as  much  m-yoer/ community  during  the 
coming  holidays.  The  insurance  industry  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
traffic  safety.  If  you  want  facts  about  automobile  insurance  we  can  help, 
and  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  background  information.  Just 
call  any  one  of  our  offices  below  collect. 

Insurance  Information  Institute 

no  William  St.,  New  York  212  233-76S0  •  Chicago  312  922  5584  •  Son  Froncisco  415  392-3185 
Atlanta  404  525  8323  •  Cincinnati  513  621  8883  •  Dollos  214  741  5195  •  New  Orleans  504  523  3821 
Miami  305  379  1804  •  Seattle  206  MA  4  3330  •  Washington,  D  C  202  347-3929 


The  Plain 
fhway  accident 
one.  showing  how 
ng  high-flyinf  blonde 
met  a  horriUc  death, 
am  Dealer  publishes  this  pic- 
with  the  sinccrt  hope  that  read- 
...  who  weigh  Its  impest  will  drive 
more  carefully  this  Labor  Day  week¬ 
end  and  in  the  future  Turn  to  Page 
I  for  a  story  on  the 


A  Picture  Worth  1,000  Lives 


By  GENE  I.  MAEROEK 
It  v«s  nearly  autumn— Sept  13.  189B- 
Md  ai  he  rode  the  streetcar  dowm  Central 
Park  West  toward  Broadway  Henry  H 
Bkss  tt  may  have  been  watching  the 
ndand  broan  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  in 
the  nearby  park  and  flutter  to  earth 

As  he  stepped  from  the  streetcar  at 
7(th  Street,  he  may  have  been  thinking 
abMl  Manhattan's  booming  growth  and 
wkii  an  opportune  time  it  was  for  him  to 
hi  a  real  estate  broker 

Then-abruptly  and  uneApectediy— Hen¬ 
ry  H  Bliss's  century  ended  and  a  fatal  new 
era  began  as  an  automobile  driven  by  Ar- 
(br  Smith  knocked  him  to  the  ground  and 
cruhed  him  Bliss  died  the  next  day  at 
Reoievrlt  Hospital-the  first  Amencaa  vie- 
tun  a(  the  motor  vehicle 

TO  SAY  HENRY  BLISS  died  in  vain 
•wid  be  one  of  the  great  understatements 
If  all  tunc  His  death  was  the  harbinger 
d  one  of  the  most  monstrous  carnages 
ktovn  to  modern  man 
SiKe  BIju's  demise.  1.637.000  d  his 
(ellM  Americans— more  than  have  per- 
sM  la  til  the  wars  this  nation  has  fought 
-have  followed  him  to  useless,  wasteful 
^aihs  in  accidents  involving  motor  vehi- 
tm 

«7>e  rounded-off  death  figure  Includes 
thr  I.SMOOO  the  National  Safety  Council 
uyt  were  kiUed  from  1900  through  196&. 
tht  SS.8B0  deaths  of  1966  and  23.S60  during 
the  hm  SIX  months  of  1967  ) 

^  pity  II  we  have  become  so  inten- 
*6ie  to  thu  way  of  death  we  Uke  It  for 
railed 

"I'NTIL  IT  COMES  HOME  in  the  form 
^  a  tragedy  involving  one  of  their  loved 


ones.  It  IS  difficult  for  most  people  to  feel 
traffic  safety  has  anything  to  do  with 
them.  '  says  U  Col  Clifford  E  Reich,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Highway 
Patrol 

There  is  something  masochistic  about 
a  people  who  sacrifice  more  of  themselves 
on  the  altar  of  asphalt  and  concrete  than 
on  the  battlefield  There  is  something 
tragic  about  a  way  of  life  which  maims 
healthy  teen-agers,  produces  23-ycar-old 
widows  four  yenr-cld  orphans  and  ten*  of 
thousands  of  families  in  which  children 
must  grow  up  with  just  one  parent-usual- 
ly  because  some  fool  took  chances  behind 
a  steering  wheel 

Even  when  we  are  provided  with  a 
life-saving  device  we  ignore  it.  About  10.- 
000  Americans  who  died  last  year  would 
be  alive  today  if  they  had  bem  wearing 
seat  belts 

But  we  are  the  people  and  this  ii  our 
way  of  life  Speed  is  glorified  We  pay  it 
homage  at  Indianapolis  each  Memorial  Day 
as— with  great  irony— we  mourn  our  war 
dead 

AITOS  ARE  MADE  bigger  and  fast¬ 
er  as  a  mate  of  highways  transforms  city 
and  country  into  huge  speedways  The  90 
million  cars,  trucks  and  buses  driving  our 
roads  are  more  than  roar  through  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined 

And  we  continue  our  macabre  game 
We  pay  only  lip  service  to  staUsbes  which 
teL  us  we  are  killing  more  than  63.000  of 
ourselves  each  year  on  our  streets  and 
highways— one  every  11  minutes  An  addi* 
tional  3  miUloa  of  ua  are  disabled  annually 
in  motor  vehicle  accidenta— one  every  U 
•econds 


If  costs  US  SIO  billion  a  year  in  iniu- 
ries.  insurance  administrative  costs  and 
property  damage  Ami  we  pay  more  than 
16  billion  additional  in  automotive  insur¬ 
ance  premiums 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  our  courts 
treat  reckless  drivers  as  if  they  had 
swiped  yo-yos  from  dime  stores  Irrespon¬ 
sible  men  and  women  with  dozens  of  traf¬ 
fic  violations  scarring  their  rKords  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  highways  by  judges  with 
more  sympathy  than  sense 

"MAYBE  IT  IS  BECAISE  they  have 
to  run  for  office  and  the  peofUe  they  deal 
with  in  court  are  voters."  observes  Doug¬ 
las  N  Avery,  execubve  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Insurance  Agents  Association  io  Co¬ 
lumbus 

They  certainly  have  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  their  responsibility  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  " 

Our  legislators  trifle  with  bills  which 
would  require  annual  inspection— thank 
you.  Mr  Nader— and  they  argue  over  tire 
standards  Meanwhile,  the  facts  show  ve¬ 
hicular  failures  account  for  but  a  fraction 
of  our  traffic  accidents  Says  the  American 
Automobile  Association's  Foundation  for 
Traffic  Safety 

"Despite  the  possibility  that  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  might  soon  be  re¬ 
quired  for  every  car  and  truck  in  the 
United  States,  there  is.  at^present.  no  re- 
babtc  information  that  such  Inspection 
programs  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  traffic  accidents." 

MOST  OFTEN  the  only  Ioom  nut  in  the 
automobile  is  the  one  beWad  the  steering 
wheel  and.  tragically,  he  frequently  takes 
the  life  of  somcoM  who  was  obsei^g  the 


lilies  of  safety  Pedestrians,  for  instance, 
make  up  40'*  of  those  who  are  slain  in 
urban  traffic  accidents 

ft  doesn't  even  take  two  vehicles  on 
the  road  for  a  fatal  accideni  Almost  one 
of  every  three  traffic  fatalities  involves  a 
vehicle  which  overturned  or  ran  off  the 
road  and  struck  an  object— usually  because 
of  excessive  speed  Roads  too.  are  im¬ 
portant.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  safer 
highways  can  be  built 

There  comes  a  time  certainly,  when 
a  society  must  become  introspective 
When  it  must  begin  to  question  where  it 
is  going  and  how  it  intends  to  get  there 
Death  itself  it  inevitable  Death  by 
motor  vehicle  is  not. 

WHILE  WE  BATTLE  polio  to  a  stand¬ 
still  and  a  cancer  cure  looms,  we  do  little 
to  combat  the  S3.000  unnecessary  deaths 
eKh  year  on  our  highways 

This  article  it  not  about  something 
that  is  happening  In  Afghanistan  It  is 
about  some  downtown  bank  vice  president 
who  darted  through  a  yellow  light  at  40th 
and  Chester  this  morning  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  be  three  minutes  lata  for  work. 

It  IS  about  some  TRW  machine  opera¬ 
tor  who  was  so  anxious  to  save  a  minute 
yesterday  evening  on  the  shoreway  he  al¬ 
most  went  up  the  bumper  of  the  Ford 
ahead  of  him. 

It  it  about  a  West  Side  office  girl  who 
was  in  such  a  hurry  this  morning  she  near¬ 
ly  ran  down  a  aeven-year-old  girl  crossing 
Lorain  Avenue. 

IT  IS  ABOUT  SOME  PL'NK  whose 
speed  and  irretponslbility  in  his  souped-up 
car  endanger  the  lives  of  dozens  every 


In  a  Split  Second — ^the  Battlefield 


By  JOSEPH  ESZTERHAS 
a  long  split  second  the  road  leaps  and  spins 
wr  Iky  It  around  and  underneath  them  and  the 
P**  kfMki  right  over  their  faces,  ripping  parts  of 
••X  teay  into  bits  and  pieces  of  tom  flesh  Kattcred 
•  Nurred-red  blacktop 

PwpM  ^ome  and  gawk  at  the  bits  and  pieces  on 
*  ***cr«te.  stepping  around  the  ropes  police  have 
W^ranmg  at  the  spot  where  the  others  died 
^J^die  on  the  modem,  stop-lighted  battlefields 
spinning  red  lights  and  screaming  sirens  tell 
^ykeri  that  here,  on  this  particular  spot  of  the  bat- 
there  has  been  another  victim  The  gawkeri  run 
J^^^hemieUes  and  then  go  home  and  tell  each 


July  22.  in  the  peaceful  little  town  of  Lawrcnceburg, 
Tenn  .  a  car  driven  by  his  father  Arthur.  42.  collided 
head-on  with  another  in  a  thick  rain 

The  car  that  struck  him  was  driven  by  a  drunken 
driver  at  10  m  p  h. 

The  Duncans  were  going  from  Brook  Park  to  Red- 
fay.  Ala ,  to  see  Arthur's  mother 

ARTHUR  DUNCAN  DIED  In  that  little  town  He 
went  through  the  windshield  and  was  decapitated  So  did 
his  wife.  Myrtle 

Randy  was  in  the  back  seat  with  his  sisters.  Linda. 
16.  and  Patty.  12  When  the  car  hit  them,  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  slammed  forward  into  the  jagged  glass  against 


She  died  in  a  sterile,  antiseptic  hospital  room  at 
Southwest  Community  Hospital  July  9  with  another  nurse 
at  her  side— helpless  and  unable  to  do  anything  for  her 
She  died  bKOuse  of  a  mechanical  failure  in  a 
steering  wheel- in  a  car  driven  by  her  21-ycar-o)d 
brother.  John. 

Twenty  nurses  from  Univertiiy  Hospital  attended 
her  funeral  in  Wadsworth 
Bccomea  Widow — ot  21 

Walt  Kubala.  21.  had  married  Barbara  less  than 
a  year  ago  He  was  always  telling  friends  that  he  fell 
his  life  really  began  when  he  was  married 

He  had  a  good  job  as  a  machinist  and  he  felt  he  was 
making  enough  to  live  on. 


time  he  presses  a  gas  pedal  He  is  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  under-24  group  which  statistica 
show  are  involved  m  more  accidents  of 
all  kinds  than  any  other  age  group. 

And  It's  about  you.  too  It  is  about  how 
you  sat  behind  a  steering  wheel  last  night 
even  though  you  had  poured  a  few  dnoks 
down  your  throat  and  were  in  a  condition 
in  which  you  would  never  consider  going 
to  work— iMt  you  would  drive  a  car-  You 
defy  National  Safety  Council  facts  which 

Geae  Maeroff.  whe  wrote  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Is  a  Plata  Dealer  auisual  city 
editor.  He  erigiaated  this  method  of 
bfiaglag  to  the  atleatloa  of  PD  readers 
our  aatioa’i  most  terlout  safety  problem. 

tell  us  drunk  drivers  have  a  2S  times  great¬ 
er  chance  of  having  an  accident  and  that 
drinking  may  be  a  factor  in  as  many  aa 
half  of  all  fatal  accidents. 

Any  time  is  the  right  time  to  begin 
driving  responsibly  Labor  Day  weekend 
—when  an  estimated  S60  to  660  Americans, 
including  33  Ohioans,  are  going  to  die  in 
traffic— IS  a  better  time  than  most  to  be> 
gin 

An  hour  from  now  may  be  too  late. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  wiU  be  watch¬ 
ing  closely  this  weekend— watching  to  tee 
if  Clevelanders  are  ready  to  grow  up  and 
begin  driving  as  if  their  lives  depended 
on  it. 

The  automobile  is  perhapa  the  moat 
vital  contribution  technology  has  mada  to 
human  convenience. 

But  why  in  the  name  of  God  It  it  tak> 
ing  us  more  than  6S  years  to  learn  how 
to  drive  like  humans? 


she  says.  "He  died  as  a  soldier,  but  not  for  his  couft- 
try  " 

"He  died— for  nothing  " 

No  First  Grade  for  Her 

Little  Diane  Shcapeard  used  to  sit  in  the  rocking 
chair  all  day  and  color  all  her  coloring  books  with  a 
crayon.  She  looked  forward  to  the  first  grade  ia  tha 
fall 

But  Diane  ran  across  a  street  at  70th  and  Kms> 
man  one  day  and  was  struck  down  Diane  Sheapeard. 
who  used  to  beg  her  minister  father  to  he  taken  to 
the  services  in  which  he  preached 
Little  Diane  a  victim  at  4. 


PROMOTION 

Three  Big  Contests 
Fit  For  A  Queen 

By  George  Wilt 


To  help  celebrate  the  home¬ 
coming  voyage  of  the  Queen 
Mary,  new-found  symbol  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  city  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  and  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  launched  no  fewer  than 
three  conti'sts  within  three 
weeks. 

The  Queen  Mary  spirit  first 
manifested  itself  as  a  contest 
for  key  national  advertisers  and 
ad  agency  personnel.  A  teaser 
announcement,  a  full-color  post¬ 
card  of  the  Queen  Mary,  was 
mailed  in  mid-October.  The 
actual  contest  piece,  headlined: 
“Whot  .  .  .  another  bloomin’ 
contest?”  was  mailed  a  week 
later.  First  prize  of  179-pounds, 
one  shilling  could  be  redeemed 
at  its  American  fund  equivalent 
(pre-devaluation)  of  $500.  Con¬ 
solation  prizes  for  the  losers 
who  couldn’v  guess  the  Queen 
Mary’s  total  nautical  mileage 
logged  between  Southampton, 
England  and  Long  Beach,  were 
autographed  photos  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  national  advertising 
manager,  in  full  nautical  regalia 
at  dockside  with  the  ship. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Long 
Beach,  the  Independent-Press 
Telegram  is  sponsoring  two 
reader-participation  events  in¬ 
volving  the  ship.  “Voyage,”  a 
seven-part  nautical  mileage 
gpiessing  contest,  began  on 
October  29.  Readers  try  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  exact  mileage  logged 
by  the  ship  between  one  weekly 
period  and  the  next.  The  period 
covered  by  the  sixth  and  final 
week  of  the  voyage  contest  is 
midnight,  December  2  to  arrival 
time  at  Pier  E  in  Long  Beach 
on  December  9. 


Thousands  of  entries  have 
been  received  each  week  from 
young  and  old  salts  and  land¬ 
lubbers  alike.  Entries  are  col¬ 
lated  numerically  and  the  win¬ 
ner  announced  as  soon  as  the 
official  nautical  mileage  is  re¬ 
ceived  via  TELEX  communica¬ 
tion  direct  from  the  ship.  A  total 
of  $3,000  is  reserved  for  con¬ 
testants  as  weekly  prizes 
($500  each).  A  grand  prize  of 
$2,000  will  be  awarded  the 
reader  who  most  closely  esti¬ 
mates  the  total  voyage  mileage. 

The  second  reader-participa¬ 
tion  event  is  the  “Clip-A-Sheet” 
Lucky  Drawing,  conducted  by 
the  newspapers’  classified  and 
promotion  departments.  Between 
November  15  and  26,  all  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Press-Telegram 
classified  pages  carried  ads  bear¬ 
ing  small  line  cuts  of  the  Queen 
Mary.  The  latter  were  sold  in 
varying  sizes  by  the  newspapers’ 
classified  sales  staff  on  the  basis 
of  their  attention-getting  value. 
The  event  was  heavily  promoted 
run-of-paper,  as  well  as  in  the 
classified  section.  The  one-col¬ 
umn-size  ship  was  a  hot  item 
with  voluntary  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers. 

Entries  for  the  drawing  in  the 
first  few  days  totaled  over  10,- 
000.  Readers  were  asked  to  clip 
a  ship  from  each  page,  each  day, 
and  submit  with  the  entry  blank 
published  for  that  purpose. 
Extra  space  sold  as  a  result  of 
the  promotion  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions,  as  each  ship  cut  ate  up 
five  lines  of  space.  A  drawing  on 
November  29  decided  the  win¬ 
ner.  That  winning  reader’s  set 
of  clipped  ship  ads  was  then 
submitted  to  a  drawing  which 


CONFIDENT 

.  .  .  how  our  clients  feel  after  VEC  surveys 
teachers  in  their  schools 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Butlding  the  Seu  ipapet  Readtfig  }lah%t 
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decided  the  lucky  advertiser. 
Both  the  advertiser  and  the 
reader  were  each  permitted  one 
guest,  and  were  flown  to  Acapul¬ 
co  for  t\vo  days,  with  a  tour  of 
the  Queen  Mary  in  Acapulco 
Bay.  They  were  met  on  board  by 
Dan  Bidder,  co-publisher,  who 
joined  the  voyage  home  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile. 

Also  aboard  is  Bill  Duncan, 
a  reporter  who  has  dispatched 
daily  reports  throughout  the 
voyage  from  Southampton.  Much 
of  his  material  will  be  used  in  a 
Souvenir  “Queen  Mary”  Edi¬ 
tion  which  will  be  published 
Sunday,  December  10.  Advance 
orders  for  the  special  are  de¬ 
veloping  at  a  brisk  pace. 

The  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram  have  air-freighted 
copies  of  specially-replated 
“Queen  Mary  Shipboard  Edi¬ 
tions”  to  the  ship  at  various 
ports  of  call  along  her  route, 
helping  satisfy  the  news  appe¬ 
tites  of  some  1,200  passengers 
on  the  39-day  cruise. 

Upon  arrival  in  Long  Beach, 
immediately  following  the  frenzy 
of  welcome  home  ceremonies  and 
the  crush  of  curious  crowds  of 
well-wishers,  the  Queen  Mary 
will  undergo  the  first  stages  of 
a  renovation  job  which  will  take 
about  a  year,  converting  her  to  a 
major  tourist  attraction  as  a 
museum-hotel-convention  center 
complex. 

*  *  * 

SYMBOLS  OF  LEADER¬ 
SHIP — The  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  come  up  with  a 
“cutie.”  A  booklet,  “Symbols  of 
Leadership  in  San  Francisco,” 
uses  cartoon  illustrations  to 
point  out  that:  “The  Examiner 
l)ats  .709  with  the  San  Francisco 
Giants  (22  members  of  the  31- 
man  team  are  regular  readers.) 

.  .  .  that  city  supervisors  vote 
unanimously  for  the  Examiner 
.  .  .  (10  out  of  11  are  regular 
readers)  .  .  .  has  high  interest 
(16  out  of  19  bank  presidents) 
...  is  required  reading  for 
Board  of  Education  members, 
with  six  out  of  seven  regular 
readers  (the  art  shows  six 
mortarboards,  one  duncecap) 

.  .  .  also  shown  are  percentages 
for  Art  Commissioners  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  directors. 

*  *  « 

LIVING — “All  About  Living 
in  the  Washington  Area,”  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Metropolitan  Complex, 
has  l)een  published  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star.  The  book  is 
a  reprint  of  a  series  of  seven 
articles  by  staff  writer  James 
Welsh  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Star.  The  articles  are  designed 
to  tell  l)oth  newcomers  and  estab¬ 
lished  residents  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  communities 
that  make  up  the  metro  area. 


Welsh  makes  comparative 
studies  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
suburbs.  He  deals  with  such 
questions  as  taxes,  public 
schools,  parks,  government  serv¬ 
ices,  shopping  areas,  commuting 
routes,  apartment  living,  and 
buying  a  house.  Three  months 
of  research  went  into  getting 
the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions,  and  the  reasons  be¬ 
hind  the  answers. 

More  than  7,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold,  with  one- 
third  of  them  sold  in  bulk  to 
large  corporations,  government 
installations,  and  military'  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  34-page  book  is 
available  from  the  Star  at  $1  per 
copy;  with  bulk  rates  available 
on  request. 

• 

Reporter  Goes  to  Viet 
With  Christmas  Voices 

A  total  of  770  families  (nearly 
3000  persons)  took  part  in  the 
“Voices  of  Christmas”  program 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  the  Red  Cross  Cleve¬ 
land  Chapter. 

Families  came  to  the  Press 
building  and  to  several  Red 
Cross  suburban  offices  to  record  i 
three-minute  tapes  for  their 
loved  ones  in  Vietnam. 

A  Press  reporter,  Dick  Feag- 
ler,  left  for  Vietnam  this  week 
with  three  footlockers  filled  with 
the  tapes  and  he  will  personally 
deliver  as  many  as  possible  to 
the  Greater  Cleveland  service¬ 
men  there. 

• 

Hometown  Salute 
To  500  in  Service 

Kkokuk,  Iowa 

A  32-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  Daily  Gate  City  on  Nov.  30 
saluted  the  area’s  500  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  in  the 
armed  forces.  Names,  serial 
numbers  and  mailing  addresses 
were  given  under  one-column 
cuts  of  each  person.  The  Gate 
City’s  advertising  director, 
Francis  J.  Helenthal,  said  the 
tribute  was  spearheaded  by  a 
committee  from  labor  unions. 
Other  groups  participated  in  a 
general  committee.  There  were 
no  ads  in  the  special  section. 

• 

Paying  for  Viet  Calls 

NArGATUCK,  Conn. 

The  Xaugatuck  Daily  News 
is  offering  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
regional  servicemen  in  Vietnam, 
calling  home  during  the  holiday 
season.  The  newspaper  plans  to 
reimburse  families  of  service¬ 
men  who  call  home  collect  be¬ 
tween  Dec.  15  and  Jan.  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  Frederick 
Hennick. 
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can  you  make  a  list  of 
all  the  nourishing  Mods 
you  cnn  sun  buy  Mr 
15  cents  a  nound  or  less? 

we’ll  Start  you  Oft: 


Stuck? 

We’ll  admit  it’s  not  easy. 

And  with  today’s  prices  it’s 
possible  there  isn’t  anything  to 
put  in  blank  number  two,  let 
alone  three  or  four.  As  you  elim¬ 
inate  one  food  after  another, 
have  you  begun  to  realize  what 
a  great  buy  milk  really  is?  Not 
only  because  milk  has  always 
been  a  bargain,  but  for  other 
vital  reasons  as  well. 

First  of  all  milk  is  a  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  Take  a  look  at  the 
chart  on  the  right.  It’s  a  list  of 
percentages  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  daily  dietary  allow¬ 
ances  that  two  8-oz.  glasses  of 
milk  will  provide  the  average 
adult  woman.  No  other  one  food 
can  supply  you  with  these 
amounts  of  valuable  nutrients. 
Now  when  you  consider  that 
this  much  milk,  which  does 


weigh  one  pound,  costs  15  cents 
or  less,  you  can  appreciate  just 
how  much  you’re  really  getting 
for  your  money. 

And  you  as  a  mother  need 
milk  just  as  much  as  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family.  People  some¬ 
times  forget  that  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  a  family 
depend  very  much  upon  the 
mother.  Therefore,  it’s  neces- 


Woman,  age  18-35 


2  8-qz.  glast«t  of  milk  por  day 


sary  that  she  set  a  good  example 
for  the  whole  family  and  keep 
herself  as  physically  fit  as  she 
possibly  can. 

Something  else  milk  gives 
you  that  no  other  mealtime  bev¬ 
erage  can  is  lasting  vitality. 
And  for  the  adult  woman  that’s 
important.  Lasting  vitality  is  a 
feeling,  like  happiness,  that  you 
carry  around  with  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  go,  whatever  you  do. 
Women  do  a  lot  more  today,  are 
involved  in  more  activities,  see 
and  work  with  more  people 
than  ever  before.  So  having  the 
vitality  that  only  milk  can  give 
you  helps  make  your  day  a  little 
smoother,  a  lot  more  enjoyable. 

Remember,  too,  there  is  no 
preparation  time  needed  for 
milk— just  pour  and  serve. 

Pound  for  pounds  milk  is 
still  your  best  food  buy. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

amencan  dairy  association 


*OiM  quart  of  milk  wtifha  2. 15  pounds. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


POLITICAL  OPINION  POLL 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

Polls  are  in  the  news.  Ones 
that  show  everyone  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  list  running  ahead  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Ones  that  show 
Robert  Kennedy  ahead  of  John¬ 
son.  And  even  one  that  showed 
Lyndon  ahead  of  everylK)dy  else. 

Here’s  one  more  poll,  which 
appeared  in  only  a  Missouri 
weekly  newspaper:  the  opinions 
of  newspaper  editors  from  eight 
widely-scattered  states  on  what 
people  in  their  own  areas  are 
saying  about  LBJ,  Vietnam  and 
other  issues. 

The  editors  were  intendewed 
by  Bill  Miller,  of  the  Waal  ting  ton 
Missourian,  during  the  Canadian 
tour  of  a  group  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  in  October. 

The  consensus  was  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nelson  E.  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  would  l)e  the  strong¬ 
est  candidate  the  Republicans 
could  run  in  1968.  But  the 
majority  felt  that  Johnson  would 


be  re-elected.  George  Romney 
was  hardly  mentioned  at  all. 

Nearly  all  the  editors  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  about  the  GOP’s 
ability  to  field  a  strong  ticket. 

The  editors  echoed  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
around  the  country,  but  there 
were  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
impact  that  ending  the  war 
would  have  on  the  outcome  of 
the  1968  election.  One  editor  be¬ 
lieved  that  ending  the  war  would 
actually  hurt  Johnson’s  chances 
for  reelection. 

Other  issues  mentioned  were: 
moral  decay  of  our  society,  civil 
rights,  loss  of  opportunities  in 
business  and  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Here’s  a  rundown  of  what  the 
editors  told  Miller: 

TEX.4S — H.  M.  Baggarly, 
Tulia  Herald:  “Texas  will  go 
for  Johnson.  I  don’t  feel  John¬ 
son  is  ir.  as  nii:'’h  trouble  as 
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people  think.” 

Tulia  is  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle,  a  stronghold  of  conserva- 
tivism.  (But  the  section  where 
Baggarly  lives  is  composed  of 
what  he  calls  “yellow  dog  Demo¬ 
crats.”) 

Baggarly  added  that  on  the 
national  level.  Rockefeller 
“would  have  a  chance”  against 
Johnson  but  the  liberals  have  no 
place  to  go  with  the  type  of 
candidate  the  Republicans  will 
probably  nominate.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA  —  Wei¬ 
mar  Jones,  Franklin  Press,  said 
that  if  the  election  were  held 
tomorrow  the  Republicans  would 
carry  his  state.  In  his  own  sec¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  al)out  a  6()-to-40  edge 
but  the  Republicans  have  l)een 
making  gains. 

COl.ORADO — Eugene  Cervi, 
Cervi’s  Rocky  Mountain  Journal, 
Denver:  “The  biggest  handicap 
a  Democrat  has  is  running  on  a 
ticket  with  Johnson.  But  a  right¬ 
winger  can’t  l)eat  him. 

“liockefeller  could  l)eat  John¬ 
son.  You  hear  some  Nixon  talk 
but  I  don’t  l)elieve  he  can  lieat 
Johnson.” 

Cervi,  a  Democrat,  feels  Den¬ 
ver  is  Ijecoming  more  conserva¬ 
tive  although  the  Democrats  are 
strong.  “If  the  war  is  still  going 
on  at  election  time  I  wouldn’t 
give  a  nickel  for  Johnson’s 
chances.” 

Cervi  said  Democrats  would 
vote  for  Rockefeller,  if  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  was  still  on  in  Novem- 
l)er,  1968. 

OKLAHOMA— Wheeler  May¬ 
or,  Sequoyah  County  Times, 
Sallisaw,  said  he  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  was  “confused.” 

“Nobody’s  really  happy  about 
the  way  things  are  going  today,” 
he  said.  “George  Wallace  may 
get  a  lot  of  votes  in  our  area.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  —  Robert 
N.  Wilt,  Muncy  Luminary,  is  a 
Republican  in  a  strong  Republi- 
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can  area.  He  said:  “I’ve  noticed 
that  the  greatest  animosity  to 
Democrats  in  our  area  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  Democrats.  I  hear,  too, 
that  Republicans  are  disgruntled 
at  the  Republican  situation.  The 
Republicans  haven’t  settled  on 
anyone  but  if  they  put  up  a 
solid  front  they  could  make  a 
comeback.” 

Rockefeller  was  the  favorite 
Republican  candidate  in  Wilt’s 
area.  “The  feeling  in  our  part  of 
the  country  is  that  he  will  i-un  if 
asked.  I  definitely  feel  he  will 
run  if  assured  the  nomination.” 

Wilt  preferred  Percy  or  Hat¬ 
field  on  the  ticket  as  Vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Taxes  and  moral.s  are 
more  paramount  issues  than  the 
war,  he  reported. 

MISSISSIPPI— “People  are 
vocal  in  their  disapproval  of 
Johnson,”  said  Powell  Glass  Jr., 
Ray  St.  Louis  Seacoast  Echo.  “I 
expect  Johnson  will  be  nomi¬ 
nated  and  1‘e-elected  but  he  won’t 
carry  Mississippi.” 

Glass  said  people  in  Mississip¬ 
pi  were  upset  with  “just  about 
everything.”  The  big  issue  was 
civil  rights.  Even  though  .Missis¬ 
sippi  was  the  poorest  state  in  the 
nation,  people  there,  according 
to  Glass,  were  also  generally  op¬ 
posed  to  fedei-al  aid. 

OHIO — “Johnson  will  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  and  if  the 
Republicans  are  smart  they  will 
nominate  Rockefeller.”  So  said 
Don  Pease,  Oberlin  New.s-Trib- 
une,  and  a  former  Ohio  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  senator. 

“I  would  guess,”  he  went  on, 
“that  the  Republicans  will  nom¬ 
inate  Nixon  or  Reagan.  But  my 
guess  is  that  Johnson  will  carry 
Ohio  regardless  of  who  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  is.” 

The  big  issue  in  Ohio,  he 
l)ointed  out,  was  Vietnam. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Edward 
DeCourcy,  Newport  Argut 
Champion,  believed  Johnson 
would  be  nominated  and  re¬ 
elected,  l)ecause  the  Republicans 
would  come  up  with  weak  can¬ 
didates.  Rockefeller  w’ould  be 
the  best  candidate. 

“Rockefeller  is  in  a  fortunate 
and  comfortable  situation  now  as 
a  non-candidate.”  he  said.  “New 
Hampshire  has  been  strong 
Nixon  country  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  will  happen  in  the 
always-well-publicized  primary 
in  our  state.  Nixon  forces  are 
well-organized.” 

• 

FW  Art  Director 

Anthony  C.  La  Sala  has  been 
named  editorial  art  director  of 
Family  Weekly,  publisher  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank  announces.  La  Sala 
was  formerly  art  director  of 
Cosmopolitan  magazine. 
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what’s  the  anti-gremlin  ingredient 
in  U.S.  web  offset  inks? 


Our  research  has  developed  quite  a  few  anti-gremlin  ingredients.  We  don’t  want  competition 
to  know  so  we  can’t  tell  you  what  they  are.  But  we  can  tell  you  they  add  up  to  trouble-free  press 
runs. These  ingredients  start  by  making  U.S.  web  offset  inks  the  fastest  setting— to  let  you 
avoid  setoff,  smearing  and  build-up  on  idler  rollers  and  nose  cone.  They  knock  out  emulsifi¬ 
cation  and  tinting  problems.  Linting  becomes  a  gremlin  of  the  past,  too.  And  all  U.S.  inks  hav^ 
just  the  right  body  and  flow  to  follow  the  fountain  roller  and  provide  excellent  distribution. 
The  result:  brilliant  performance.  And  the  recognized  uniformity  of  U.S.  inks  assures  thrs 
performance  day  in,  day  out,  365  days  a  year.  Call  your  U.S.  salesman  and  say  goodbye  to 
ink  gremlins.  (Our  heatset  inks  are  fortified  with  anti-gremlin  ingredients,  too.) 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Jaunty  and  Irreverent 
Mag  Is  Mid-Week  Supp 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Beach  Sun,  a  tab¬ 
loid  paper  published  every  day 
except  Saturday,  is  publishing 
a  jaunty  magazine  irreverently 
titled,  “My  Sun  the  Magazine.” 
It  is  a  Wednesday  insert  with 
the  regular  edition  of  the  Daily 
Sun  and  is  distributed  to  more 
than  30,000  non-subscribers. 

“Unlike  newspaper  magazines 
that  are  printed  w’eeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  My  Sun  the 
Magazine  is  an  up-to-the-minute 
news-feature-picture  magazine,” 
said  Richard  Reynolds  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Sun. 

The  magazine  was  planned  by 
Don  Gunn,  general  manager; 
Bob  Swift,  editor;  Leonard 
Chusmir,  advertising  manager, 
and  Ted  Crail,  editor  of  the 
supplement. 

“We  chose  the  tongue-in-cheek 
name  partly  as  an  attention- 
getter,”  said  Sun  Editor  Bob 
Swift.  “We  mulled  over  long 
lists  of  trite,  standard  names 
before  deciding  on  the  off-beat, 
irreverant,  approach.  At  the 
same  time,  our  serious  articles 
pull  no  punches — as  in  a  recent 
piece  in  which  Entertainer 
Harry  Belafonte  talked  about 
anti-Semitism  among  Negroes.” 

My  Sun  the  Magazine  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  card  on  presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  noting  that 
Robert  Kennedy  needs  improve¬ 
ment  in  keeping  his  hair  combed, 
and  that  Richard  Nixon  needs 
improvement  in  introducing  new 
ideas  to  class.  Provocative  pieces 
in  early  issues  have  included  a 
report  on  why  Paul  New’man  is 
outdistancing  Marlon  Brando,  a 
story  titled  “Should  I  Let  My 
Unmarried  Daughter  Take  the 
Pill?”,  Negro  comedian  George 
Kirby’s  own  story  of  howr  he 
shook  the  heroin  habit,  and  an 
in-depth  look  at  a  recent  Miami 
Beach  murder  case. 


Weekly  departments  include 
Actionfront  (a  weekly  summary 
of  the  cream  of  unusual  news 
from  all  over),  Man  in  the  Cat¬ 
bird  Seat  (a  profile  of  a  person 
who  has  reached  the  top  in  one 
way  or  another),  The  Show 
Scene  (which  recounts  the  hits 
— and — misses  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world),  and  My  Sun  the 
Magazine’s  Awards  for  Prac¬ 
tically  Anything,  w’hich  granted 
an  award  “for  the  most  mixed 
up  adjective  of  the  week”  to  a 
Cairo  newspaper  which  accused 
Israel  of  “cowardice.” 

• 

Silurians  Plan  Party 
For  Marshall  Newton 

Marshall  Newton,  recently  re¬ 
tired  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
be  guest  of  honor  at  a  beef¬ 
steak  dinner  and  party  tendered 
by  the  Society  of  the  Silurians 
on  December  11  in  the  Marcus 
Loew  Auditorium  of  Temple 
Rodeph  Sholom,  7  West  83rd 
Street. 

Newton  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Society  of  veteran  news¬ 
papermen.  Newton  first  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Times  in  1924. 
On  his  first  assignment  he  was 
one  of  the  Times’  team  covering 
the  1924  Democratic  convention 
at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

• 

Meyer  with  Ontario 

John  A.  Meyer,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  for  several  years  with 
Bowater  Paper  Sales  Company 
in  New  York  and  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.  of  Thorold,  Ontario, 
to  promote  newsprint  sales  in 
the  United  States  market.  His 
father  was  the  late  August  B. 
Meyer,  former  president  of  Bo¬ 
water  Sales  in  the  United  States. 
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. . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Quote  and  Unquote 

As  used  concerning  television  broadcasts,  live 
oftener  than  not  is  enclosed  in  quotes:  “The  show 
was  televised  ‘live’.”  The  purpose  of  the  quotes 
presumably  is  to  warn  the  reader  that  this  is  the 
word  that  rhymes  with  hive  and  not  the  one  that 
rhymes  with  give. 

Regrettably,  journalists  are  always  relying  on 
quotation  marks  to  do  work  that  is  beyond  their 
power,  and  this  is  an  example.  Quotation  marks  can 
in  no  way  indicate  pronunciation,  the  point  at  issue 
here,  even  though  the  sense  depends  on  it. 

Still,  the  chance  of  confusion  seems  remote,  for  the 
association  of  live  with  television  is  now  abundantly 
familiar.  Both  Webster  and  Random  House  include 
that  sense,  defining  it  as  describing  a  program  broad¬ 
cast  directly  at  the  time  of  production  instead  of 
from  recorded  or  filmed  material. 

In  sadly  contemplating  this  and  other  meaningless 
uses  of  quotation  marks  by  newspaper  writers  I  have 
concluded  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  quote-craziness 
is  that  when  a  reporter  comes  to  a  word  whose 
meaning  he  is  unsure  of,  instead  of  looking  it  up  he 
claps  quotation  marks  around  it.  The  first  time  I 
ventured  this  hypothesis  in  a  speech,  the  audience 
surprised  me  by  laughing  heartily,  and  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  laugh  from  it  since,  in  speeches  from 
one  coast  to  the  other.  And  so  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  hit  upon  something 
concretely  valid,  for  where  there  is  laughter  there 
must  be,  so  to  speak,  fire. 

Conclusion:  forget  the  fussy  and  useless  quotation 
marks  around  live  in  connection  with  broadcasts. 

Wayward  Words 

In  Editorial  Workshop  No.  334  (Oct.  14,  1967)  I 
explained  why  the  proscription  of  redhead  and  red¬ 
headed  in  reference  to  people,  as  laid  down  in  the 
press  associations’  Newswire  Stylebook,  is  nonsense, 
and  added  that  the  wire  services  have  a  duty  to  set 
a  good  example.  Since  then  I  have  come  across  a 
depressing  illustration  of  this  point.  A  guide  for 
high-school  journalists,  published  by  a  university 
school  of  journalism,  contains  the  same  stricture. 

This  must  represent  a  sheeplike  adoption  of  the  wire- 
service  stylebook’s  advice,  because  although  I  have 
searched  assiduously,  nowhere  else  have  I  been  able 
to  find  any  question  raised  about  redhead  and  red¬ 
headed.  The  terms  have  been  standard  at  least  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  as  indicated  by  the  Century 
Dictionary.  But  apparently  someone  in  the  AP  or 
UPI  just  did  not  like  them,  and  placed  them  under 
a  ban.  Uninformed  idiosyncrasies  are  the  worst  of 
all  reasons  for  stylistic  rules,  especially  w’hen  they 
occur  in  a  context  that  is  full  of  other  errors. 

*  *  0 

A  thought  for  Today,  from  Tips  and  Slips,  the 
critique  of  the  Cleveland  Press:  Peaceniks  is  a 
manufactured  word  with  a  built-in  sneer.  Forget  it. 
There  is  nothing  w'rong  with  being  in  favor  of  peace.” 

To  this  may  be  added  that  part  of  the  time  the 
word  comes  out  peaeenicks,  just  as  when  beatniks 
held  sway  they  w'ere  often  referred  to  as  beatnicks. 
Agreement  is  general  that  the  Russian  suffix  -nik 
(for  doer)  is  transliterated  in  that  form,  not  -nick. 

And  it’s  hippie,  hippies  (not  -py,  -pys),  also  by 
common  consent.  Hippy  means  large-hipped,  which 
makes  a  hippy  hippie  possible,  if  unlikely. 
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Instant  test  for  advertisers: 


Seven  out  of  10  teenagers 
read  a  newspaper  yesterday 

□  TRUE 

(check  one)  There’s  only  one  box  to  check 

because  there  is  only  one  answer 
now.  Impartial  research  has 
proved  that  for  Americans  12  to 
20,  as  well  as  for  adults,  news¬ 
papers  are  the  prime  medium  for 
news  and  ad  information  ( “When 
People  Want  To  Know,”  Opinion 
Research  Corp.,  1967).  Seven 
Canadian  newsprint  companies 
financed  this  research  as  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  projects  cred¬ 
ited  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  with  helping  to  sell  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  ads.  We  had  one  thought  in 
mind — what  helps  newspapers 
helps  the  newsprint  industry. 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 


Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 


British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc.  The  Wright  Company. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd, 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  River-Alberni  Salet  Corp. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  i2nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

How  Press  Covered  White  House  Weddings 


By  Ray  Erwin 

WHITE  HOUSE  WEDDINGS.  By  Wil¬ 
bur  Cross  &  Ann  Novotny.  David 
McKay  Co.  Illustrated.  248  pages. 
$6.50. 

The  White  House  wedding 
today  (Dec.  9)  and  its  press 
coverage,  worldwide  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  vast  in  volume,  makes 
this  book  interesting  and  inform¬ 
ative,  timely  and  tittilating. 

Differences  in  press  coverage 
of  the  15  other  White  House 
weddings  are  contrasted  with 
today’s  event  in  this  carefully 
researched  work.  Timeliness  of 
the  book  is  indicated  by  its  open¬ 
ing  paragraphs: 

Nation  Delighted 

“When  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  formally  an¬ 
nounced  on  Sept.  10,  1967,  that 
their  elder  daughter,  Lynda 
Bird,  would  marry  Capt.  Charles 
S.  Robb  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
December,  the  nation  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  the  wedding 
would  take  place  in  the  White 
House.  Almost  since  the  days  of 
its  first  occupation,  by  President 
John  Adams  in  November  1800, 
the  White  House  has  seemed  to 
be  the  only  appropriate  place 
for  marriage  by  members  of  the 
Presidential  family.  Millions  of 
Americans  were  disappointed 
when  Lynda’s  younger  sister, 
Luci  Baines,  announced  in  1966 
that  her  wedding  would  not  take 
place  in  the  White  House,  as 
was  evidenced  by  discussions  and 
comments  by  members  of  the 
press  and  others  who  voiced 
their  opinions  in  print  or  over 
the  air. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  ksM  Is  tMch  with  warkstlhs. 
SSMTtlsIat.  pshllthlni  and  sraphln 
aria  In  Aattralla  rand 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

Csrntr  Bstt  $  ClUtll  Sts..  Sunv  Hills. 
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fiance,  Patrick  John  Nugent, 
were  married  elsewhere  did  not 
prevent  the  wedding  from  be¬ 
coming  the  most  publicized,  the 
most  thoroughly  covered,  in  all 
Presidential  history.’’ 

34-^  ord  Keport 

Luci’s  wedding,  which  re¬ 
ceived  major  coverage  by  just 
about  every  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  country,  including 
seven  full-color  pages  in  Life 
and  four  or  five  pages  in  news¬ 
magazines,  was  in  historical  con¬ 
trast  to  the  first  wedding  of  a 
President’s  daughter.  When 
Maria  Hester  Monroe  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1820,  her  family  man¬ 
aged  to  confine  the  guest  list  to 
fewer  than  45  and  keep  the 
ceremony  so  private  that  a 
Washington  newspaper  reported 
the  complete  event  in  34  words. 

Several  weddings  gained  such 
notoriety  that  they  were  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  around  the  world 
and  were  compared  with  the 
coronations  of  kings.  Some  re¬ 
ceived  so  little  publicity  that 
they  were  overshadowed  by  such 
announcements  as  the  price  of 
livestock  feed. 

The  co-authors  of  this  book 
discovered  a  new  “first”  White 
House  wedding  in  their  research. 
It  was  that  of  Dolley  Madison’s 
younger  sister,  Mary  Payne,  to 
John  George  Jackson  (later 
Congressman),  in  1801,  11  years 
earlier  than  the  generally 
acknowledged  first  wedding,  that 
of  another  of  Dolley’s  sisters  in 
1812. 

16  In  Vi'hile  House 

Therefore,  today’s  wedding  is 
the  16th — not  the  15th  as  com¬ 
monly  accepted — White  House 
wedding.  Lynda  is  the  seventh 
President’s  daughter  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  White  House  and  the 
fifth  to  be  married  in  the  East 
Room. 

Newspaper  accounts  provided 
j  the  co-authors  with  much  of 
their  material,  along  with  pic¬ 
ture  libraries  and  interviews 
with  descendants  of  White 
I  House  brides  and  bridegrooms 
and  interviews  with  White 
j  House  brides  Alice  Roosevelt 
i  Longworth  (a  guest  at  today’s 
'  wedding  and  that  of  Luci), 

I  Eleanor  Wilson  McAdoo  and 
!  Alice  Wilson  McElroy  and 
I  bridegrooms  Francis  Sayre  and 
Isaac  Stuart  McElroy  Jr. 

Presidents  have  been  known 


to  paddle  the  press  for  prying 
into  the  personal  affairs  of  First 
Families.  For  example.  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
furious  when  mail  of  one  of  his 
daughters  was  opened  and  her 
engagement  leaked  out  and  when 
rumors  were  fabricated  about 
another  daughter  being  engaged 
to  men  she  had  never  met.  He 
bluntly  and  angrily  told  news¬ 
paper  reporters: 

Kcporlors  Threatened 

“I  am  a  public  character,  but 
the  ladies  of  my  household  are 
not  servants  of  the  government 
and  they  are  not  public  charac¬ 
ters.  I  deeply  resent  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers  at  this 
time.  My  oldest  daughter  is  con¬ 
stantly  represented  as  being  en¬ 
gaged  to  this,  that  or  the  other 
man  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  in  some  instances,  to 
men  she  has  never  met  in  her 
life.” 

He  threatened  to  deal  with 
reporters,  not  as  President,  but 
man  to  man. 

President  Grover  Cleveland 
was  the  only  President  to  be 
married  in  the  White  House.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  marry,  but  it  was 
held  to  be  a  matter  too  delicate 
for  public  discussion.  Finally,  in 
an  editorial  on  May  25,  1886, 
the  New  York  Times  stuck  its 
neck  out  and  said,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Folsom  on  June  10.”  The  edito¬ 
rial  ended  on  an  apologetic  note : 
“The  curiosity  about  the  wed¬ 
ding  is  altogether  the  expression 
of  friendly  concern,  not  vulgar 
impertinence  or  a  desire  to 
meddle  in  anybody’s  private 
affairs.” 

Cleveland’s  ‘Quiet  Affair’ 

Late  on  May  29,  handwritten 
notes  to  fewer  than  30  people 
went  out  on  the  stationery  of 
the  Executive  Mansion.  The 
notes,  written  and  signed  by  the 
President,  merely  stated:  “I  am 
to  be  married  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  seven  o’clock  at  the 
White  House  to  Miss  Folsom.  It 
will  be  a  very  quiet  affair  and  I 
will  be  extremely  gratified  at 
your  attendance  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.”  The  wedding  was  on  June 
2  eight  days  earlier  than  the 
Times  predicted  and  only  four 
days  after  the  invitations  were 
sent. 

One  of  the  authors,  Wilbur 
Cross,  is  the  author  of  nine 
books  and  several  hundred  mag¬ 
azine  articles  and  is  the  founder 


and  executive  editor  of  Books 
for  Business,  an  editorial  serv¬ 
ice.  The  other,  Ann  Novotny,  is 
the  director  of  Research  Re- 
ports,  an  editorial  research 
service. 

Books  Of  9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Clark  Kinnaird,  “Your  Amer¬ 
ica”  and  “Centennial  Scrapbook” 
columnist  for  the  King  Features 
Syndicate,  is  the  author  of  an 
unusually  handsome,  informa- 
tiv'e  and  valuable  book,  “George 
Washington:  The  Pictorial  Biog¬ 
raphy”  (Hastings  House,  151  E. 
50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10023.  Large  format.  Illustrated. 
256  pages.  $12.95).  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  from  the 
author’s  vast  private  collection 
of  Washingtoniana.  The  book 
has  the  most  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  documentary  art  on 
Washington’::  career  and  his 
times — ^with  many  illustrations 
never  published  before — annoted 
with  more  than  70,000  words  of 
text.  Washington,  then  21, 
learned  from  items  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette  and  from  stories 
of  hunters  and  traders  of  French 
activities  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  He 
applied  opportunely  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  Fort  Le  Beouf  which  was 
to  bring  him  into  the  limelight 
and  be  decisive  in  his  career. 
Incidentally,  Washington  bought 
the  broadcloth  in  which  he  was 
inaugurated  as  a  result  of  read¬ 
ing,  at  Mount  Vernon,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Advertiser  and  ordering 
by  mail, 

Jeannie  Sakol,  Women’s  News 
Service,  is  the  ept  author  of 
“The  Inept  Seducer  (or  Bad 
Intentions  Are  Not  Enough”) 
(Price/Stern/Sloan.  $2.95).  “It’s 
the  direct  result  of  four  engage¬ 
ments  and  no  weddings,”  she 
explained.  Her  first  book,  a  seri¬ 
ous  one,  was  “What  About 
Teen-Age  Marriage?”  (1962). 
Miss  Sakol,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  King 
Features,  whites  often  on  the 
swinging  life  of  the  “beautiful 
people”  and  covers  what’s  “in" 
for  teen-agers. 

“The  New  York  Times  Elec¬ 
tion  Handbook,  1968”  ($4.50; 
paperback,  95c)  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  March  by  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Library. 
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To  Sneak  E.  Vapor,  Humble  is  no  match 


The  poster  reads  “Sneak  E.  Vapor: 
Wanted  for  Murder,  Arson,  Assault 
and  Malicious  Property  Damage.” 
Scary?  Fear  not!  A  Capable 
Crusader  named  Bob  Pennigar  is 
on  the  job!  □  Bob  is  Humble’s 
Training  Instructor  in  service 
station  management  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  And  part  of  his  job 
includes  a  lesson  on  how  to  use  and 
handle  flammable  products  safely. 

□  Dull  stuff?  Not  when  you  add 
a  wisp  of  Whoosh,  a  pinch  of  Pow, 
some  Scritch  and  a  lot  of  imagination. 


Our  man  Bob  did  and  came  up  with 
a  20-minute  demonstration  that’s 
a  winner.  Cartoons,  mechanical 
devices  and  a  great  speaking  style 
have  led  to  praise  and  citation  by 
safety  groups  —  and  speaking 
engagements  all  over  the  state. 
Bob’s  given  his  show  to  thousands 
of  people.  All  in  his  spare  time. 


Sneak  E.  Vapor  doesn’t  think  too 
much  of  Bob.  (He  never  wins.)  But 
the  folks  who’ve  learned  safety 
tips  from  him  sure  do.  So  does 
Humble.  We’re  proud  of  men  like 
Bob  Pennigar  who  use  their 
ingenuity  to  help  protect  America’s 
most  important  resource: 
its  people. 


Humble  Oil  & 

wNCOJ  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 
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th©  J©p©n GS0  I  nri  port  Today,  she  accounts  for  33%  of  our  textile  imports. 

eifiiflfion  Hr>tfa<5n*+  arlH  iin  (Imports  now  total  10%  of  the  U.  S.  Market,  having 

Sliuaiion  aoesn  I  aaa  up.  tripled  in  the  past  five  years.) 

Japan's  exports  of  fiber,  textiles  and  apparel  repre¬ 
sent  almost  1  billion  yards,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
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in  textiles  and  another  50,000  for  Industries 
fWived  In  providing  materials  and  services  for  the 
^le  Industry. 

^teanwhile,  from  1962  to  1966,  Japan’s  Gross  Na- 
Product  growth  rate  was  110.56%  greater  than 
Vown.  ■ 


"^country  whose  economy  is  growing  nrvore  than  twice 
as  fast  as  our  own.  ‘ 

And  that,  unless  you  happen  to  be  a  Japanese 
textile  manufacturer,  just  doesn’t  add  up. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28202 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Ornaments — out  with  them! 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Ornamental  typography  should  be  shunned 
like  plagrue. 

Ornaments  are  practically  anything  that 
doesn’t  yield  functional  typography.  Functional 
typography,  in  turn,  is  the  use  of  devices  and 
patterns  that  enhance  readability.  It’s  also  the 
elimination  of  devices  and  patterns  that  impede 
readability. 

Ornamental  gingerbread  such  as  we  have 
here  is  a  crippling  blow  to  readability.  It’s 
ostentatious.  It  barges  in  on  the  eye.  It’s 
complicated  instead  of  simple.  It  muddies  a 
page.  It  clashes  clangingly  with  the  head 
typogrraphy  of  the  rest  of  the  newspaper.  It’s 
a  slur  on  aesthetics. 

These  devices  are  holdovers  from  the  era  of 
the  rococo.  Since  those  golden  days,  almost 
everything  in  life  has  gone  through  a  purifying 
simplification.  Architecture  is  simpler  these 
days.  Fashions  are  simpler.  Newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy  is  simpler. 

Instead  cf  being  intrusively  ostentatious, 
type  devices  should  be  almost  invisible. 
Simplicity  helps  to  make  them  so. 

These  pieces  of  gingerbread  consist  mostly 
of  standing  heads.  That’s  another  strike 
against  them.  Tests  show  that  a  standing  head 
is  an  effective  way  to  discourage  a  reader.  A 
kicker-combination  in  Avhich  the  standing  head 
forms  an  identifying  kicker  is  another  matter, 
however.  The  same  tests  show  that  readership 
increases  when  the  main  head  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  hung  on  the  lead  angle  of  the  article 
or  the  feature. 

Thus,  a  kicker  saying  “Medicine,  Health  and 
You,’’  hitched  to  such  a  main  head,  would  be 
better  than  the  present  hunk  of  gingerbread. 
“The  Family  Lawyer’’  would  serve  adequately 
as  an  identifying  kicker.  Here  in  a  reverse  it’s 
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a  splotch  of  mud.  Why  a  reverse,  anyway? 
Black  type  on  a  gray  background  is  more 
effective  than  white  type  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground. 

These  ornaments  suffer  from  another 
ailment.  They  are  ink  traps  that  soon  become 
illegible.  The  reverse  with  the  word  “Letters” 
is  a  case  in  point.  There’s  a  legend  that  says 
“from  cur  Readers”  in  the  little  box,  but  it’s 
ink-filled  and  can’t  be  read.  “Martha  Hubbard’s 
Cupboard”  is  filling  up,  too. 

There’s  nothing  extant  in  head  letters  that 
harmonizes  with  the  “About  Hollyw’ood”  device. 
The  stars  aggravate  the  assault  upon  the  eye. 

The  “Editorials,  Features”  flag  is  unattrac¬ 
tive  because  of  its  weird  type  face,  the  stars, 
the  coin-rule  box-all  and  the  ineffective  use 
of  white  space. 

Often  you  can  improve  a  device  simply  by 
throwing  parts  of  it  away.  “Community  Scene” 
is  the  flag  in  a  women’s  section.  Originally  it 
had  that  little  added  touch  of  the  easel  on  a 
tripod.  Easel  and  tripod  were  jettisoned. 
Result:  a  cleaner  flag — and  one  that’s  seven- 
eights  of  an  inch  shallower. 

When  you  throw  out  this  gingerbread,  be 
sure  to  search  the  banks  thoroughly.  Experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  these  things  have  been  set 
by  the  dozen  and  cleverly  hidden  away. 

And  if  you  don’t  get  them  all  dumped  into 
the  hell  box  they’ll  continue  to  pop  up  long 
after  you  thought  the  last  one  was  dead. 


(Mr.  Taylor,  who  conducts  this  department 
exclusively  for  E&P,  is  Editorial  Consultant 
with  the  Copley  International  Corp.,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  (jopley  Newspapers.) 
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This  petroleum  food  farm  could  help  stave  off  the 
one  threat  greater  than  nuclear  war:  starvation. 

(The  steels  are  ready  whenever  you  are) 


An  unconventional  source  of  high- 
grade  protein  is  now  being  evaluated 
on  experimental  “farms.”  An  edible 
protein  yeast  is  being  grown  on  petro¬ 
leum  as  a  by-product. 

These  petroleum  proteins  contain 
the  same  natural  proteins  found  in 
beef,  poultry,  fish,  and  plants.  Already, 
animal  feed  containing  petroleum  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  is  being  successfully 
used.  The  flavorless  concentrate,  after 
extensive  testing,  could  eventually  be 
incorporated  into  tasty,  commercial 
foods.  The  world’s  supply  of  protein 
could  easily  be  doubled. 

In  addition  to  this  unconventional 
method  of  protein  production,  large- 
scale,  mechanized  food  production 


must  be  greatly  stepped  up  —  plus  the 
harvesting  of  increased  quantities  of 
food  from  the  ocean  depths. 

Protein  poverty  in  undernourished 
countries  is  already  causing  hunger 
riots.  By  the  year  2000,  world  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  doubled  —  and  the  protein 
problem  will  be  worldwide. 

Republic  is  obligated,  in  this  inter¬ 
national  emergency,  to  anticipate 
customers’  steel  needs  far  in  advance 
of  demand.  The  steels  needed  will  be 
ready  when  required  —  pipe  and  tubu¬ 
lar  products  for  exploratory  drilling, 
recovery,  and  transporting  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  petroleum  by-products  . . . 
tougher  bar  and  sheet  steels  for  farm 
equipment . . .  pressure-resistant  plate 


and  corrosion-resistant  stainless  for 
undersea  structures  and  equipment. 

To  do  this.  Republic  is  investing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
and  improved  steelmaking  facilities. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
areas  wherever  man’s  welfare  needs 
it— from  farms  to  the  fathomless 
ocean  depths,  from  the  heartbeat  of 
man  to  the  drumbeat  of  defense. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44101. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND  OHIO  44101 
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Bennack  Named 
As  Publisher 
Of  Hears!  Paper 

G.  O.  Markuson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  has 
named  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.  as 
publisher  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light. 

Bennack  succeeds  Col.  B.  J. 
Homer,  who  retired  December 
7  th. 

A  native  of  San  Antonio,  Ben¬ 
nack  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light.  In  March  1961,  he  was 
appointed  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  in  August,  1965,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

Along  with  his  early  news¬ 
paper  work,  Bennack  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  pioneer  in  local  tele¬ 
vision.  In  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties,  he  produced  and 
ser\’ed  as  master-of-ceremonies 
on  one  of  the  first  locally-pro¬ 
duced  television  shows  ever  to 
be  seen  in  South  Texas. 

During  a  three-year  absence 
from  the  Light,  he  was  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Jorrie  Furniture  Company,  one 
of  the  Southwest’s  largest  retail 
furniture  organizations. 

As  assistant  publisher,  he 
embraced  responsibilities  that 
include  overall  management  of 
the  advertising  departments, 
employe-management  relations 
and  coordination  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  current  production  and  fu¬ 
ture  planning.  He  has  also  been 
active,  with  Col.  Homer,  in  the 
editorial  improvement  of  the 
Light  and  in  the  advances  made 
in  the  newspaper’s  use  of  color. 

Col.  Homer  ends  a  52-year 
career  with  the  Light.  He  went 
to  work  at  the  Light  in  1915. 
Before  being  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1946,  he  had  served  in 
both  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 


Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr. 


Jerry  Jarvis,  on  advertising 
sales  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  for  10  years — resigned  to 
become  advertising  manager  at 
the  weekly  East  Hartford  Ga¬ 
zette. 

*  *  * 

Beth  Fallon — resigned  as 
travel  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Titnes,  to  join  Mademoiselle 
magazine.  New  York,  in  public 
relations  capacity. 

a  *  a 

Seth  H.  Whitmore,  a  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal — now  public  relations 
director  of  the  Michigan  Manu¬ 
facturer  &  Financial  Record, 
Detroit. 

*  *  a 

Anthony  Muldoon,  former 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegrain 
i-eporter — to  public  relations 
staff.  University  of  Bridgeport. 

a  »  a 

Don  Harrison — from  sports 
department  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  to  the  Water- 
hury  (Conn.)  Republican  as 
sports  editor. 

a  a  a 

James  Needham — from  the 
Southington  (Conn.)  News,  to 
copy  desk  of  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 


RAYMOND  MOLEY  COLUMN 

Now  twice  weekly  for  the  1968  political  year.  No  other 
writer  possesses  his  training  and  experience  in  govern¬ 
ment,  policy-making,  law  and  politics. 
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Michael  Brooks,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News  reporter  the 
past  year — named  director  of 
public  relations  for  Eastern  Ex¬ 
press  Inc. 

a  a  a 

Donald  B.  Samson  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  UPI  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  and  New'  York  City — to 
the  city  desk  at  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun. 

a  a  a 

Stev'e  Erickson,  who  worked 
for  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
World  and  the  AP  before  going 
into  public  relations  w’ork  for 
a  timber  company,  has  joined 
the  reporting  staff  at  the  Brem¬ 
erton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

a  a  a 

Michael  Kruglak — from  po¬ 
litical  reporter.  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal,  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carson  City  Nevada 
Appeal. 

a  a  a 

Michael  Wilbourn  —  from 
freelance  writing  to  the  staff  of 
the  Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal. 

a  a  a 

Gene  Roberts,  New  York 
Times  Southern  correspondent — 
to  Saigon  in  January  as  replace¬ 
ment  for  Johnny  Apple  as  chief 
of  the  Times’  Vietnam  bureau. 
Apple  returns  home  for  reas¬ 
signment. 

a  a  a 

Syd  Schanberg — named  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  succeeding  Richard 
Madden — transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  metropolitan  desk  rep¬ 
resentative. 

a  a  a 

Mike  Handler  of  the  New 
York  Times  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  as  an  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row’  Fellow'  and  Journalist-in- 
Residence  at  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law'  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University  in  Massachusetts. 

a  a  a 

Rolfe  Neill,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  is  now  sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  New  York 
News,  succeeding  Dom  Unsino, 
w'ho  has  been  assigned  to  West¬ 
chester  as  a  special  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Jack  Horner,  a  sports  writer 
for  North  Carolina  newspapers 
for  32  years,  is  leaving  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Morning  Herald  to  be  the 
first  executive  director  of  the 
Carolinas  Section  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Golfers  Association  of 
America  on  Jan.  1. 

*  «  « 

Louis  J.  Haugh,  formerly  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune  financial 
desk — now'  a  senior  editor  of 
Business  Insurance  magazine. 
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Griffith  Moves  Up 
As  Editor  of  Life 

One  former  new  spaperman  re¬ 
tires  Jan.  1  from  the  editor’s 
chair  at  Life  magazine,  and  an¬ 
other  will  move  in. 

The  change  puts  Thomas 
Griffith,  onetime  Seattle  Times 
cub  reporter,  into  the  top  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  7-million-plus  w'eekly 
magazine  published  by  Time  Inc. 
He  is  51  years  old. 

Stepping  dow’n  is  Edward  K. 
Thompson,  who  has  held  the 
dual  responsibilities  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editor  of  Life 
since  1949.  He  has  worked  on 
the  magazine’s  staff  for  nearly 
31  years. 

Senior  Staff  Editor 

Ralph  Graves,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life  since  1961 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  since  1948,  will  succeed 
Griffith  as  senior  staff  editor  at 
Time  Inc. 

Thompson,  a  native  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  began  new'spaper  work 
at  the  Foster  County  Independ¬ 
ent,  Carrington,  North  Dakota, 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota.  He 
moved  on  to  the  Fargo  Forum 
and  then  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  w'here  he  became  picture 
editor  and  assistant  news  editor. 
He  joined  Life  as  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor  shortly  after  the 
first  issue  was  published  in  1937. 

From  the  University  of  Wash- 
ingrton  in  1936,  Griffith  went  on 
the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Times 
and  served  as  a  stringer  for 
Time  in  the  Northwest.  He 
joined  Time’s  staff  after  study¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  as  a  Nieman 
Fellow,  1942-43. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Harvard,  Graves’  first  job  at 
Life  was  as  a  researcher. 
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Wilhelm  to  Start 
Work  at  J-School 
After  January  1 

John  Wilhelm,  director  of 
McGraw-Hill  News,  •will  become 
director  of  the  Ohio  University 
School  of  Journalism  on  Jan.  1, 
1968. 

Wilhelm  has  had  extensive 
journalistic  experience.  As  head 
of  McGraw-Hill  World  News, 
he  directs  a  global  organization 
of  87  staff  correspondents.  The 
organization  also  has  more  than 
150  special  correspondents. 

Wilhelm  succeeds  Dr.  L.  J. 
Hortin,  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism  for  16  years,  who 
resigned  September  1  to  assume 
duties  as  professor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Murray  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Kentucky.  John  W.  Click, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  is  serving  as  acting  director. 

Moore  Succeeds  Wilhelm 

Art  Moore,  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  and  manager  of  McGraw- 
Hill’s  Washington  News  Bureau, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Wil¬ 
helm  as  Director  of  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News. 

Moore  has  been  with  McGraw- 
Hill  for  20  years,  joining  the 
company  in  1947  to  direct  re¬ 
search  on  a  proposed  new  farm 
publication.  In  1951  he  moved 
from  Chicago  to  the  Washington 
Bureau. 

Moore  came  to  McGraw-Hill 
after  a  newspaper  career.  Bom 
in  Nebraska  and  educated  at 
Grinnell  College,  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  papers  in  Watson¬ 
ville,  Merced,  and  San  Francis¬ 
co  tefore  moving  to  the  Son 
Diego  Sun,  where  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  city  editor,  news  editor, 
and  managing  editor.  In  1935 
he  became  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 
In  1945  he  became  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Wilhelm  studied  journalism 
and  was  awarded  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  then  became  a 
police  reporter  for  the  City 
News  Bureau  in  Chicago,  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  night  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  in  Detroit. 

He  also  worked  on  the  United 
Press  cable  desk  in  New  York, 
and  served  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  landing  in  Normandy  on 
D-Day,  plus  one.  He  served  as 
a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  later  as  a 
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John  Wilhelm 

European  staff  correspondent 
for  that  newspaper.  He  joined 
McGraw-Hill  in  1947  and  served 
as  the  publishing  house’s  news 
bureau  chief  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  Mexico  City  before  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  in  1955  as 
editor  of  the  World  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

He  w'as  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America, 
1959-1960.  In  1961  he  was  given 
the  University  of  Missouri 
Honor  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism. 

The  new  director  is  the  author 
of  tw’o  books  on  Mexico,  and  one 
book  on  the  Caribbean,  as  well 
as  numerous  studies  of  foreign 
correspondents. 

He  is  married  to  Margaret 
Maslin  Wilhelm,  who  was  a  Red 
Cross  worker  in  Europe  when 
they  met  during  World  War  II. 
They  have  four  children,  Rich¬ 
ard  Charles,  Lawrence  and 
Martha.  They  now  reside  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

«  4>  « 

Robert  Larson — from  Ford 
City  Shopping  Center  to  the 
American  Furniture  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Floyd  R.  Souders,  publisher 
of  the  Cheney  (Kans.)  Sentinel 
— elected  president  of  the  Kans¬ 
as  State  Historical  Society. 

*  •  • 

Steve  Russell,  a  spring 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  —  to  the  McPherson 
(Kans.)  Sentinel  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  Tessendorf,  photogra¬ 
pher  at  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal — to  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  Pittsburg 
(Kans.)  Headlight-Sun. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Bern  (Kathy)  Ket- 
CHUM,  wife  of  a  photographer 
for  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal  and  a  g^raduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa — to  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Capital- Journal. 

«  «  * 

Al  Banfield,  sports  writer 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  —  named  publicity  and 
sports  information  director  at 
St.  Benedict’s  College  at  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kans. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Doyle,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Republic  and  the  Ogden 
(Kans.)  Sun — also  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Wakefield 
(Kans.)  Sun,  replacing  Kurt 
Kessinger  who  returned  to 
classes  at  Wichita  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

«  *  * 

William  Taylor,  business 
manager  of  the  Winfield 
(Kans.)  Courier — named  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeding  Gene 
Morris — now  manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

Dale  W.  Bower,  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates,  San  Francisco 
— to  promotion  manager.  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif,)  Contra  Costa 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Letitia  Lyon  Sage,  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard — named 
associate  editor  ^of  Beauty 
Fashion  magazine. 


Roberts 


DeBono 


T.  EARL  ROBERTS  has  been  named 
director  of  Circulation  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilof  and  Lodger-Sfar,  effective 
January  8.  He  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  mail  room,  trans¬ 
portation  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

ROBERT  J.  DEBONO,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  associated 
with  the  New  York  Times  for  IS 
years,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Roberts  as  Circulation  Director, 
in  charge  of  circulation  sales.  He 
is  a  1950  graduate  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  was  captain  of  the 
varsity  wrestling  team.  He  served 
with  the  Marines  in  Korea  and 
returned  to  inactive  duty  with  the 
rank  of  captain, 
e  *  « 

Dan  Bloom,  onetime  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
who  moved  to  CBS  News  in 
1955,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  CBS  News  bureau 
in  Saigon.  Ed  Fouhy  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  for  a  new  as¬ 
signment. 

«  *  • 

Thelma  Barrios,  ■women’s 
and  family  editor  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  (Calif.)  Sun — 
named  “Citizen  of  the  Month” 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  « 

James  B.  Hanchett,  sports 
writer  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram — appointed  to  the  staff 
of  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer. 

«  *  * 

Guy  C.  Alexander,  after  30 
years  in  Los  Angeles  classified 
advertising  —  named  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  succeeding 
Alice  Duba,  retired. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Flying  Short  Course 
The  Best  in  10  Years 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


(('^ntinurd  from  Iasi  wt't'k) 

The  first  main  speaker  at  the 
afternoon  session  in  Miami  was 
Dr.  Edward  Fischer,  professor 
of  Communications  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Fischer’s  messa^  was  unity 
in  pictures:  the  motif,  variety 
of  size,  color  spacing,  body  at¬ 
titude. 

He  described  how  to  use  color 
to  obtain  balance.  He  explained 
the  three  centers  of  a  picture 
plane — the  true  center,  the  vis¬ 
ual  center,  the  aesthetic  center. 

Through  micro-photography 
he  showed  the  designs  that  na¬ 
ture  itself  had  created  and  man 
has  imitated  in  his  art.  Muscle 
tissue  that  resembled  oriental 
art.  Crystallized  tin  and  black 
opal  that  resembled  modern  art. 
The  sjTnmetrj'  of  gelatine  in  the 
process  of  drj'ing  and  the  swirls 
of  a  large  weather  front. 

“Something  in  the  human  con¬ 
dition  makes  us  hungry  for  this 
symmetry,  this  design,  this  bal¬ 
ance,”  Fischer  claimed.  “Great 
painters  w'ere  painting  the  de¬ 
signs  found  in  nature  long  be¬ 
fore  such  shapes  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  microscope.” 

Using  Joe  Rosenthal’s  shot  of 
the  flag-raising  at  Iwo  Jima  as 
an  example,  Fischer  claimed 
that  for  a  photograph  to  remain 
a  living  thing,  it  had  to  have 
good  design.  Subject  alone 
wouldn’t  do  it.  He  pointed  out 
the  repetition  of  triangular 
shapes  in  the  Iw’o  Jima  picture 
sa  a  repetition  of  motif. 

“Don’t  just  look  at  pictures,” 
Fischer  advised.  “Create  pic¬ 
tures.  Rub  up  against  creative 
people  who  can  help  you  ex¬ 
pand.  When  you  are  working 
visually,  whatever  your  field, 
you  are  always  working  the 
same  side  of  the  street. 

“Of  course  you  won’t  have 
time  to  think  of  composition  in 
a  fast-breaking  news  assign¬ 
ment.  But  you  can  think  about 
it  when  you  do  have  the  time. 

“Good  new’S  pictures  have 
been  called  happy  accidents.  But 
Edw'ard  Steichen  has  said  that 
good  photographers  have  more 
happy  accidents.” 

Editor's  Panel 

The  editor’s  panel  followed. 
On  it  w’ere  Rich  Clarkson,  chief 
photographer,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital  Journal)  A1  Allen,  as¬ 


sistant  managing  editor,  Louiit- 
rille  (Ky.)  Timen;  and  Tom 
Fesperman,  managing  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obseri'er.  J. 
Winton  Lemen,  Eastman  Kodak, 
moderated. 

Local  seminar  chairmen  in 
each  city  had  been  instructed  to 
have  photographers  from  their 
own  areas  shoot  a  Thanksgiving 
assignment  and  a  routine  as¬ 
signment.  The  pictures,  put  on 
slides,  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
panel  at  each  short  course  stop. 

In  Miami,  the  photographer 
whose  work  was  critiqued  was 
Henry  Fincher,  Ft,  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News. 

Television  .‘session 

While  the  editor’s  panel  was 
being  conducted  for  still  pho¬ 
tographers,  Ernst  Wildi,  Pail- 
lard  Corporation,  was  conduct¬ 
ing  a  session  in  another  room 
for  movie  photographers  on 
“making  newscasts  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

He  urged  trying  new  ap¬ 
proaches  “because  an  audience 
is  not  interested  in  seeing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.” 
Wildi  demonstrated  different 
techniques  of  sound,  animation, 
slow  motion  and  time  lapse  for 
filming  new’s  and  documentaries. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

The  next  session  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  broke  off  into  two 
different  segments. 

In  one  room,  Lemen,  Jack 
Swanburg  of  Honeywell;  Walter 
Heun  of  E.  Leitz,  and  Cal  Olson, 
of  National  Press  Photographer, 
held  a  nuts  and  bolts  panel. 

In  the  main  auditorium.  Nel¬ 
son  Brooks,  Frederick  (Md.) 
Post  and  News,  gave  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  “junk”  assign¬ 
ments  (as  he  called  shooting 
check  passings  and  plaque  pres¬ 
entations). 

Brooks  said  he  didn’t  like  to 
take  such  assignments  and 
hoped  that  newspapers  would 
eventually  do  away  wdth  them. 

“I  believe  they  are  dying  and 
I’m  trying  to  kill  them.  But 
until  the  day  they  do  die  pho¬ 
tographers  will  have  to  take 
them.  So  we  might  as  well  take 
such  pictures  the  best  way  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Brooks  advised  using  trophies 
and  plaques  themselves  to  best 
advantage  in  a  picture.  “If  the 
trophy  has  a  shiny  surface,  by 


moving  in  tight  the  photograph¬ 
er  can  use  this  surface  to  re¬ 
flect  the  face  of  the  award  re¬ 
cipient  and  show  what  is  printed 
on  the  trophy.” 

Brooks  advised  using  good 
cross-lighting  when  taking  such 
a  picture. 

He/  also  showed  howr  a  subject 
could  hold  the  trophy  up  over 
his  head  for  a  different  picture 
that  gives  a  different  format. 

On  taking  group  shots. 
Brooks  suggested  framing  the 
picture  through  a  window,  us¬ 
ing  high  and  low  angles,  and 
getting  the  group  to  put  their 
heads  close  together  and  look 
down.  The  last  would  be  shot 
from  the  floor,  looking  up  at  the 
subjects  to  give  a  kaleidoscopic 
effect. 

How  to  Handle  Checks 

On  check  presentations  he 
l>ointed  out  that  all  checks  were 
generally  the  same  size  and  in 
themselves  made  bad  pictures. 
But  they  could  be  made  to  look 
larger  by  using  wide-angle  lens. 
And  the  check  presentation 
could  be  made  to  look  different 
by  having  the  person  receiving 
it  sign  the  check  on  a  window' 
pane  or  on  a  glass-bottom  table. 
The  photographer  could  then 
shoot  the  picture  from  the  other 
side  of  the  glass. 

Brooks  added  that  on  awards 
and  checks,  he  preferred,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  shoot  the  assignment 
ahead  of  time,  such  as  showing 
a  teacher  W'ho  is  getting  an 
aw'ard  while  at  w'ork  in  his 
classroom.  Or  showing  what  the 
check  would  buy.  “Try  to  go  a 
little  deeper  beyond  the  fund¬ 
raising  picture.  What  is  the 
check  for?  A  hospital?  Why?  Is 
the  old  one  overcrowded?  Out¬ 
dated?  New  equipment?  Who 
needs  the  hospital?  A  patient  in 
a  wheelchair  is  more  photo¬ 
graphic  than  a  3x6-inch  piece 
of  paper.  I  try  to  learn  all  I 
can  about  the  assignment  be¬ 
fore  I  ever  leave  the  office.” 

Somebody  asked :  “How  do 
you  take  a  picture  of  10  people?” 

“Kill  five,”  Brooks  kidded. 
Then,  more  seriously:  “You  can 
put  the  most  important  two 
people  in  the  foreground  and 
emphasize  them  by  using  a  wide- 
angle  lens.” 

Newspaper’s  Era 

The  formal  part  of  the  day 
closed  with  a  talk  by  Wayne 
Miller,  former  president  of 
Magnum  Photos,  and  formerly 
with  Life  magazine,  who  had 
assisted  Edward  Steichen  on  the 
Family  of  Man  exhibit. 

Miller  said  that  photojour¬ 
nalism  had  started  out  in  news¬ 
papers,  then  for  many  years 
was  the  province  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  Now  it  was  back  where 
it  started — in  the  hands  of 


newspaper  photographers. 

He  said  Life  went  into  its  hey¬ 
day  after  World  War  Two  when 
it  hired  newspaper  photograj>h- 
ers  who  brought  a  freshness  of 
viewpoint,  an  aliveness  to  the 
job.  “They  had  drive,  eagerness 
to  express  themselves  and  the 
techniques  to  bring  it  off,  to 
make  it  exciting.” 

Miller  said  this  period  ended 
when  television  came  along. 
“The  magazines  ran  scared,  cut¬ 
ting  dowm  on  the  opportunities 
for  photographers  to  go  out  and 
express  themselves  individually. 
Bookkeepers  moved  in,  the  mag¬ 
azines  became  bogged  down  in 
economics.  No  longer  could  a 
photographer  go  out  and  shoot 
a  story,  not  knowing  what  the 
end  was  going  to  be.  The  as¬ 
signments  w’ere  now’  a  commit¬ 
tee  procedure.  Now  the  maga¬ 
zine  knew  w’hat  the  end  was 
going  to  be  before  its  photog¬ 
rapher  ever  walked  out  of  the 
office.  Now  they  w’ere  involved 
in  illustrating  previous  points 
of  view.  Photojournalism  was 
turned  into  illustration.” 

He  said  that  good  journalism 
w’as  turning  up  in  company 
magazines  and  even  more  so  in 
the  Sunday  magazines  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  ‘Great  One’ 

Miller  outlined  what,  in  his 
opinion,  made  a  great  photo¬ 
journalist. 

Ego.  “The  greater  the  ego,  the 
greater  the  photographer.  You 
have  to  think  you’re  good.  You 
have  to  be  a  tough,  stubborn, 
opinionated,  know-it-all  who  is 
terribly  insecure  and  terribly 
competitive.” 

Understanding  Life.  “You 
have  to  understand  life  better 
than  anybody  else,  express  your 
emotions,  your  opinions  of  life 
the  way  you  see  them.” 

Responsibility.  “You  have  to 
accept  responsibility  for  failure, 
stick  your  neck  out  to  prove 
you  are  right.” 

To  be  a  successful  photog¬ 
rapher,  Miller  said,  one  must 
have  the  courage  to  act,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  beliefs  and  to  really 
live  those  beliefs.  It  was  a  24- 
hour  job,  seeing  pictures  all  the 
time,  competing  all  the  time. 

“There’s  a  place  for  pedes¬ 
trian  mechanics  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  But  there’s  a  lot  more 
room  at  the  top  for  the  active 
person,  the  one  who  thinks  with 
his  heart,  who  puts  a  little 
poetry  into  his  work. 

“How  does  all  this  apply  to 
newspaper  photography?  You 
say  you  don’t  have  time  to  take 
better  pictures?  I  say  make  the 
time  to  take  better  pictures. 
Sleep  less.  Take  less  time  to  eat 
Make  your  assig^nment  list  a 
living  list.  Plan  ahead.  Condi- 
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His  airline  spent  millions  to  make  sure 
his  flight  will  be  comfortable,  and  a  few  pennies 
more  to  put  his  mind  at  ease. 


When  a  passenger  on  a  tight  sched¬ 
ule  needs  to  know  if  his  connecting 
flight  in  Rome  will  be  on  time,  an  air¬ 
line  should  be  able  to  answer,  fast. 

That's  not  always  so  easy  when  the 
place  you  have  to  ask  is  an  ocean  away 
from  you. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  transoceanic 
query  has  to  be  relayed,  it's  done  man¬ 
ually.  If  the  operator  has  his  hands  full 
at  the  moment,  query  and  passenger 
have  to  wait.  And  you  know  how  long 


that  can  be  sometimes. 

But  at  ITT  World  Communications 
we  have  a  computerized  switching 
system  called  ARX.  When  a  message 
comes  in,  ARX  switches  it  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  electronically. 

At  the  speed  of  light,  not  at  the 
speed  of  people. 

Some  large  companies  have  their 
own  switching  systems,  out  that's  ex¬ 
pensive.  We  let  companies  share  ours 
for  pennies  a  message— a  lot  less  than 


the  cost  of  a  manual  routing,  or  the 
price  you'll  eventually  have  to  pay  be¬ 
cause  of  an  unhappy  customer. 

Banks,  oil  companies,  steamship 
lines  and  many  other  businesses  can 
use  our  ARX. 

We  can't  think  of  a  better  way  to 
spend  a  few  pennies— to  keep  a  cus¬ 
tomer  happy. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


c. 


First,  you  try  to  persuade  Tom  Colburn, 
George  Honeycutt,  David  Nance.  Blair 
Pittman  and  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle 
photo  staff  to  come  over  to  your  paper. 

Second,  you  make  sure  they  bring 
all  of  the  Chronicle's  Nikon  equipment 
with  them:  about  30  Nikon  F  camera 
bodies,  13  motor  drives,  52  interchange¬ 
able  Nikkor  lenses,  all  the  accessories, 
and  the  5  Nikonos  cameras  for  when 
the  going  gets  wet. 

George  Honeycutt,  the  Chronicle  s 


director  of  photography;  was  News- 
peper  Photographer  of  (he  Year  in 
1962.  In  1966,  this  top  award  went  to 
Tom  Colburn,  David  Nance  was  runner- 
up  And  Colburn  also  took  first  place  in 
the  General  News  category,  and  third  in 
News  Picture  Stories.  Nance  copped 
first  for  Color. 

Blair  Pittman  took  second  place  in 
the  Pictorial  class  as  well  as  third  in 
Color.  And  as  for  the  remaining  nine 
members  of  the  Chronicle  photo  staff, 


they  need  no  better  reference  than  the 
quality  and  vitality  they  bring  to  the 
paper's  picture  coverage  of  the»news. 

Takes  good  men  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  to  turn  out  good  pictures.  And  you 
undoubtedly  have  a  photo  staff  just  as 
capable  as  the  one  at  the  Chronicfe. 
We  just  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
Nikon  equipment.  Write. 

Nikon  Inc  Garden  City.  N.Y,  11533 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  In¬ 
dustries.  Inc.  (In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  P  Q  ) 


How  to  win 

press  photography  awards 
like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Georgians  Form 
Helicopter  Firm 
For  News  Media 


Photography 
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tion  yourself  so  that  when  the 
place  blows  up,  your  elbows  will 
be  sharper,  your  eyes  keener. 

The  only  opportunities  you  have 
are  the  ones  you  make.” 

Indianapolis 

That  evening  an  informal  ses¬ 
sion  betw'een  the  faculty  and  the 
aud’ence  was  held  on  a  head-to- 
head  basis.  The  next  morning, 
the  seminar  flew  on  to  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

They  arrived  the  same  after¬ 
noon  as  another  local  session, 
sponsored  by  the  Indiana  News 
Photographers  Association  w’as 
winding  up.  On  the  program  had 
been  Eddie  Adams,  Associated 
Press;  Dick  Yoakam,  Indiana 
University;  Saul  I.  Rabb,  judge 
of  the  Marion  County  Criminal 
Court,  and  Sherman  Gessert, 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel. 

That  evening  there  was  a  joint 
NPPA-Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner 
which  featured  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  “The  Changing  Picture.” 

On  this  panel  were  Bob  Gilka, 
director  of  photography.  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic;  Lemen;  Bob 
Harper,  chief  photographer, 

KPRC-tv,  Houston,  Tex;  Will 
Counts,  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Indiana  University; 

Charles  Scott,  director  of 
graphic  arts,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  and  James  Hetherington, 

WFBM-tv,  Indianapolis.  Maj. 

Donald  Blake,  chief  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  Defense  Information 
School,  Fort  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison,  moderated. 

Indianapolis  provided  the 

largest  single  audience  of  the  One  was  an  excellent  display 
four  stops  and  one  of  the  larg-  of  award-winning  photographs 
est  in  cross-country  short  course  by  the  Kansas  Press  Photog- 
history.  Nick  Longworth,  re-  raphers  Association, 
gional  seminar  chairman,  re-  The  second  event  was  the  ap- 
ported  509  registrations  from  a  pearance  of  eight  coeds  from 
13-state  area.  Included  were  180  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
students  from  the  Defense  In-  Mo.  Together  with  two  instruc- 
formation  School,  just  outside  tors,  they  had  driven  six  hours 
Indianapolis.  to  attend  the  seminar.  Their  en- 

At  the  panel  discussion,  thusiasm  gave  the  whole  faculty 
“Shooting  for  the  Military,”  a  lift  and  caused  Miller  to  men- 
Bud  Lee,  Life  magazine,  who  tion  in  his  talk  that  they  were 
was  1967  “Military  Photograph-  present  and  add  how  much  wom¬ 
en  of  the  Year”,  told  the  service  en  by  their  very  physical  make- 
audience:  “You’re  not  using  up  can  contribute  to  photojour- 
your  time  right.  When  I  w-as  in  nalism — contributions  that  a 
the  Army,  I  used  all  my  free  man  would  never  be  aware  of.  The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
time  to  learn  my  trade — with  The  two  photographers  pre-  members  of  the  Houston-Gulf 
government  photographic  equip-  senting  pictures  to  the  editor’s  Coast  Press  Photographers  As- 
ment.  panel  at  this  stop  were  Bill  sociation. 

“You  have  to  work.  You  have  Stephens  and  Jack  Ridley,  both  George  Honeycutt,  Houston 
to  stop  saying  some  officer  w’on’t  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon.  Chronicle,  is  the  newly  elected 
let  you  do  something.  You  have  Registration  in  Wichita  was  president  of  the  organization, 
to  believe  in  yourself,  believe  185,  wdth  53  of  it  military,  ac-  Bob  Harper,  tv  newsreel  cam- 


Macon,  Ga. 

A  corporation  which  will  util¬ 
ize  helicopters  has  been 
chartered  to  serve  Middle 
Georgia  news  media  and  various 
other  enterprises  requiring  ver¬ 
satile,  fast  aviation  service. 

Newscopters  Inc.,  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  Peyton  Anderson  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  R.  L. 
Leggett  as  president,  and  Bert 
Struby  as  vicepresident. 

Anderson  is  publisher  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  the  Macon 
News  and  Struby  is  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers.  Leggett  is  a  retired  U.S. 
Army  Lieutenant  Colonel  with 
helicopter  experience  in  both 
Europe  and  Vietnam. 

Equipment  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  service  includes  two 
types  of  Bell  Helicopters,  a  three 
place  47G4A  and  a  Model  206A 
Jet  Ranger.  Such  aircraft  and 
their  supporting  equipment  will 
be  based  at  Lewis  B.  Wilson 
Airport  and  will  operate  from 
helistops  and  heliports  through¬ 
out  Georgia. 

Applications  of  the  service  in 
Middle  Georgia  are  many  and 
varied,  Anderson  said. 

“The  growth  potential  for  this 
company  is  based  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  news  coverage,  the  ex¬ 
peditious  processing  of  news, 
transporting  bulk  loads  of  news¬ 
papers  to  distribution  points, 
support  of  promotions,  public 
service  and  leasing  time  to 
Middle  Georgia  enterprises,” 
Anderson  pointed  out. 


"JUNK"  MAN — Nelson  Brooks,  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and  News, 
describes  how  to  shoot  better  "junk"  pictures.  (Photo  by  Gre9  Gil¬ 
bert) 


M.  Wilson,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  Cliff  McNair  Jr., 

Bremerton  Sun. 

Registration  on  this  stop  was 
299  (140  military),  bringing 

the  overall  total  for  the  four 
cities  to  over  1,000  persons.  John  N.  Wheeler,  whose  jour- 

Audience  reaction  in  all  the  nalistic  career  spans  60  years 
cities  indicated  it  was  an  ex-  and  who  founded  the  Bell  Syn- 
cellent  show.  dicate,  has  given  the  Columbia 

•  University  Libraries  his  corre- 

Seminar  in  Houston  spondence  documenting  his  de^- 
_  mgs  with  authors  and  public 

Photographers  figures.  The  collection  numbers 

Houston  items.  Wheeler,  81,  is  a 

Individual  “Enterprise  in  member  of  the  Columbia  Colley 
Photo  Journalism”  will  be  the  class  of  1908.  He  began  his 
theme  of  a  one-day  seminar  here,  journalistic  career  with  the  New 
Februarv  3.  at  tho  Rico  Hotel.  York  Herald  in  1908. 
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PHOTOCOMPOSERS 

Can  they  really  do 

By  Kenneth  R.  Schurr  Jr. 


During  the  next  five  years, 
many  publishers  and  printers 
will  convert  from  hot  lead  to 
high-speed  phototypesetting. 
Even  now  this  transition  is 
occurring  —  cathode  ray  tube 
(CRT)  composer  technology  is 
here;  computer  text  handling 
methods  already  are  well  estab¬ 
lished. 

What  concerns  me  is  that 
many  of  us  may  be  tempted  to 
employ  photocomposers  knowing 
only  what  these  devices  can  do — 
not  what  they  should  do.  So  far, 
little  has  been  said  about  the 
immediate  and  long-range  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industry,  and 
even  less  about  the  ability  of 
available  high-speed  photocom¬ 
posers  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  Thus  we  can  and  should 
ask  ourselves:  Can  photocom¬ 
posers  really  do  the  job? 

While  I  can  speak  only  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  CRT  photocom¬ 
posers  now  available  or  an¬ 
nounced  for  future  delivery  do 
not,  at  this  time,  provide  a  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  warranting 
immediate  application.  This 
evaluation  is  based  on  practical 
performance  requirements  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  it 
would  seem,  also  to  the  overall 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  These  requirements  are: 
speed,  quality,  cost,  and  fiex- 
ibility. 

Speed 

First',  let’s  consider  speed.  On 
the  surface,  photocomposition 
appears  as  an  ideal  means  of 
speeding  classified  ad  typeset¬ 
ting.  By  funneling  new  ads 
directly  from  ad  takers  into  a 
computer  system,  where  they 
are  formulated  and  merged  auto¬ 
matically  with  existing  ads,  it 
should  be  possible  to  produce  30 
engraved  pages,  our  volume, 
within  two  hours.  This  would 
occur  between  4  and  6  p.m.,  com¬ 
mencing  with  computer  receipt 
of  last  ad  and  terminating  with 
transfer  of  finished  plates  to 
the  pressroom. 

Given  the  entire  two  hours 
for  typesetting,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  could  be  successfully  em¬ 
ployed.  But  only  60  minutes  can 
be  used  for  actual  typesetting; 
30  minutes  must  be  allowed  at 
the  beginning  for  computer  ad 

(Mr.  Schurr  is  Advanced 
Systems  Development  Manager 
at  the  Miami  Herald.) 


sorting  and  formatting,  and  30 
minutes  at  the  end  for  page 
engraving.  With  a  CRT  photo 
unit  operating  at  a  speed  of  700 
characters  per  second  and  set¬ 
ting  type  at  a  maximum  width 
of  three  columns,  64  minutes 
would  be  consumed  to  set  the 
entire  30  pages — already  over 
our  requirement.  Still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  is  film  loading 
and  advance  time,  roughly  about 
12  minutes  and  time  needed  for 
stripping  and  paste-up  approxi¬ 
mately  another  15  minutes. 

Thus,  we  see  that  we  can  af¬ 
ford  only  30  minutes  for  actual 


phototypesetting  if  only  double 
or  triple  columns  are  set  or  45 
minutes  if  full  page  composition 
is  performed.  And  to  handle  this 
ideally,  the  photocomposer 
should  provide  full  page  compo¬ 
sition  at  a  minimum  speed  of 
1,100  cps  or  strip  composition 
at  1,700  cps. 

Of  the  two  requirements,  a 
typesetting  speed  of  1,700  cps 
is  perhaps  feasible.  Full  page 
composition,  however,  still  ap¬ 
pears  some  distance  in  the 
future.  Most  photocomposers  at 
this  time  employ  film  measuring 
between  5V4  and  8%  inches.  This 
means  that  to  set  a  complete  15- 
inch  newspaper  classified  page, 
thereby  eliminating  stripping 
and  paste-up,  type  size  would 
have  to  be  reduced  one-third  or 
one-half  during  typesetting, 
then  enlarged  to  full  page  image 
during  film  processing.  En¬ 
larging  the  face  size  of  the  CRT 
as  to  accommodate  a  15-inch 
film,  which  some  publishers  have 
suggested,  is  technically  pos¬ 
sible  but  financially  prohibitive. 

Quality 

When  it  becomes  necessary, 
because  of  time  or  any  other 
requirement,  to  reduce  type  size 
during  composition  and  enlarge 
subsequently,  the  second  factor, 
quality,  must  be  considered. 
With  high-speed  photocomposi¬ 
tion  devices,  image  quality  is 
directly  related  to  the  lines  per 
inch  resolution  of  the  CRT  dis¬ 
play.  Comparatively,  it  is  the 
same  as  television  output;  the 
larger  the  screen,  the  poorer  the 
image  definition. 

The  generally  accepted  stand- 


the  job? 

ard  of  CRT  photocomposition 
quality  is: 

200-300  lines  per  inch — Low 
quality  proof  mode.  Similar  to 
appearance  of  high-speed  com¬ 
puter  printers. 

400-600  lines  per  inch — News¬ 
paper  quality,  the  600  being  re¬ 
quired  for  display  advertising. 

800-1200  lines  per  inch — Top 
quality;  800  for  books,  1000  for 
magazines  such  as  National 
Geographic. 

If  we  employ  a  photo  unit 
having  a  resolution  of  600  lines 
per  inch,  and  because  of  film 
width  limitation  must  set  type 
at  one-third  size,  we  are  going 
to  end  up  with  a  full  page  en¬ 


largement  having  an  effective 
resolution  below  200  lines  per 
inch — barely  proof  quality.  To 
obtain  the  required  final  image 
resolution  using  5%  inch  film 
and  one-third  type  size  reduc¬ 
tion,  the  line  resolution  of  the 
photo  unit  must  be  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  to  1,800  lines  per 
inch.  For  an  814  inch  film,  with 
type  size  reduced  to  half,  the 
photo  unit  line  resolution  must 
i)e  approximately  800  to  1,200 
lines  per  inch. 

CoHt 

Let  us  now  consider  the  third 
and  fourth  requirements  of 
photocomposition  devices :  cost 
and  fiexibility.  Most  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  intending  to  em¬ 
ploy  high-speed  photocomposi¬ 
tion  equipment  will  have  to  in¬ 
stall  two  such  devices,  one  of 
which  will  be  for  backup.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  cost  of  these  units 
runs  anywhere  from  $200,000  to 
$350,000  apiece.  Furthermore, 
the  user  will  need  a  large  scale 
computer  system  if  he  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  utilization.  And 
he  must  also  consider  the  cost 
of  engraving  plus  manpower 
expense  of  film  handling  and 
processing. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accept¬ 
able  return  on  this  large  invest¬ 
ment,  the  photo  units  would  have 
to  supplant  virtually  every  other 
method  of  news  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  typesetting  or,  because 
of  their  speed,  stand  idle.  This 
then  creates  the  requirement  for 
a  high-speed,  production-line  en¬ 
graving  method  to  handle  the 
volume  of  type  and  meet  dead¬ 
lines. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 
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Flexibility 

To  set  display  ads  and  news, 
however,  requires  that  the  photo 
unit  be  fiexible.  In  a  study  of 
display  ad  requirements  here  at 
the  Herald,  it  was  determined 
that  we  would  need  access  to  28 
different  type  faces  in  15  dif¬ 
ferent  point  sizes  ranging  from 
5*2  to  72  points.  Setting  type  in 
half  or  third  size  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  these  re¬ 
quirements,  assuming  of  course 
that  quality  could  be  maintained. 
Drop-off  of  resolution  in  the 
upper  point  sizes  is  intolerable 
since  the  upper  resolution  range 
for  newspapers  is  specifically  for 
display  ads — which  require  the 
larger  sizes. 

Right  now,  there  are  two  ways 
of  supplying  type  faces  in  CRT 
photocomposers.  One  involves 
internal  photo  unit  storage  of 
type  fonts  using  disks  or  gprids; 
the  other  involves  a  digitalized 
description  of  characters  main¬ 
tained  within  computer  memory. 
The  drawback  to  the  former 
method  is  that  it  is  a  mechanical 
operation  which  both  limits  the 
speed  of  system  operation  and 
restricts  the  number  of  fonts 
which  can  be  utilized.  The  draw¬ 
back  to  the  latter  method  is  that 
it  requires  some  means  of  direct, 
high-speed  character  informa¬ 
tion  transfer  from  computer  to 
photocomposer,  a  feature  which 
at  this  time  is  not  available. 

Another  solution  to  both  these 
drawbacks  would  be  a  photo  unit 
containing  its  own  digitalized 
and  random  access  memory 
which  would  be  accessible  both 
to  the  computer  and  to  the  CRT 
display.  This  would  allow  almost 
unlimited  use  of  character  fonts 
and  sizes  and  at  the  same  time 
high-speed  CRT  character  gener¬ 
ation.  This  type  of  unit  also 
could  be  ideally  applied  for 
proofing  of  display  ads.  Here, 
quality  could  be  sacrificed  for 
speed;  operating  even  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  cps,  resolution  would 
be  good  enough  to  isolate  errors. 

Another  consideration  in 
photo  unit  selection  would  be  the 
availability  of  various  types  of 
output.  Proofing,  and  certainly 
several  of  these  would  be  re¬ 
quired  prior  to  setting  the  final 
pages,  dictates  output  on  Right 
Reading  position  paper  while 
the  final  run  would  require 
wrong  reading  negative  if  set  in 
strips.  For  offset  platemaking, 
wrong  reading  reverse  capability 
is  another  requirement. 

These  are  the  several  reasons 
why  I  say  all-electronic  photo¬ 
composition  systems  are  not  as 
yet  of  a  caliber  allowing  immedi¬ 
ate  application:  each  of  the 
interacting  performance  factors 
— speed,  quality,  cost  and  appli¬ 
cation  flexibility — still  fa’’  short 
of  our  exacting  publishing  re¬ 
quirements. 
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WILLIAM  E.  KETCHIE  has  been 
promoted  to  production  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
James  Payton,  who  joined  the 
News  last  March  from  a  paper 
manufacturing  firm,  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  PM. 


Officers  of  the  MILGO/IDAB  Corporation  join  the  heads  of  the 
two  parent  firms  at  the  Milgo  Electronic  Corporation  plant  in 
Miami.  Flanking  an  automatic  newspaper  stacker  are  (I  to  r) 
Edward  Smith,  treasurer;  Monroe  A.  Miller,  president  of  Milgo; 
Karl  Ziegler,  vice  president-Technical  Services;  Edward  Bleckner 
Jr.,  president;  Bengt  Brunnberg,  vicepresident-Sales;  and  C.  G. 
Flander,  president  of  Industrial  Developments  AB  of  Sweden. 


Milgo  and  IDAB  Linked 
For  Sale  of  Equipment 


For  Effieitnt  Newspaper  Operatian 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Tjfpe  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Reed  •  Cellcie  Park.  Ma 
Phone  864-7577 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiad  gioen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 

iAckpen  3-6105 


The  biggest 
newspaper 
in  the  United  States 
doesn’t  use  as 
many  mats 
as  we  do 

Just  for  our  moisture-testing  program  to  insure  uniform  shrinkage 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Fast-Growing  Daily  Goes 
To  Offset  and  Computers 

Just  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  The  plant  will  use  a  Photon 
Fort  Walton  Beach  was  a  village  513  for  ad  composition  and  two 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  with  Photon  713-lOs  for  straight 
a  population  of  less  than  3,000  matter,  with  a  Morisawa  for 
people  and  a  ■weekly  newspaper  news  heads  and  ad  corrections, 
printed  45  miles  away  in  Pen-  Local  type  will  be  set  on  non- 
sacola.  justified  tape  and  transmitted 

Today  the  Playground  Area,  by  Dataspeed  machines  to  the 
as  Fort  Walton  Beach  and  its  central  computer  in  West  Palm 
suburbs  are  called,  boasts  a  Beach,  where  they  are  justified 
booming  economy  and  a  popula-  and  re-transmitted  back  to  the 
tion  of  over  30,000.  Ft.  Walton  Beach  Photons. 

The  little  weekly  has  become  Pages  will  be  produced  wdth  a 
the  Playground  Daily  News,  a  roll-film  Spartan  II  camera  and 
John  H.  Perry  newspaper,  wipe-on  plates. 

Started  not  quite  22  years  ago  According  to  Frank  Haugh, 
as  a  member  of  the  Perry  group  publisher,  the  Playground  Daily 
of  publications,  the  paper  was  News  will  offer  full  color  flex- 
printed  as  a  satellite  publica-  ibility. 

tion  of  the  Pensacola  News-  The  press  will  produce  24 
Joumnl,  switching  printing  standard  size  newspaper  pages, 
operations  to  the  Panama  City  or  48  tabloid  size  pages,  at 
News-Herald  plant  a  fewr  years  speeds  up  to  18,000  papers  per 
ago  when  it  became  a  semi-  hour. 

weekly,  then  a  five-day  daily.  The  Suburban  w  ill  be  designed 

The  Playground  Daily  News  is  to  permit  installation  of  addi- 
scheduled  to  occupy  its  owm  tional  press  units, 
plant  located  on  Eglin  Parkway,  , 

the  city’s  main  business  artery,  i- 

and  will  feature  electronic  type-  Story  of  Pliotoooilip 


OPERATION  CLEANLINESS  in  the  new  plant  of  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  a  Copley  Newspaper  in  California,  is  made  easier  by 
this  contraption  devised  by  Stereo  Foreman  Curt  Harmon  to  rid 
the  building  of  dross  smoke  and  fumes.  At  left  are  Danny  Puccio, 
stereotyper;  Harmon,  the  inventor;  and  at  right  is  John  Tygret, 
production  manager. 

Stereotyper’s  Invention 
Removes  Smoke  and  Fumes 


setting  and  a  six-unit  Suburban 
press,  manufactured  by  the  Goss 
Company. 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


A\AIN 

CHAS.  T.  AfVAIN,  INC. 
Snyineers 


Shown  on  Television 

Local  television  stations  na¬ 
tionwide  are  showing  “The 
Photon  Story,”  a  film  that  com¬ 
pletely  describes  phototypeset¬ 
ting.  The  film  was  especially  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  “New  Horizons” 
public-service  television  series, 
which  focuses  on  scientific  and 
technological  achievements.  Con¬ 
rad  Nagel  is  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

“The  Photon  Story”  features 
14  phototypesetters  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line,  and  camera  visits 
to  users’  establishments.  Loca¬ 
tions  include  the  composition 
room  of  the  Newark  (N,  J.) 
Star  Ledger  and  an  installation 
of  the  ultra-high-speed  ZIP  901 
in  the  telephone  directory  opera- 


Torrance,  Calif. 

Moving  into  a  multi-million 
dollar  installation  presents  a 
problem  and  expense  of  keeping 
it  both  beautiful  and  functional. 
It  takes  pride  of  ownership  and 
pride  of  association  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  to  maintain 
it  at  top  efficiency. 

At  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  management  believes  a 
little  paint  and  pride  are  better 
than  excuses  for  a  sub-par  de¬ 
partment.  One  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  is  prone  to  being 
sub-par,  because  of  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  problem,  is  Steretoype. 

Most  metal  pots  are  equipped 
with  smoke-removing  fans  for 
normal  operations,  but  they 
make  no  provision  for  the  smoke. 


while  the  dressing  of  a  metal  pot 
is  in  progress. 

A  device  for  removing  smoke 
and  fume  has  been  designed  by 
Curt  Harmon,  stereotype  super¬ 
intendent. 

a.  It  fits  standard  dross  drums. 

b.  It  can  be  transported  to 
various  work  areas  by  one  man. 

c.  It  fits  into  present,  existing 
duct  works  by  the  use  of  its 
flexible  tube  containing  dampers. 

When  the  dressing  has  been 
completed,  the  dampers  are 
closed,  thus  reverting  the  up¬ 
draft  fan  into  its  normal  opera¬ 
tion  of  venting  the  pots. 

The  job  of  dressing,  which 
formerly  required  a  face  mask 
and  was  considered  a  dirty  job 
to  be  avoided,  is  now'  classified  as 


tion  at  the  New  York  Telephone  flux  fumes,  odors,  and  soot  any  other  routine  stereotype 
Company.  arising  from  the  dross  drum,  operation  and  is  done  day  or 


TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  FULL  reel  space  every  day  —  run  Hl-n 


OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  Vz  OR  %  ROLL 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
It  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


night,  whether  a  lull  in  produc¬ 
tive  work  permits  it. 

“Most  important  feature  of 
all,”  said  Harmon,  “is  the  cost- 
economy  factor.  For,  at  the 
Breeze,  we  utilize  it  on  both  our 
stereotype  pot  and  in  the  remelt 
room,  eliminating  the  injurious 
and  offensive  smoke  and  fumes 
as  well  as  the  soot  problem.  With 
the  absence  of  this  dross  dust, 
our  machines  stay  clean  and 
efficiently  operative.  All  depart¬ 
ments,  including  our  own, 
breathe  easier  and  are  cleaner.” 

“Now,”  says  John  Tygret, 
production  manager,  “one  of  our 
last  bones  of  contention  between 
newspaper  publishing  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  removed.” 
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Stacked  Pasters  Shorten  Press  Runs 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

Stacked  flying  pasters  have 
been  applied  to  the  Tacoma 
New»  Tribune  presses  in  a  move 
which  reduces  the  running  time 
of  each  edition. 

The  first  installation  has  re¬ 
duced  the  press  time  required 
daily  by  from  a  half  hour  to  45 
minutes,  Elbert  H.  Baker  II, 
publisher,  said. 

Installation  of  similar  Cline 
automatic  pasters  to  a  second 
six-unit  Hoe  line  will  enable  the 
two  presses  to  turn  out  15,000 
copies  an  hour  collect  instead  of 
the  10,000  former  rating  and 
so  increase  production  by  50 
percent,  it  is  estimated. 

Elevator  Built 

The  stacked  pasters  are  fed 
by  a  three-stop  elevator  which 
conveys  newsprint  rolls  into 
ready  positions  at  sub-basement, 
basement  and  near-ceiling 
heights. 

One  elevator  is  at  each  end  of 
the  press.  The  elevator  and  sub¬ 
basement  paster  required  the 
construction  of  a  14-foot  square 
hole  10  feet  in  depth. 

The  idea  of  vertical  flying 
paster  stacks  at  each  end  of  a 
press  came  to  Herbert  E.  Stark, 
business  manager,  as  a  wild 
dream  which  would  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  meet¬ 
ing  increast  d  press  demands  j 
faced  by  TNT. 

The  afternoon  and  Sunday  j 
newspaper  had  expanded  its  ' 
plant  almost  to  the  limit  of  its  ' 
downtown  site.  Th^re  was  no  . 
press  pit  and  only  25  feet  of  j 
space  at  each  end  of  the  press 
units,  a  situation  that  prevented 
eliminating  satisfactory  press 
expansion. 

Dry  Type 

Cline  flying  pasters  with  reels 
and  tensions  were  purchased 
from  the  Denver  Post.  These  are 


^RSHALL 

MAINTENANCE  I 

MILLWRIGHTS 

RIGGERS 

MACHINISTS  A 

Equipptd  for  ^ 
*"1  job,  24  V 

hours  a  day—  ' 

tY 

•nd  no  axtra  charge  1 

for  ovartima,  nights  or  waakands.  I 

liilili 

of  the  dry  paster  type.  The 
power  used  in  Denver  was  of  the 
same  ca^jacity  as  that  supplied 
in  Tacoma. 

Credit  for  devising  the  instal¬ 
lation  and  putting  it  into  opera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  Marion  Gaunt- 
lett  of  the  Service  Welding  & 
Machinery  Company,  Seattle. 
The  Hoe  units  used  by  the  TNT 
were  never  designed  to  use 
pasters. 

The  installation  to  end  the 
necessity  of  making  pasters  by 
hand  with  roll  hangers  at  the 
end  of  the  press  was  tested  with 
a  92-page  newspaper  which 


normally  requires  some  76  roll 
changes  in  the  use  of  TNT’s  two 
six-unit  presses.  Each  hand¬ 
pasting  requires  around  three 
minutes. 

The  test  run  was  marked  by 
a  single  miss.  The  ultimate  for 
the  single  press  installation  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  38 
stops  for  roll  changes  at  three 
minutes  each,  or  a  total  of  114 
minutes. 

Second  Prepared 

With  the  success  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  assured,  the  TNT  immedi¬ 
ately  began  digging  pits  for  its 


second  six-unit  press.  Both 
presses  will  be  automated. 

Gauntlett  is  a  machinist  who 
has  worked  for  many  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers.  His  associ¬ 
ates  include  a  brother,  William 
Gauntlett  and  Robert  Bell,  who 
formerly  was  a  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  machinist. 

• 

Going  Into  Offset 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  publisher 
of  the  Missoula  Missoulian,  has 
announced  the  first  step  taken 
toward  conversion  to  offset  pub¬ 
lishing  from  letterpress.  Five 
Goss  Urbanite  press  units  have 
been  ordered.  Full  offset  opera¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  June,  1968. 


“This  Nolan  AutoMold  is  the  most 
trouhle-free  piece  of  new  equipment  we 
ever  bought, ’’says  Herhert  E.  Cox  Jr., 
Wilmington  News-Journal  production  director. 


“The  quality  of  the  pigs,  its  speed  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  exceeded  our  expectations.”  AutoMold  has 
reduced  casting  time  from  42  hours  +  overtime  to  35 
hours  without  overtime  —  a  20%  saving!  The  News- 
Journal  installation  also  includes  Nolan’s  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  Remelter  and  Meltevator  automatic  loader.  Sound 
good?  You  bet!  Ask  your  Nolan  Man  for  all  the  facts. 
You’ll  like  his  money-saving  answers! 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 
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2V2  Years  of  Preparation  Behind  Change  to  Offset 


tential  production  economies,  a 
decision  was  subsequently  made 
to  switch  from  hot  metal  com¬ 
position  to  photocomposition  us¬ 
ing:  Photon  200’s  for  ad  compo¬ 
sition  and  Photon  713’s  for 
straight  matter.  The  change  to 
offset  printing  and  to  photo¬ 
composition  were  made  at  the 
same  time. 

The  new  equipment  is  housed 
in  an  addition  to  the  News 
building  in  downtowm  New 
Castle.  This  made  the  change¬ 
over  considerably  easier  than  as 
if  there  had  been  a  change  to  a 
new  building. 

An  automated  process  camera 
room  operation  was  installed  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  proc¬ 
ess.  Film  is  exposed  in  a  roll 
film  Chemco  Camera  and  then 
carried  by  means  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  transport  system  to  a 
Logetronics  automatic  film  proc¬ 
essor.  The  processor  delivers 
finished  film  to  the  plate  room. 

In  order  to  complete  the  job 
of  delivering  a  well  printed  pa¬ 
per  to  the  24,000  subscribers, 
the  News  installed  a  semi-auto¬ 
mated  mailroom  operation  to  de¬ 
liver  bundles  to  the  fleet  of  six 
trucks. 

The  initial  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  marked  by  somewhat 
delayed  press  runs  as  personnel 
learned  the  techniques  of  photo¬ 
composition  and  offset  lithog¬ 
raphy  and  as  “bugs”  were 
worked  out  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Rentz  said  this  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  management  in 
spite  of  rather  extensive  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel  before  the 
changeover. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsbarg — Coniulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  PE  , 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  t^e  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 
331  MADISON  AVENUE. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


LET  'ER  ROLL? — Richard  E.  Rentz,  at  right,  co-publisher  of  the 
New  Castle  News,  gives  the  word  for  Mrs.  Jessie  Treadwell  Anderson, 
granddaughter  of  the  paper's  founder,  to  start  the  new  offset  press. 
At  left,  J.  Richard  Rentz  and  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Rentz,  ntother  of  the 
co-publishers,  watch. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  S’ew  Castle  News  has 
switched  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set  after  two  and  one-half  years 
of  preparation.  A  Goss  Metro 
offset  press,  w’hich  contains  four 
units  with  color  deck,  is  the 
major  part  of  a  $1.3  million  in¬ 
vestment  which  includes  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  house  the  new  press,  a 
composing  room  with  Photon 
equipment,  new'  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  other  photo  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  honor  of  starting  the 
press  on  its  first  official  run 
went  to  Mrs.  Jessie  Treadwell 
Anderson,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  News  and 
granddaughter  of  George  E. 
Treadwell  w'ho  founded  the 
News  in  1880. 


IT'S  IN  NEW  CASTLE — This  is  a  view  in  the  new 
pressroom  af  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  which  has 
changed  over  to  offset  and  photocomposition. 


Standing  by,  partly  for  the 
ceremony  but  mainly  to  handle 
potential  difficulties,  w’ere  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Rentz,  publisher,  and  J. 
Fred  Rentz,  co-publisher,  who 
supervised  the  changeover  from 
start  to  finish.  Also  present  was 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  F. 
Rentz,  widow  of  the  News,  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1946  to  1954. 

Fred  Rentz  said  the  change¬ 
over  was  prompted  by  the  need 
for  a  new  press  with  greater 
page  capacity,  more  color  flex¬ 
ibility  and  better  reproduction 
quality  than  the  1923  vintage 
Goss  semi-cylindrical  letterpress 
previously  in  use.  A  few  months 


after  a  decision  was  made,  the 
Goss  Company  announced  the 
four-page  wide  Metro  and  an 
order  w'as  placed. 

Because  of  the  compatibility 
of  offset  printing  with  photo¬ 
composition  and  because  of  po¬ 
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Computer  Speeds  Up 
New  York  Times  Index 

Beginning  in  January,  the 
New  York  Times  Index  will  be 
produced  by  computer. 

According  to  Ivan  Veit,  vice- 
president  of  the  Times,  com¬ 
puterization  will  make  the  In¬ 
dex  more  comprehensive  and 
more  legible,  will  reduce  the 
time  needed  to  publish  it,  and 
will  enable  the  Times  to  offer 
a  variety  of  additional  indexing 
seiwices. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 
consists  of  summaries  of  the 
news  published  in  the  Times, 
arranged  by  subject.  It  is  is¬ 
sued  twice  a  month  in  magazine 
form,  and  all  material  for  the 
year  is  re-edited  and  cumulated 
into  an  annual  volume.  More 
than  3,000  public  libraries,  col¬ 
leges,  high  schools,  govemment 
agencies  and  businesses  use  it 
for  reference  on  current  affairs. 

Computerization  will  advance 
publication  of  the  annual  Index 
by  four  months — from  late  June 
to  late  February.  Production  of 
the  semimonthly  issues  will  also 
be  speeded  by  at  least  one  day. 
The  first  semimonthly  produced 
by  computer  will  be  the  issue  of 
January  1-15,  1968.  The  first 
computerized  annual  will  be  the 
1968  volume,  issued  early  in 
1969. 


C'EST  MAGNIFIQUE! — Executives  from  three  French  Hammer  counter-stackers  in  the  Miami  Herald's  mail- 
newspapers — R.  Bulcourt  of  Le  Parisien  Libere,  Jean  room.  They  were  members  of  a  group  from  FIEJ  tech- 
Delohen  of  Le  Monde  and  Bernard  Defret  of  Nord-  nical  conference.  The  Herald's  dock  has  21  stations 
Eclair — view  the  operation  of  one  of  nine  Cutler-  and  I  I  trucks  can  be  loaded  simultaneously. 
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Production 
Plant  Begun 
At  Green  Bay 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 

A  $3  million-plus  expansion 
program  for  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  began  Nov.  15 
when  ground  was  broken  for  a 
56,000  square  foot  production 
building. 

According  to  Daniel  C.  Beisel, 
president  and  publisher,  the  two- 
story  building,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1969,  will  be  one-and-a-half 
times  larger  than  the  existing 
three-story  building  which 
houses  all  of  the  newspaper’s 
facilities.  It  will  be  connected  to 
the  rear  corner  of  the  present 
building. 

The  six-unit  Goss  Mark  II 
press,  ordered  last  year,  will  be 
equipped  with  Webmaster  SCR 
Unit  Drive,  flying  pasters  and 
the  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-Mist 
system. 


UNDER  WAY — Conttruction  has 
been  started  on  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  building  for  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  which  will 
contain  56,000  square  feet  of 
space. 


sumption,  compared  with  the 
present  two-day  supply. 

Room  for  18  Unit.  „  ^  Tensionplate  heavy-duty 

Pony  Autoplate  and  Automiller 
The  press  room  is  designed  to  with  pre-registering  attachment 
accommodate  eight  press  units  will  facilitate  the  platecasting, 
in  the  near  future,  with  pro-  A  reversible  stereo  plate  con- 
vision  for  18  additional  units  veyor  will  move  plates  to  and 
when  needed.  from  the  press  room.  The  en- 

Among  the  new  equipment  graving  department  will  be 
ordered  for  the  two-line  mail  modernized  with  the  latest  equip- 
room  are  Cutler-Hammer  news-  ment,  some  of  which  is  already 
paper  conveyors,  bottom  wrap-  in  use. 

pers  and  automatic  tyers.  Tele-  The  editorial,  advertising  and 
scoping  power  truck  loaders  will  business  departments  will  ex¬ 
speed  the  loading  of  the  trucks  pand  into  the  existing  produc¬ 
at  mail  room-level  docks.  tion  space  when  the  new  build- 

Unloading  and  storing  news-  ing  is  completed, 
print  will  be  facilitated  by  a  Berners,  Schober  and  Kilp, 
Gifford-Wood  newsprint  roll  Green  Bay,  are  the  architects, 
drop.  The  new  newsprint  storage  with  William  Ginsberg  Associ- 
space  will  hold  a  two-months  ates.  New  York,  as  consulting 
supply  based  on  present  con-  engineers. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  BUHONS— Publisher  Talbof  T.  Speer  and 
Editor-General  Manager  Elmer  M.  Jackson  Jr.  study  the  control 
console  on  the  new  Goss  Urbanite  press  in  the  plant  of  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital.  The  six-unit  press,  part  of  a 
$1,000,000  modernization  program,  replaced  48-page  and  32-page 
semi-cylindrical  Goss. 


Use  of  Computers  showed,  but  the  gradual  trend  to- 

T  fT<  ...  •  ward  general-purpose  systems 

In  Typesetting  Gams  continued  during  the  past  year, 
“More  computer  installations  The  balance  has  shifted  in  favor 
were  made  within  the  past  12  of  this  hardware.  Special-pur- 
months  than  during  the  entire  pose  typesetting  computers  ac- 
previous  history  of  computerized  count  for  47  percent  of  the  corn- 
typesetting,”  according  to  a  re-  puters  in  use. 
cently  completed  investigation  by  , 

Composition  Information  Serv¬ 
ices,  Los  Angeles.  Heat  Sheet  Added 

The  latest  survey  reveals  534  ^3^  Coaters 

industry  firms  now  using  com¬ 
puters  in  the  composing  room  Irvington,  N.  J. 

application.  These  systems,  rep-  Goodkin  Wax  Coaters  are  now 
resenting  the  hardware  of  some  equipped  with  a  heating  element 
20  manufacturers,  are  to  be  called  a  Heat  Sheet,  according 
found  in  46  U.S.  states  and  in  to  an  announcement  by  the 
22  countries  throughout  the  M.  P.  Goodkin  Company,  manu- 
world.  facturers  of  Graphic  and  Corn- 

Newspapers  are  the  major  mercial  Art  Cameras  and  Acces- 
users  with  nearly  63  percent  of  sory  Equipment.  The  Heat 
the  total.  Commercial  printers  Sheet,  developed  by  the  U.S. 
follow  with  20.5  percent,  and  Steel  Company,  utilizes  a  printed 
typesetting  specialists  account  circuit  as  the  heating  element, 
for  less  than  6  percent.  Thus,  each  heater  is  identical 

Mergenthaler  JusTape  sales  and  has  precisely  similar  warm- 
outpaced  all  others,  the  survey  up  characteristics. 
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A  "Model  B"  CAPCO  Color  Separator  has  been  designed  for  run¬ 
ning  against  rubber  rollers.  This  new  model  color  separator  is  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy  duty  aluminum  casting  and  has  spring  loaded 
wiper  blades  for  removing  the  excess  ink  from  the  rubber  rollers. 
The  excess  ink  is  caught  in  a  drip  pan.  The  separator  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  any  rotary  press  In  eiflier  a  forward  or  reverse  direction 
without  changing  the  adjustment. 


g\  A  ^  T  Association,  called  the  seminar 

^4*  4  I  “An  excellent  program.” 

Those  attending  the  in-plant 
k  cs  sessions  filled  out  response  cards 

J\  liOm  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  and 

_  results  showed  that  a  vast  ma- 

hv|^ aVi  rkTk  would  like  to  attend  an- 

yy  "1.  aSIIwU  other  seminar  at  the  end  of  a  six 
month  interval.  A  majority  of 
Newspaper  publishers  and  pro-  those  voting  favored  the  two-day 
duction  men  became  “printer’s  length  of  the  seminar,  although 
devils”  for  a  weekend  recently  a  number  of  others  felt  that  the 
at  a  newspaper  plant  in  Athens,  workshop  should  last  three  days. 
Tennessee.  Only  a  few  felt  that  one  day 

Using  the  new  production  would  be  sufficient, 
plant  at  the  Athens  Daily  Post-  Assisting  Taber  as  instructors 
Athenian  as  a  classroom,  247  were  representatives  of  several 
newspaper  people  representing  newspaper  supply  companies  in- 
80  newspapers  in  a  dozen  states  eluding:  Frank  Baker  and  A1 
acted  as  student-trainees  in  an  Tal^r  Jr.,  Goss;  A.  J.  (Bud) 
offset  working  clinic.  The  sem-  Strine,  Joe  Wheeler  and  Ed  Con- 
inar  was  co-sponsored  by  the  over,  Chemco  Photoproducts; 
Tennessee  Press  Association  and  Thomas  E.  Wilder,  Gene  Rhodes 
the  Goss  Company,  division  of  ^od  Byron  E.  Carlson,  Flint  Ink 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.  It  was  Corp.;  Albert  T.  Baer,  Durolith 
the  third  offset  seminar  spon-  Corp.;  Karl  Fox,  Rapid  Roller 
sored  by  Goss  and  the  first  Corp.;  and  Ron  Hurt,  Bowater 
sponsorship  by  TPA.  Paper  Co. 

A1  Taber  Sr.,  representing  .  Classes  included  camera  tech- 
Goss,  said  attendance  was  more  darkroonri, 

than  double  that  of  either  of  the  Pressroom  chemicals 

bio  previous  workshops.  wash-up  pre-press,  blankets 

,  ,  and  rollers,  stripping,  layout  and 

The  purpose  of  the  seminars  makeup.  Through  films  and 

is  to  provide  technical  training  discussion  the  classes  studied 
and  experience  for  letterpress  newsprint  from  seedlings  to 
production  people  who  have  re-  finished  product,  and  on  the  final 
cently  converted  to  offset,  or  w’ho  — under  the  instructions  of 

are  contemplating  offset  conver-  ^aber  Jr.— participated  in 
sion.  The  w'orkshops  have  also  x.  nm 

proven  popular  with  editorial  '  , 

employes  who  are  not  actually  i  •  *  c  j 

involved  with  production,  but  Graphic  Arts  Study 
who  want  to  familiarize  them-  Scholarships  Open 
selves  with  the  offset  process.  „ 

Facilities  at  the  Daily  Post-  ^  .  Pittsburgh 

Athenian,  including  a  new  5-  ^ver  $30,000  m  four-year 
unit  Goss  Community  web  offset  scholarships  will  te  awarded 
press,  were  used  by  the  “stu-  spring  by  the  National 

dents”  at  the  seminar,  both  in  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  an  affil- 
supervised  classes  and  in  actual 

production  of  a  workshop  news-  Foundation.  The  Scholar- 

ships  are  available  to  U.S., 
V  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  Canadian  and  Mexican  second- 

The  two-day  workshop  started  ^  ^^.^ool  students  planning  to 

on  Saturday  with  eight  hour-  jggg  ^ 

long  classes  made  up  of  an  aver-  communi- 

age  of  26  students  per  class.  On  management,  engineer- 

Sunday  the  entire  group  par-  j  education, 

ticipated  m  the  typesetting,  i^f^^^ation  can  be  received 
^steup,niakeup  and  actual  pro-  ^  National 

auction  of  an  8-hour  souvenir  01.1  m  1. 

r  XU  T^  1  n  X  Scholarship  Trust  Fund,  Graph- 
edition  of  the  Daily  Post-  .  *  x  rp  u  •  i  x  >4^1  c 

„  n  uu  ^  J  1C  Arts  Technical  Center,  4615 
Athenian.  Henry  Cobb,  produc-  ^eg  Avenue  Pittsburgh  Pa 
tion  manager  of  the  Dekalb  ^‘^sourgn,  ra. 

(Ga.)  New  Era-Record,  and  “  ’  ^ 

Jack  T.  Owens,  publisher  of  the 

Cherokee  Scout,  Murphy,  N.  C.  Printing  Service 

-two  newsmen  with  offset  ex-  Minneapolis 

Two  Wisconsin  newspaper  ex- 
g  ese  ac  ivi  les.  ecutives  are  new'  members  of  the 

Glen  McNeil,  secretary-man-  board  of  directors  of  Graphic 
ager  of  TPA,  said  that  he  has  Arts  Industry  Inc.,  an  organiza- 
received  inquiries  from  state  tion  that  provides  management 
press  association  managers  in  services.  They  are:  Marshall  B. 
-J»  states  expressing  interest  in  Atkinson,  president-editor  of  the 
similar  projects  for  their  own  Eau  Claire  Morning  Leader  and 

TfiUnrnm.'  and  Willintn  Huff. 
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SYNDICATES 


Dr.  Falkner  Writes 
About  Child  Health 


Dr.  Frank  Falkner,  pedia¬ 
trician,  will  write  a  column  on 
child  health  three  times  a  week 
for  Newsday  Specials. 

The  columnist  has  treated 
thousands  of  children  in  three 
countries  in  the  last  22  years. 
He  is  chief  of  staff  of  Children’s 
Hospital,  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  School  of  Medicine,  and  is 
professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
same  school. 

He  was  born  in  England 
(1918)  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oriel  House  at  St.  Asaph 
and  Malvern  College  before  en¬ 
tering  Corpus  Christi  College 
of  Cambridge  University.  He 
also  studied  at  London  Hospital 


Dr.  Frank  Falkner 


Medical  College  and,  in  1945, 
qualified  as  a  doctor  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  M.R.C.S.  (member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons). 

Dr.  Falkner  is  an  authority 
on  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  study 
of  twins. 

He  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1948 
as  the  first  exchange  resident 
physician  after  the  war  and 
spent  a  year  at  the  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  Back  in 
London,  he  became  out-patient 
medical  director  at  Victoria  Hos¬ 
pital  for  children,  then  a  rank¬ 
ing  official  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  During  the  same 
period,  1949  to  1955,  he  was  re¬ 
search  scholar  in  pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Liverpool  and, 
subsequently,  research  medical 
officer  and  lecturer  in  child 
health  at  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  of  the  University  of 


London.  His  only  ventures  into 
private  practice  came  at  this 
time,  on  a  part-time  basis,  as  a 
consultant  in  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Falkner  took  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  in  1953  to  bo- 
come  assistant  to  Prof.  Robert 
Debre  at  the  Hospital  des  En- 
fants  Malades  and  director  of 
Growth  Studies  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Center,  both 
in  Paris. 

A  group  of  his  colleagues 
from  Cincinnati  days  who  had 
gone  on  to  the  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  at  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  asked  Dr.  Falkner  to  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1956.  He 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1963. 

In  1968,  he  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  go  to  Saigon  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Health 
as  visiting  professor  of  pedi¬ 
atrics. 

• 

Rose  Bowl  Feature 
Columns  Offered 

Indiana  University,  the  Cin¬ 
derella  team  of  college  football 
this  season,  will  play  top-ranked 
Southern  California  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  on  January  1. 

The  Indianapolis  Xews  is  of¬ 
fering  fiv’e  columns  by  John 
Pont,  coach  of  the  Hoosiers.  He 
will  discuss  various  aspects  of 
the  Rose  Bowl,  his  rags-to-rich- 
es  team  and  the  Trojans.  The 
columns  will  be  av'ailable  for 
publication  Dec.  28,  29,  30,  and 
Jan.  1  and  2. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News,  said 
the  prices  for  use  of  the  five 
Pont  columns  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  under  25,000  circulation, 
$25;  25,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  $50;  all  others,  $75. 


Europe’s  Youth 

Mary  Fawcett,  23,  a  Cleve¬ 
land  college  graduate  student, 
spent  two  months  in  Europe  in¬ 
terviewing  young  people.  She 
has  written  a  five-part  series  for 
distribution  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  about  the  current  re¬ 
bellion  of  young  Europeans, 
similar  to  that  in  this  country. 
She  found  European  youth  fran¬ 
tically  searching  for  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  action,  yet 
not  willing  to  break  completely 
with  traditions  of  their  elders. 
The  series  is  illustrated  with 
photos. 


COLUMNIST  — Virginia  Marma- 
duke,  a  former  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reporter  and  ex-newscaster  who 
writes  a  weekly  column,  "Enjoy 
Illinois"  for  176  newspapers,  came 
back  to  town  Nov.  21  from  her 
log  cabin  home  at  Pickneyville  to 
speak  to  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  on  its  50th 
birthday. 


Syndicate 
^  entences 


A1  Capp,  creator-cartoonist  of 
“Li’l  Abner,”  in  a  session  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society, 
revealed  that  the  former  head 
of  a  large  syndicate  told  him  he 
would  have  to  take  all  hillbilly 
dialect  out  of  his  strip  when  he 
first  offered  it,  smarten  up  Ab¬ 
ner  and  change  his  Mammy  into 
a  nice  folksy  mother.  A1  was  ter¬ 
ribly  depressed  until  he  managed 
to  sell  it  to  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  for  $50  a  week  guar¬ 
antee  with  a  chance  to  do  what 
he  wanted  with  the  strip.  (It’s 
now  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.) 

“I  devised  the  attitude  that 
if  the  incredible  was  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  you  can  do  it  by  making 
the  shoes  believable  and  readers 
will  not  notice  the  impossibility 
of  the  story,”  he  said. 

“For  30  years,  I  was  called  a 
Communist  because  I  attacked 
the  right  and  now  I  am  called  a 
Nazi  because  I  attack  the  left,” 
he  remarked.  “I  have  a  good 
time  opposing  fraud.  I  fired  at 
the  far  right  and  now  I  fire  at 
the  far  left.  I  have  not  changed. 
I  am  just  abrasive  and  cutting 
to  a  different  group  of  people.” 

He  advised  cartoonists  to 
study  the  classic  humor  of 
Dickens  and  now  the  writings  of 
Art  Buchwald,  who  was  another 
speaker,  in  seeking  the  secrets 
of  humor. 

“It’s  fun  to  be  bad  tempered 
in  any  field,”  he  remarked  with 
a  wry  grin.  “I’ve  never  been 
sued,  but  the  late  Margaret 
Mitchell  who  wrote  ‘Gone  With 


The  Wind’  threatened  to  sue  me.  < 
I  try  to  alienate  young  people  ■ 
who  want  to  run  the  world  and 
know  nothing  about  anything  | 

except  sex  and  hot  rod  cars.” 

The  three  speakers  at  the 
dinner — Capp,  Buchwald  and  | 

George  Plimpton,  editor  of  the  ' 

Paris  Review  and  author  of 
“The  Paper  Lion” — have  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan 
and  Vietnam  for  the  USO. 


^Also  Rans^ 

For  President 
Are  Profiled 

Biographies  of  the  40  out¬ 
standing  Americans  who  from 
1800  to  1964  ran  for  President 
of  the  United  States  and  lost 
are  given  in  a  40-part  series, 
“The  Loyal  Opposition.” 

The  series  is  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  feature  has  been  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  newspapers 
for  publication  during  the  elec¬ 
tion  year,  beginning  Jan.  28.  It 
is  a  completely  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  historical  back- 
gi'ound  of  the  Presidency. 

“The  Loyal  Opposition”  is 
drawn  by  Sam  Patrick,  a  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  artist  for 
more  than  40  years.  He’s  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  portraiture  designed 
especially  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  and  was  the  creator  of 
many  previous  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  including  “Profiles  in 
Science,”  “Jesus  Loved  Them," 
“Children  of  the  Bible,”  “Mr. 
President”  (1960)  and  “Our 
Presidents”  ( 1956 ) . 

Text  is  by  Wallace  Patterson, 
historian  and  authority  on 
Presidential  history  and  lore. 

The  panels  will  include  all 
candidates  who  ran  once  or  more 
frequently  and  lost;  those  in¬ 
cumbents  who  ran  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  and  were  defeated;  not  in¬ 
cluded  are  those  losers  who  sub¬ 
sequently  ran  and  were  elected. 

The  panels  are  supplied  in 
either  complete  two-column  mat 
or  reproduction  proof  form. 
They  will  be  incorporated  into 
a  44-page  book  which  will  be 
available  to  publishers  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates. 

One  of  the  defeated  candi¬ 
dates,  of  course,  was  Horace 
Greeley,  famed  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Food  Ed’s  Estate 

The  will  of  Clementine  Paddle- 
ford,  longtime  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
This  Week  magazine,  disclosed 
an  estate  valued  in  excess  of 
$250,000  when  it  w’as  filed  in 
Probate  Court  this  week. 
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Columnist  Guides 
Choice  of  Career 

By  Ray  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


The  column:  “Let’s  Explore 
Your  Future.” 

The  columnist:  F.  J.  Lain. 

The  format:  Two  columns  a 
week  answering  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  with  one  job  described  in 
each  column. 

The  release:  Jan.  1. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 


AI  Carrell 

Handyman  Gets 
Advice  For 
His  Workshop 

The  first  feature  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  1968  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  will  be  an  illustrated 
household  service  column  aimed 
at  men.  “The  Super  Handyman,” 
by  GO  Publishing  created  by  Al  Carrell,  a  Texas 
-  -  _  advertising  man  and  a  handy¬ 
man  in  his  own  right,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  “workshop  corner”  where 
newspaper  readers  can  exchange 
ideas  and  help  solve  problems. 

There  will  be  three  releases  a 
week,  each  accompanied  by  a 
line-drawing  illustration  in  mat 
form.  Length  of  each  release  will 
be  400  to  500  words,  each  re- 
ist,  writes:  “It’s  my  guess  that  l^^sc  containing  five  or  six  hints. 

Carrell  is  Southwestern  sales 
dustry  reads  every  line  of  every  manager  for  the  television  divi- 
issue  of  E&P.  I  know  that  I  sion  of  the  Robert  E.  Eastman 
even  read  the  ‘heavy  equipment  Company  of  Dallas.  He  has  a 
for  sale’  ads  although  I  don’t  Texas  and  New  York  newspaper 
know  what  I’d  do  with  a  com-  and  advertising  agency  back- 
posing  room  if  someone  left  one  ground  and  has  served  as  a 
on  my  doorstep.  Maybe  I’d  start  navigator  in  the  Army  Air 
an  afternoon  daily  in  New  Corps.  He  is  co-author  of  “Golf 
York.”  Is  A  Funny  Game,”  (Barnes). 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOY'LE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


Teen  News  Service 


Job  requirements  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  job  counsellor  in 
this  service  column. 


Young  Action  Syndicate,  a 
weekly  teen  news  service  for 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 

She’*  A  Communicator  fhe  U.S  and  abroad,  has  been 

launched 

F.  J.  Lain  is  a  career  woman  Company.  (35  West  56th  Street, 
in  the  commercial  and  public  New  York  10019).  The  syndica- 
service  fields  in  St.  Louis.  She  is  tion  will  file  material  from  its 
director  of  communications  for  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Greater  London  offices. 

St.  Louis  and  has  fulfilled  simi-  • 

lar  roles  for  the  United  Fund  ¥* 

and  Mansion  House  Center.  Everybody  Reads  It 
Miss  Lain  also  is  an  occupational  Art  Gates,  Gates  Features 
consultant  to  the  Big  Brother  president  and  a  veteran  cartoon- 
Organization. 

After  she  was  graduated  from  everybody  in  the  newspaper  in- 
Washington  University  as  a  ' 
major  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  she  wrote  for  a  teen  publi¬ 
cation,  Prom  Magazine,  and  was 
a  writer  and  on-camera  assist¬ 
ant  for  a  variety  program  on 
television. 

In  her  first  columns.  Miss 
Lain  will  describe  working  condi¬ 
tions,  requirements,  advance¬ 
ment,  earnings,  outlook  and 
personal  satisfaction  in  each  of 
such  careers  as  medical  tech¬ 
nologist,  computer  programer, 
interior  designer,  urban  planner. 

At  the  close  of  each  column 
appears  this  invitation  to 
readers : 

“What  job  would  you  like  to 
know  about?  Send  your  sugges¬ 
tions  to  F.  J.  Lain,  ‘Let’s  Ex¬ 
plore  Your  Future’  (name  of 
newspaper).  Or,  for  addresses 
where  you  may  write  for  more 
information  on  the  above  career, 
enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  marked  (subject  of  this 
column).” 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Consultant 
Panel  Named 
By  J-School 

Las  Cri’ces,  N.  M. 

Thirty  journalists  have  been 
selected  as  consultants  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  at  New 
Mexico  State  University. 

“These  are  the  first  of  50  to 
be  named,”  said  Prof.  Harvey  C. 
Jacobs,  head  of  the  department. 

“Benefits  of  the  program  are 
two-fold,”  he  said.  “Consultants 
find  it  an  avenue  for  maintain¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  academic 
world  from  which  tomorrow’s 
leaders  will  come.  The  depart¬ 
ment  benefits  from  gearing  its 
program  to  the  experience  of 
these  professionals,  and  building 
student  confidence  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  in  tune  with  the  needs 
of  the  real  world.” 

As  consultants,  the  30  ap¬ 
pointees  will  be  asked  to  respond 
to  a  questionnaire  designed  to 
glean  information  and  trends  in 
the  broad  spectrum  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Results  will  be  used  in  coun¬ 
seling  students  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  NMSU  program  to  meet 
current  needs. 

In  addition  consultants  will  be 
asked  to  visit  the  campus  for 
two  or  three  days  of  lecturing 
to  classes  and  visits  with  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  consultants  are: 

Willard  Bellais,  associate  editor  of  Life 
Association  News,  Washington,  U.C. 

Jeter  Br>-an,  managing  editor,  Las 
Cruces  (N.M.I  Sun  News. 

William  Bridges,  managing  editor, 
Hornell  (N.Y.)  Tribune. 

D.trrell  Bums,  manager,  KRSX,  Los 
Alamos.  N.M. 

Gordon  Bennett,  editor,  Avante,  Mexi- 
co. 

John  Bird,  editor -at-large,  Saturday 
E^'enina  Post. 

Jerry  Danziger,  man.ager,  KOB-TV, 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

William  Drake,  editor,  Pacifica  (Calif.) 
T  ribune. 

Charles  Ferguson,  senior  editor. 
Reader's  Digest,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Keith  Ferrell,  coordinator  of  publica¬ 
tions,  El  Paso  Public  Schools. 

Nelson  Fuller,  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanog¬ 
raphy,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Howard  Graves,  bureau  chief.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  .Albuquerque,  N.M. 

William  Hedges,  former  vicepresident 
of  NBC,  New  \ork. 

Billie  Holder,  imblisher,  Alamogordo 
(N.M.I  Daily  News. 

Elizabeth  Jaramillo,  journalism  advisor, 
Albuquerque  High  School. 

Herbert  M.  Kinnear,  associate  editor. 
Nation's  Agriculture,  Chicago. 

William  Latham,  managing  editor  El 
Paso  Times. 

Bill  Lask,  manager  KGRT-KGRD 
radios.  Las  Cruces. 

Robert  W.  Lee,  c-ditor,  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post. 

Jack  Mann,  vicepresident,  .ABC  West, 
Los  .Angeles. 

Fred  McCaffrey,  McCaffrey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Albuquerque. 

Ed  McManus,  bureau  chief.  United 
Press  International. 

John  McMillion,  associate  editor,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Journal. 

Farwell  Rhodes,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  Central  Railroad,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Gene  Roth,  manager,  KELP  radio  and 
television,  El  Paso. 


THE  ACTION  LINE  at  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  questions  on  tape.  The  systent  can  handle  up  to  180 
consists  of  Joseph  McLaughlin,  editor  of  the  popular  callers  every  three  hours.  The  Herald-Traveler  uses 

reader  service,  and  his  battery  of  five  Record-o-Fone  the  recorders  also  for  its  women's  section  "Chatter 

electronic  telephone  answering  machines  that  take  Lina"  and  for  circulation  department  calls. 


Walt  Rubens,  manager,  KOBE  radio. 
Las  Cruces. 

David  Smoker,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Southwest  Educational  Research 
Laboratory,  Albuquerque. 

Karl  Wyler,  owner-manager,  KTSM 
radio  and  television,  El  Paso. 

Frank  Woschitz,  consultant.  Paragon 
Press,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Don  West,  assistant  to  the  president, 
CBS,  New  York. 

Robert  Wise,  producer  and  director  or 
motion  pictures,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Summer  Study 
Grants  Offered 
Teachers  Again 

High  school  newspaper  ad¬ 
visers  are  being  offered  summer 
study  opportunities  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  tenth  consecutive 
year  through  the  1968  News¬ 
paper  Fund  program. 

One  hundred  Seminar  grants 
are  available  for  study  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Oregon  or  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

The  Fund  also  will  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  250-300  addition¬ 
al  advisers  to  attend  publica¬ 
tions  workshops  on  12  campus¬ 
es. 

Tuition,  room  and  board  are 
paid  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
when  teachers  attend  the  semi¬ 
nars,  which  are  three  to  four 
weeks  in  length.  Graduate  credit 
can  be  earned. 

Workshop  programs,  intended 
for  inexperienced  advisers,  con¬ 
centrate  on  news  fundamentals 
and  production  techniques. 
Workshop  grants  cover  tuition. 
Graduate  credit  can  be  earned 
in  most  instances. 

In  the  nine  years  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  4,821  teachers  have  parti¬ 
cipated.  More  than  $2.4  million 
in  gifts  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  financed  their 
studies. 

Requests  for  information 
should  be  sent  to  Paul  S.  Swens- 
son.  The  Newspaper  Fund,  P.  0. 
Box  300,  Princeton,  N.  J.  08540. 


‘Action  Line’  Editors 
Will  Exchange  Columns 


Miami 

Editors  of  reader-service  col¬ 
umns  in  17  states  and  Canada 
like  the  idea  of  pooling  resources 
to  form  an  Action  Line  clearing¬ 
house. 

A  total  of  31  editors  responded 
to  the  idea  advanced  in  E&P 
(Oct.  21)  by  Wayne  King,  editor 
of  the  Action  Line  column  from 
the  Miami  Herald. 

King  proposed  that  editors 
send  him  their  names,  name  of 
their  columns,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  for  incorpo¬ 
ration  into  a  list  of  all  reader- 
service  columns  interested  in 
cooperating  with  each  other  in 
their  problem-solving  roles.  The 
list  will  in  turn  be  reproduced 

Sauer,  Nolan  Named 
To  Goss  Committee 

The  Goss  Company,  division  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.,  has 
named  two  vicepresidents  as  co- 
chairmen  of  a  new  executive 
committee. 

C.  S.  (Pi)  Reilly,  president  of 
the  Goss  Company,  announced 
that  James  H.  Sauer,  former 
vicepresident  of  sales,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Nolan,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  customer  engineering, 
have  been  appointed  to  head  the 
new  committee. 

Reilly  named  two  new  vice- 
presidents  to  fill  vacancies  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  promotions.  J.  A. 
(Andy)  Riggs  Jr.,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  vicepresident  of 
sales,  replaces  Sauer,  and  Verne 
Hilgoe,  former  director  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  replaces  Nolan. 

Members  of  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  will  include  Riggs,  Hilgoe 
and  the  following:  Wayne  Mar- 
coullier,  commercial  web  press 
sales;  S.  J.  Marinello,  manufac- 


and  mailed  to  each  participating 
editor. 

Responses  to  King’s  letter 
indicate  that  “Action  Line  is  the 
most  popular  name  for  such 
columns,  with  nine  of  the  31 
using  it.  Six  other  columns  have 
“Action”  somewhere  in  their 
names. 

Samples  of  other  names  used: 
“Do-It  Man  {Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City) ;  “HELP 
WANTED”  (Toronto  Daily 
Star) ;  and  “Sound  Off”  (Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press,  Ontario). 

King  said  that  editors  who 
still  want  to  get  aboard  can 
write  to  him  at  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  No.  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
Florida  33101. 

turing;  Louis  Tyma,  engineer¬ 
ing;  S.  D.  Christianson,  admin¬ 
istration;  and  Carl  J.  Hermach, 
director  of  engineering. 

• 

All  Tliose  Phone  Bells 
Sweet  Music  to  Editor 

Galt,  Ont 

Telephone  service  was  knocked 
out  for  a  brief  period  one  day 
here  recently  after  a  small  gear 
broke  in  the  twin  presses  on 
which  the  Evening  Reporter  was 
being  printed.  The  phone  com¬ 
pany  reported  that  almost  10,- 
000  calls  were  placed  at  almost 
the  same  moment  when  sub¬ 
scribers  began  to  call  the  paper 
to  inquire  why  they  hadn’t  re¬ 
ceived  their  copy. 

“The  continuous  ringing  of 
telephone  bells  in  the  Reporter 
office  were  sweet  music,”  com¬ 
mented  Managing  Editor  A.  F. 
Herbert.  “Just  think!  All  those 
people  mad  (and  justly  so)  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  receive  their 
paper  on  time!” 
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Editors  Given 
Ideas  to  Help 
Consumers 


States’  Ads 
For  Tourism. 
Industry  Dip 


State  investments  in  attract¬ 
ing  new  industries  and  tourists 
have  passed  the  $50,000,000 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  this 
century.  But  the  ratios  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  to  total  ap¬ 
propriations  and  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  have  done 
an  about  face. 

This  was  revealed  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Long  Advertising  &  Mar¬ 
keting  Publications  in  the  1967 
Developmetit  Advertising  Re¬ 
ports,  an  annual  study  of  the  50 
states’  industrial  development 
and  travel  campaigns  in  1967. 

Between  1966  and  1967,  total 
state  development  program  in¬ 
vestments  rose  26%,  from  $39,- 
954,286  to  $50,338,326,  but  at 
the  same  time  total  state  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  fell  3.7%, 
from  $23,043,562  in  1966  to  $22,- 
199,857  in  1967.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  the  decade  of  the 
Long  Survey  that  total  adver¬ 
tising  investments  dropped  from 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Sharpest  C'.ut 

Campaigns  in  media  directed 
to  business,  in  support  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  efforts  aimed 
at  attracting  new  industries, 
supplier  satellites  and  ware¬ 
houses  took  the  sharpest  drop, 
with  advertising  dollars  down 
9.1%:  from  $7,726,612  in  1966 
to  $7,019,984  in  1967.  Travel 

field  advertising  for  1967  , 

amounted  to  $15,189,873,  falling  ^‘‘'^"^ed  to  adver-  ^  ^  Editors  Elect 

below  1066..  ,15,336,050  by  les.  Poov.ooKC,  R.  1. 

n  V'  ,  nj  ■  D  The  volume,  costing  $24  per  Robert  C.  Achorn,  associate 
Development  AdverUstng  Re-  ayajjahle  from  Long  editor  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 

pcrts  editors  blame  the  adver-  Advertising  &  Marketing  Publi-  firam  and  Gazette,  was  elected 
tising  decrease,  \vhen  most  ad-  cations,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410.  president  of  the  New  England 
vertising  budgets  are  being  ^  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

raised  to  meet  increased  costs,  at  the  annual  meeting  here  Dec. 

on  two  factors:  continued  failure  Jourist  Promotion  1.  He  succeeds  Thomas  W.  Ger- 

of  media  owners  and  sales  forces  d„  ber.  Concord  Daily  Monitor. 

to  convince  state  development  Budget  Increased  vicepresi- 

pwple  and  their  agencies  that  Harrisbi^rg,  Pa.  dent,  Bob  Eddy,  Hartford  Cour- 

advertising  pays  off;  and  con-  County  tourist  promotion  awt;  secretary,  Warren  F. 
tinued  failure  of  the  same  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  will  Gardner,  Meriden  Record;  and 
parties  to  thoroughly  research  receive  $750,000  in  state  match-  treasurer,  James  K.  Sunshine, 
each  state’s  present  industrial  jng  funds  for  their  1968  pro-  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 
development  and  travel  prob-  fi^rams,  under  legislation  signed  • 

relation  to  competine  by  ^  Go^^  Raymond  P,  Shafer  pijp 

The  study  points  out,  signifi-  The  Governor  also  approved  Three  staff  promotions  were 
cantly,  that  “states  are  showing  changes  in  the  subsidy  law  in-  announced  by  Morton  Frank, 
more  faith  in  people  and  per-  creasing  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  publisher  of  Family  Weekly. 
sonal  salesmanship  than  promo-  the  minimum  amount  for  each  Joseph  R.  Inzerillo,  formerly 
tions.’’  It  notes  that  whereas  in  county  agency,  and  for  those  New  York  sales  manager,  has 

1966,  out  of  every  $100.00  of  w’hich  receive  funds  on  a  per-  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 

appropriation,  $57.60  went  for  room  basis,  from  $3  to  $4  per  Eastern  sales  manager.  Succeed- 
advertising  and  promotion  w’hile  tourist  unit.  ing  him  in  capacity  of  New  York 

142.40  went  for  administration  Last  year  $600,000  was  alio-  manager  is  Russell  Lee.  Luther 
and  operating  overhead — yet  in  cated  for  the  program,  which  is  V.  Haggerty  has  been  named 

1967,  with  over  $10,000,000  administered  by  the  State  Com-  sales  development  manager,  a 

added  to  appropriations,  only  merce  Department.  new  post. 


Qlljf  Sortoirit  Aibrrttsrr 


MORE  NEWS  AFTER  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT— That’s  the  way 
it  is  on  the  television  news  shows,  so  the  publisher  ot  the  Warwick 
(N.Y.)  Advertiser  ran  this  Editor/mishmash  of  ads  amid  a  letter 
to  a  tv  station  as  a  sample  of  what  his  newspaper  would  look  like 
if  the  same  thing  was  done  in  print. 


$44.10  was  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  and  $55.90 
to  administration. 

The  volume,  costing  $24  per 
copy,  is  available  from  Long 
.Advertising  &  Marketing  Publi¬ 
cations,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  27410. 
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Amex  News 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


THE  LEADERS — ANPA's  Pacemaker  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  these  high  school  newspaper  editors  in 
Chicago  recently:  Left  to  right — ^Tom  Bailey,  The 
Cavalier,  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy,  Tennessee; 
Collins  Hemingway,  The  Tiger,  Central  High  School, 


Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Bob  Bitzan  and  Dean  Johnson,  The 
Tiger  Herald,  Marshall  High  School,  Minnesota;  Tim 
Boyle,  The  Profile,  Proviso  High  School,  Hillside,  III.; 
and  Nanette  Singer,  The  Tower,  Grosse  Pointe  High 
School,  Michigan. 


Press  Bills  Filed 
With  Legislature 


27  Scholarships 
Are  Renewed  for 
Summer  School 


Blairstowx,  N.J. 
The  Blair  Summer  School  for 
Journalism  is  completing  plans 
for  the  opening  of  its  fifth  six- 
week  session  on  June  30,  1968. 

The  program,  designed  to 
stress  the  importance  of  liberal 
arts  studies  to  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism,  aims  to  encourage  well 
qualified  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents  completing  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades  to  enter  the 
field  of  journalism  as  a  career. 

Field  .Assignments 

Students  in  the  summer  school 
will  study  newsgathering  and 
newsw'riting,  and  English  and 
history  as  these  subjects  relate 
to  journalism.  Bi-w’eekly  field 
assignments  for  experience  in 
newsgathering  are  being 
planned  in  the  area  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Assignments  will  in¬ 
clude  the  United  Nations,  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin  projects,  the 
ANPA  Research  Center,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  the  Warren 
County  Courth(  .se,  Belvidere, 
N.J. 

Also,  a  tri-w'eekly  evening 
press  conference  series  will 
bring  15  journalists  to  the 
school.  An  enrollment  of  60  boys 
and  girls  is  being  planned.  Many 
of  them  w’ill  be  attending  on 
media  sponsored  scholarships. 
So  far,  27  scholarships,  most 
of  them  renewals  from  last 
year’s  sponsors,  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  school. 

Last  summer,  48  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  school  fi'bm 
16  states. 
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Graduate  Program 

Kent,  O. 

Approval  of  a  graduate  school 
in  journalism  for  Kent  State 
University  has  been  given  by 
the  university’s  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  The  new’  master  program 
now  goes  to  the  state  board  of 
regents  and  if  approved  could 
be  under  way  next  Fall.  Dr. 
Muiwin  Perry,  chairman  of  the 
school,  has  been  working  on  the 
plans  for  the  last  tw’o  years. 
The  school  moved  into  new 
quarters  with  better  facilities 
early  this  year. 


OUR  SAL  IN  SAIGON — Denby  Fawcett,  reporter  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  meets  with  colleagues  from  the  Fourth  Estate  during 
a  pause  in  a  Buddhist  demonstration  in  Vietnam.  With  her  are  AP 
staffers:  Al  Chang  and  Huynh  Minh  Trinh,  photographers,  and  Peter 
Arnett,  reporter. 


scribed  their  individual  publica- 

Be4n  with  Youth 

Gtooc,  said  he  seeks  youne  wnt- 

(Contiuued  from  page  9) 

— — hippies.  He  had  an  interview  in 
Post,  urged  involvement  with  depth  with  Gen.  Gavin  and  de- 
the  community  as  a  way  to  make  voted  a  whole  issue  to  the  Rus- 
the  magazine  important  to  its  sian  Revolution.  He  has  changed 
paper.  His  magazine  has  devel-  from  one  basic  type  to  two  or 
op^  a  number  of  departments,  three  and  tries  to  adapt  the 
It  ran  a  6,000-word  excerpt  from  type  to  the  story.  Mort  Persky, 
a  book.  Bill  Hosokawa,  Den-  Detroit  Free  Press,  said  he  dis- 
rer  Post,  advocated  editorial  likes  picture  stories  with  onlv 
color,  polished  copy,  superior  captions  but  feels  that  some  edi- 
writing,  wit,  humor,  lightness,  tors  have  reacted  bv  carrying 
articles  that  provoke  thought  too  many  long  texts.  He  sees 
and  excitement.  John  Fink,  a  duty  to  lead  in  a  fast-chang- 
Chicago  Tribune,  urged  empha-  ing  w'orld  and  tries  to  have  a 
sis  on  people  instead  of  things  new  look  but  to  hold  on  to 
and  something  beyond  facts,  enough  of  the  old  look  to  keep 
Ben  Handel,  New  York  News,  unsophisticated  readers, 
observed  that  pictures  hook  the  John  Patterson,  Pittsburgh 
mind  faster  than  text.  (Pa.)  Press,  said  he  has  changed 

“Our  daily  paper  is  partial  his  magazine  bv  using  more  text 
to  crime,  tragedies,  integration,  and  by  acquiring  an  art  direc- 
taxes,  housing,  transportation,  tor.  “We  will  do  more  in  the 
pollution,  pestilence  and  by  Sun-  future  about  what  young  people 
day  readers  have  had  enough  of  are  thinking  and  grab  these 
that  kind  of  news,”  said  Han-  neople,”  he  promised.  Ted  Holm- 
del.  “Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  berg,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
and  religion.  The  reader  has  a  nal,  said  a  Sunday  newspaper 
bruised  and  battered  spirit  and  magazine  should  be  given  iden- 
the  Sunday  magazine  can  take  tity  and  should  be  made  impor- 
his  mind  away  from  disasters  tant.  He  said  he  finds  reporters 
of  the  week  by  presenting  the  write  well  for  the  magazine  and 
brighter  side  in  a  change  of  50  or  60  ideas  are  being  worked 
pace — the  variety  and  fun  in  the  on  all  the  time.  “We  are  more 


struggle  for  living.” 


concerned  with  mood  and  want 


While  he  carries  a  “Strictly  to  have  fun,”  he  observed.  He 
Youthful”  feature,  Handel  re-  uses  12  elements  in  one  copy,  in- 
marked  that  the  older  popula-  eluding  a  personality  piece.  He 
tion  is  increasing  and  should  had  a  writer  and  a  photogra- 
not  be  ignored  or  antagonized  pher  spend  three  days  in  a 
and  he  has  a  feature  “Mainly  prison  on  a  story. 


For  Seniors.” 


Popular  Feature!* 


Robert  Ingle,  Miami  Herald, 
could  not  be  present  to  repre¬ 
sent  another  new  Sunday  maga- 


Larry  Willard,  New  Haven  zine  on  the  program.  The  Ho%is- 
(Conn.)  Register,  reported  that  ton  Post  begins  one  Jan.  1. 


humor,  satire  and  fantasy,  a 
“Know  Your  State”  column  and 
a  purzle  are  popular.  He  runs 


Adverli^iing  Growth 
At  the  close  of  the  day’s  pro- 


Paper  Airplanes  j&p  Adman  Die, 
Help  Bond  Issue  watson  jr., 

r  advertising  representati 

i;i  A  *  'T*  *1  Editor  &  Publisher,  di 

r  or  Air  l  erminal  4  on  a  bus  in  New  Jersey 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

A  paper  airplane  printed  in 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
is  credited  with  being  instru¬ 
mental  in  passage  of  a  $3.3  mil¬ 
lion  bond  issue. 

Election  requirements  called 
for  a  60  percent  favorable  vote. 
Final  tabulation  showed  those 
in  favor  were  79  percent — an 
unheard-of  majority  for  local 
bond  issues. 

The  paper  airplane  tied  in 
directly  with  the  project:  a  new 
air  terminal. 

Two  quarter  pages  were 
printed  back-to-back.  Directions 
cued  readers  how  to  fold  the 
paper  to  form  a  sleek  jet-age 
model ;  and  each  fold  carried 
reasons  why  the  terminal  should 
be  constructed. 

Reprints  Distributed 

Reprints  of  the  advertisement 
— which  appeared  twice  in  19 
days — were  passed  around  to  all 
service  clubs  and  organizations, 
and  meeting  rooms  were  filled 
with  flying  planes.  Also,  reprints 
were  used  as  mailers  to  special 
voting  groups. 

The  paper  airplane  theme  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  official 
slogan-illustration  material  used 
in  all  media. 

Officials  who  worked  on  the 
campaign  said  the  plane  gim¬ 
mick  was  a  powerful  motivating 
force  because  voters  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project  just  by 
making  folds  on  newsprint.  Ad 
Director  Tom  Miller  pointed  out. 

The  Argus-Leader’s  10-part 
new’s  series  also  was  lauded  for 
informing  and  enlightening  the 
electorate. 


interviews  with  authors,  using  gram,  Harry  Detjcn,  sales  di-  informing  and  enlighten 
chunks  of  a  new  book  in  the  rector.  Metropolitan  Sunday  electorate 
story.  He  finds  map  sections  are  Newspapers,  put  on  a  presenta-  ’  ^ 

extremely  popular.  Willard  said  tion  showing  that  the  papers 

he  never  forsakes  text  for  pho-  have  a  circulation  of  21,600,000  Croinie  Sells  Mag 


tography. 


and  $64,000,900  worth  of  nation- 


An  illustrated  talk  was  given  al  advertising  was  sold  for  them 
by  George  Lockwood,  Mihvau-  last  year,  an  increase  of  $2,500,- 
kee  Journal,  on  public  service  a  000. 

Sunday  magazine  can  perform.  “Keep  on  doing  what  you’re 
His  magazine  won  a  Pulitzer  doing  and  it  will  make  it  easy 
Prize  for  Public  Service  with  for  us  to  sell,”  he  advised, 
its  three-part  series  on  “Our  A  guest  at  the  meeting,  Phil 
Effluent  Society,”  a  study  of  Steitz,  formerly  managing  edi- 
vater  pollution  in  Wisconsin,  tor  of  Publishers  Syndicate  and 
The  State  Legislature  passed  now  with  VISTA  in  Washing- 
laws  as  a  result  of  the  series,  ton,  said  40,000  part-time  pov- 
which  included  27  pages  of  edi-  erty  workers  were  obtained 
torial  color.  A  recent  issue  of  through  publicity  in  the  Sunday 
the  magazine  was  devoted  to  magazines.  “If  I  had  a  choice  of 
Indians  in  Wisconsin  and  in-  only  one  medium,  I  would  use 
eluded  a  map  placing  Indian  yours  and  if  I  used  paid  adver- 
trites  over  the  state  that  re-  tising  I  would  break  down  your 
quired  one  year  of  research  and  doors  to  buy,”  he  said. 

MX  months  of  work  at  a  draft-  Presiding  at  the  meeting  was 
>ng  l^rd.  Donald  Feitel,  editorial  director 

Editors  of  new  additions  to  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
the  Sunday  magazine  field  de-  papers. 
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James  J.  Watson  Jr.,  40,  an 
advertising  representative  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  died  Dec. 
4  on  a  bus  in  New  Jersey  on  his 
way  to  work.  Before  joining  the 
staff  of  E&P  in  1965,  he  had 
worked  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  for  15  years.  Mr. 
Watson,  a  graduate  of  Fordham 
Prep  and  Colgate  University,  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons, 
and  his  parents,  ail  of  Wayne, 
N.  J. 


Obituary 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Donald  Cromie,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
has  sold  his  magazine,  Van- 
coxiver  Life,  to  Alaska  North¬ 
west  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Alaskan  Sportsman.  Re¬ 
cently  he  disposed  of  Toronto 
Life,  which  was  started  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Vancouver  maga- 


Health  PR  Aide 

Leonard  Pomerantz,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  with  various  news¬ 
papers  and  who  w’as  oil  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
been  named  public  relations  ad¬ 
visor  to  Milton  Levinson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  the 
Health  Services  Commission  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


Nicholas  Rix'ero,  37,  Latin 
American  correspondent  for 
German  Press  Agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  Dec.  2. 

«  «  « 

Will  T.  Beck,  94,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Holton  (Kans.) 
Recorder;  Republican  Party 
leader;  Nov.  24. 

«  *  * 

Edw'ard  Clarke  Cabot,  62, 
former  publisher  of  El  Crepus- 
culo  in  Taos,  N.  M. ;  Nov.  29. 

♦  *  * 

Virgil  Miers,  42.  amusements 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald;  Nov.  28. 

* 

Matthew  R.  Martin,  73,  AP 
reporter  at  New  York  Police 
Headquarters  who  retired  in 
1960;  Nov.  28. 

«  «  « 

E.  William  Zimmerm\nn.  48, 
former  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  newspanerman ;  nub- 
lic  relations  consultant  to  .Aber¬ 
crombie  &  Fitch  Co.;  Nov.  27. 

«  *  « 

Stanley  .A.  Greenhalgh,  48, 
suburban  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune ;  Nov.  27. 

«  *  « 

Peter  B.  Lynch,  85,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat; 
Dec.  4. 

*  «  « 

Manuel  Shores,  61,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  feature  department ; 
Nov.  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  S.  Chalmers,  89,  re¬ 
tired  (1962)  from  New  York 
Times  news  desk;  Dec.  5. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jane  Gilland  Wise,  60, 
widow  of  John  Dana  Wise,  form¬ 
er  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Richmond 
Newspapers  who  died  in  1963; 
Dec.  k 

*  *  * 

Josephine  M.  Davidson,  56, 
founding  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic’s  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  who  retired  in  1964;  Dec. 

1. 


J  ' 


Deadlines 
For  Awards 
Coming  Up 

It’s  award-winning  time 
again.  Deadline  dates  for  entries 
in  many  of  the  major  competi¬ 
tions  in  journalism  are  close  at 
hand,  particularly  in  those  con¬ 
tests  that  cover  publication  in 
the  calendar  year. 

Because  of  the  long  list  and 
variety  of  dates,  space  does  not 
permit  a  rundown  here  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have 
material  worthy  of  consideration 
for  some  of  the  valuable  prizes. 
So  this  is  a  reminder  that  the 
Editor  &  Piblisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  information  with 
a  complete  record  of  sponsored 
awards. 

Copies  of  the  Year  Book  for 
1967  are  available  in  most  news¬ 
paper  libraries  or  public  li¬ 
braries.  None  are  available  at 
this  time  from  E&P.  However 
orders  are  lieing  taken  now  by 
the  Circulation  Department  for 
the  1968  edition,  due  out  in  the 
Spring. 

Some  New  Ones 

A  few  new  awards  have  been 
announced  during  the  past  year, 
since  the  1967  Year  Book  went 
to  press.  These  include: 

The  Forum  Award,  given  by 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
Inc.  (New  York)  for  articles 
that  contribute  to  the  public 
understanding  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Frank  Kelley  Memorial 
Award  for  excellence  in  report¬ 
ing  oil  and  gas  industry  infor¬ 
mation  is  open  to  newspaper 
writers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
for  articles  published  before 
March  31.  The  donor  is  the 
American  Association  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Landmen,  P.O.  Box  1984, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  prizes 
consist  of  plaques  and  $250  cash. 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  (Boston, 
Mass.)  has  established  rich 
awards  for  material  published 
in  1967  that  contributes  to  a 
better  understanding  of  personal 
money  management  through 
lucid  reporting,  interpretation 
and  writing  of  business  and 
financial  news.  Categories  are: 
Syndicated  and  news  service 
writers,  national  magazine 
writers,  and  newspaper  writers 
in  three  circulation  classes.  A 
prize  of  $1,500  will  be  given  in 
each. 

Reed  &  Barton,  Silversmiths, 
of  Taunton,  Mass,  have  set  up 
an  annual  newspaper  award  of 
silver  trays  for  articles  on  home 


furnishings.  Sidney  Dee  Bloeme, 
35  West  53rd  Street,  New'  York, 
N.  Y.  10019,  is  handling  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  competition. 

There  has  been  a  temporary 
lapse  in  one  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  contests.  That  is  the  Ayer 
Typographical  Award  sponsored 
by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  No  selection 
for  the  Ayer  trophy  and  cita¬ 
tions  has  been  made  for  1967 
but  the  agency  advises  E&P  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  resume  the 
competition  next  year,  possibly 
with  a  double  award.  This  year’s 
judging  of  entries  w’as  a  victim 
of  circumstances  while  the  Ayer 
firm  was  engaged  in  a  revitali¬ 
zation  program. 

• 

O’Brien  Award  Posted 
For  Women’s  Articles 

The  opening  of  the  eighth 
Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award 
Competition  for  achievement  in 
w'omen’s  interest  newspaper  re- 
jortingp  is  announced  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Home  Products  Inc. 

Prizes  will  be  aw'arded  to  the 
writers  of  newspaper  stories  of 
“greatest  interest  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  American  woman.” 

The  panel  of  judges  includes 
Elizabeth  Carpenter,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son;  Norris  G.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Texas; 
George  Gerbner,  dean  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Patsy  T.  Mink,  a 
member  of  Congress  from 
Hawaii;  Lurleen  B.  Wallace, 
Governor  of  Alabama. 

First  Prize  wdnner  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $500  cash  award  and  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  student 
in  his  or  her  community  for  a 
$1,000  Journalism  Scholarship. 
Second  Prize  is  a  $300  honor¬ 
arium,  and  third  prize,  a  $200 
honorarium. 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  is  in  honor  of  Miss 
O’Brien,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Stanley  Home  Products  Inc., 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  household  products 
and  grooming  aids. 

• 

W  riter-Photo^rapher 
Team  Work  Gets  Prize 

Seattle 

The  Seattle  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  named 
Roy  Williams,  KIRO  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Earl  Clark, 
KIRO  documentary  and  editorial 
writer,  as  recipients  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Aw'ard  of  Excellence. 

The  award  stresses  team  ef¬ 
fort  between  photographers  and 
reporters.  The  citation  was  for 
“Treasure  of  Puget  Sound,”  a 
tv  documentary  concerned  with 
oceanographic  activity. 


Staff’s  Probate  Series 
Wins  Howard  Prize 


The  1966-67  Roy  W.  Howard 
Award  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  for  outstanding 
municipal  government  coverage 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  &  Times-Star. 

The  announcement  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  judges — Christo¬ 
pher  Trump,  assistant  dean  of 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  and 
Jerome  H.  Walker  Sr.,  executive 
editor  of  Editor  &  Pi’blisher — 
was  made  by  Foundation 
trustees  Dec.  4. 

The  Award  includes  a  bronze 
plaque  to  the  newspaper  and 
$2,000  in  cash  to  be  shared  by 
those  members  of  the  Post  & 
Times-Star  staff  who  turned  up 
abuses  in  the  probate  court  sys¬ 
tem  of  Hamilton  County  and  in 
so  doing  brought  about  a  major 
reform. 

Those  named  by  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burg,  editor  of  the  Post  & 
Times-Star,  were:  Woodrow 
Sudhoff,  managing  editor;  Leo 
Hirtl,  city  editor;  Charles  Ren- 
trop,  city  hall  reporter;  Joseph 
Doran,  rewrite  and  reporter; 
James  Horner,  reporter;  and 


$50  for  A  Chuckle 

First  prize  in  the  New  York 
State  competition  for  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  enterprise  feature 
story  was  awarded  to  Roger 
Langley,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal.  A  certificate 
and  $50  were  awarded  Langley 
for  a  humorous  account  of  the 
love  life  of  chickens  when  com¬ 
puter  technology  hits  the  barn¬ 
yard. 

• 

Tv  Crusader  Cited 

Miami 

Ralph  Renick,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  WTVJ  News,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Coral  Gables 
Junior  Women’s  Club  Good  Citi¬ 
zenship  Award.  Renick  was 
commended  by  Sheriff  E.  Wilson 
Purdy  for  being  a  key  figure  in 
initially  arousing  the  community 
to  an  anti-crime  and  corruption 
campaign. 

• 

Columnist  Honored 

The  Beaux  Arts  Society  of 
New  York  gave  its  1967  award 
for  the  “outstanding  satirical 
column”  to  Paul  Steiner’s  “Use¬ 
less  Information”  column,  dis¬ 
tributed  for  eight  years  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  annual  Beaux  Arts  ball  at 
the  Hotel  Gotham. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Mary  Jane  Gillick,  reporter. 

The  judges  also  awarded  a 
scroll  and  $500  in  cash  to  Miss 
Sarah  Alden  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  for  her 
reporting  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  coroner  system  in  Brown 
County  and  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  medical 
examiner  system. 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
was  established  by  a  gift  of 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  vicechairman 
of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust 

Awards  announced  now  are  in 
addition  to  the  previously  re¬ 
ported  Scripps-Howard  grants 
of  journalism  for  the  Aug.  1, 
1966  to  July  31,  1967  period. 

• 

Hines  Stories  About 
Atomic  Energy  Cited 

Washington  I 

William  Hines,  science  and 
space  editor  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  has  won  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum’s  first 
Forum  Award. 

The  award  was  established 
this  year  to  honor  significant 
contributions  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  atomic  energy.  Hines 
shares  the  award  with  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  mass  media  cate¬ 
gory. 

Hines  joined  the  Star  in  1950 
and  had  held  positions  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  editorial  feature 
Nvriter,  Sunday  editor  and  na¬ 
tional  editor  before  becoming 
science  writer  in  1958. 

• 

Slate  for  AP  Board 
To  Be  Named  Jan.  22 

The  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  will  meet 
Jan.  22  in  New  York  to  select 
a  slate  of  candidates  for  the 
April  election. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire 
this  year  are:  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Franklin 
D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  Triburu; 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
Times;  Otis  Chandler,  Los  As- 
geles  Times;  James  S.  Copley, 
San  Diego  Union;  and  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  New  Brunswick  Hone 
News. 

Under  the  by-laws,  Schun 
and  Boyd  are  ineligible  for  re¬ 
nomination. 

The  committee  also  will  nom¬ 
inate  a  candidate  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Lo*^ 
Globe  Democrat.  The  term  W' 
pires  in  1970. 
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Don  Muhm  Wins  Farm  Ed  Title 


DON  C.  MUHM  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  holds 
the  plaque  and  check  ($500)  he 
received  as  Farm  Editor  of  the 
Year  in  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America  and  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute. 


Babcock  to  Duplex 
To  Goss  Community 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 

The  Daily  Press  here  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  a  Goss 
offset  press  in  a  building  addi¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  purchased 
five  Community  units  and  a 
Suburban  folder. 

George  T.  Wegemer,  general 
manager,  said  the  “hot  metal” 
process  is  being  retained. 

The  newspaper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in'  1910  and  first  used  a 
hand-fed  Babcock  press.  In  1929 
it  switched  to  a  Duplex  flat-bed 
capable  of  printing  eight  pages 
at  one  time.  The  new  Goss  will 
print  20  pages  and  provisions 
have  been  made  to  install  a  sixth 
unit. 

James  A.  Dippold  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Press,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  4,550  and  is 
published  daily  with  exception  of 
a  few  holidays. 

• 

Earnings  Report 

Cincinnati 

Operating  earnings  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  were  $1,- 
893,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1965-66,  the  operating 
earnings  were  $1,884,000.  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Dale,  president,  noted  that 
1967  earnings  were  equivalent 
to  $2.28  a  share  and  directors 
declared  the  quarterly  dividend 
of  35  cents  a  share. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


Don  C.  Muhm,  farm  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  been  named 
“Newspaper  Farm  Editor  of  the 
Year”  in  a  national  competition 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America  and  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute. 

Muhm  has  received  four  other 
national  awards  for  farm  report¬ 
ing,  has  been  cited  by  both  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  soil  conservation 
districts  and  committee  associa¬ 
tions  for  distinguished  service 
to  agriculture,  and  was  named  to 
the  Iowa  State  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  of  Fame  in 
October,  1967. 

Contest  judges  were  Arville 
Schaleben,  managing  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Prof.  J.  P.  Norman,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Prof.  William  B. 
Ward,  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  Arts,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Preliminary  judges  included 
Andrew  Duncan  of  Donald 
Lerch  and  Co.,  Inc.;  Russell 
Tall,  director  of  public  relations. 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives;  and  Ray  Taylor, 
director  of  public  relations.  The 
National  Grange,  all  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C. 

Muhm  is  a  native  of  Hancock 
County,  Iowa,  and  an  Iowa  State 
University  graduate  in  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism.  Following 
graduation  and  army  service,  he 
served  on  three  other  midwest- 
ern  newspapers:  the  Guthrie 
County  (Iowa)  Times-Guthrian; 
the  Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times- 
Republican;  and  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  He  be¬ 
came  farm  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  in 
1960. 

He  and  his  wife  have  three 
sons  and  live  in  West  Des 
Moines. 

The  Farm  Editors  gave  their 
J.  S.  Russell  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  agri¬ 
culture  to  William  S.  Hum¬ 
phries  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

James  E.  Vance,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  was  elected 
president  of  the  group,  with 
Ray  Pagel,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  vicepresident. 


HAPPY — These  journalism  students  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  have  reason  for  smiling.  They  are  recipients  of  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  the  Montana  Press  Association  and  the  Montana 
Association  of  Journalism  Directors.  1967  graduates  of  Montana 
high  schools,  each  received  a  $150  grant  as  freshmen.  From  left 
to  right — Daniel  Struckman,  Gary  D.  Williams,  Vickie  R.  Ostrom, 
Sandra  J.  Rahrer,  and  Connie  C.  Revell.  (UM  photo  by  Lynn  Stetler). 


From  AP  to  GE 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  S.  Stevens  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  staff  here  to  be 
manager-press  relations  at  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Schenec¬ 
tady.  He  was  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  when  he  joined  AP  in  1962 
as  Capitol  Hill  reporter. 
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^Chapel  Meeting’ 
Damages  Assessed 

Cleveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
w’on  $3,427  in  damages  from 
Local  53,  Cleveland  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  in  an  arbitration 
aw'ard. 

The  arbitrator.  Judge  Jerome 
A.  Klein,  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
company  that  the  union  had 
violated  its  contract  by  holding 
unauthorized  chapel  meetings 
May  1  and  2  of  this  year  and 
May  27  and  28  of  last  year. 

The  meetings  on  working 
hours  delayed  the  publishing  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  the  judge 
ruled. 

The  damages  compensated  the 
company  for  wages  paid  em¬ 
ployes  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  overtime  that  had  to 
be  paid  to  other  department  em¬ 
ployes  because  the  newspapers 
were  late. 

The  disputes  involved  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  working  conditions  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  printer. 

New  Media  Director 
Named  by  Lorillard 

William  Santoni  has  been 
named  media  director  for  P. 
Lorillard  Company,  effective 
Dec.  1,  the  company  announced. 

Santoni,  who  had  been  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  since 
1964,  succeeds  Douglas  K.  Burch, 
media  director  for  the  tobacco 
firm  since  1960.  Burch  has  joined 
the  Wilson  Harrell  Agency  of 
Westport,  Conn,  as  media  direc¬ 
tor. 

Santoni  began  his  advertising 
career  in  1955  in  the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 


Anti'Litter  Ordinance 
Ruled  Unconstitutional 

Los  Angeles 

The  city  ordinance  for  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif,  that  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  throwing 
of  free  newspapers  on  lawns  of 
homes  is  unconstitutional.  Judge 
Robert  Willard  ruled. 

The  judge  said  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  litter  problems 
of  the  community,  but,  he  added, 
“The  protection  of  the  house¬ 
holders’  rights  in  the  public 
interest  may  not  be  secured  by 
an  ordinance  like  the  one  here, 
which  I  think  abridges  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.” 

• 

History  Project 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Leon  W.  Anderson,  political 
reporter  for  the  Concord  Moni¬ 
tor,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
legislative  historical  committee 
to  compile  and  write  a  history 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis¬ 
lature.  State  Senate  President 
Stewart  Lamprey,  committee 
chairman,  said  Anderson’s  “rep- 
ortorial  ability  as  analyst  and 
interpreter  of  legislative  life  for 
some  35  years,  is  expected  to 
give  depth  and  meaningful  por¬ 
trayal”  of  the  Legislature  and 
its  history. 

Pension  Benefits 

Dallas 

The  Times  Herald  Printing 
Company  Employes  Retirement 
Plan  has  424  members  and  their 
anticipated  benefits  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  in  excess  of  $7  mil¬ 
lion.  Presently,  58  persons  draw 
benefits  totalling  more  than 
$85,000  annually. 
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Full  Supply 
Of  Newsprint 
In  Prospect 

Montreal 

Much  slower  grow'th  of  de¬ 
mand  in  1967,  following  the 
buoyant  increases  of  recent 
years,  is  shown  by  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada’s 
latest  survey. 

At  the  same  time  world  ca¬ 
pacity  has  continued  to  expand 
rapidly,  particularly  in  North 
America  but  also  in  overseas 
areas.  The  result  as  shown  in 
“Newsprint  Data;  1967”  has 
been  a  disappointing  year  for 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

The  result  appears  to  be  an 
increase  of  little  more  than  200,- 
000  tons  in  world  demand  for 
1967  while  the  apparent  growth 
of  world  capacity  this  year  is 
reported  as  1.4  million  tons.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  reserve  or 
stand-by  capacity  in  the  world 
has  thus  been  restored  to  an 
extent  which  provides  assurance 
of  ample  supply  for  all  users 
able  to  buy  newsprint  freely 
without  financial  or  other  re¬ 
strictions. 

In  North  America  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  practically  no 
growth  of  consumption  this  year 
and  newsprint  demand  is  about 
the  same  as  in  1966.  Productive 
capacity  of  newsprint  mills  has 
continued  to  increase,  however, 
and  eight  construction  projects 
involving  new  machines  have 
been  completed  during  the  year. 
The  reported  increase  of  annual 
capacity  over  1966  amounts  to 
458,000  tons  in  Canada  and  377,- 
000  in  the  United  States. 

For  1968  forecasts  indicate 
renewed  growth  of  demand  in 
North  America,  although  not  at 
the  rate  achieved  in  1964-5-6, 
together  with  a  larger  increase 
in  overseas  demand  than  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  completion 
of  capacity  projects  now  in  proc¬ 
ess  is  expected  to  result  in  world 
capacity  growth  for  1968  which 
will  again  exceed  the  total  in¬ 
crease  of  demand. 

In  the  United  States  actual 
consumption  for  1967  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  show  modest  increases  in 
the  Northeast,  the  Midwest  and 
the  South,  with  a  minor  de¬ 
crease  in  the  West. 

Expensive  Surplus 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  estimates  that  the 
million  tons  of  surplus  capacity 
in  Canadian  newsprint  mills  is 
costing  the  manufacturers  about 
$20  million  a  year  to  maintain. 

This  extra  capacity,  developed 


on  the  strength  of  an  anticipated 
7%  increase  in  1967  require¬ 
ments,  represents  a  capital  out¬ 
lay  of  $330  million,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said.  It  is  likely,  the  NIC 
adds,  that  the  interest  rate  being 
paid  for  these  funds  is  about 
6.5%,  or  approximately  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  a  charge  against 
current  earnings. 

In  a  related  report,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  public  relations  committee 
said  current  profits  are  dimin¬ 
ished  by  mounting  costs  and 
static  sales.  The  industry  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  new  round  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  mill  unions.  Con¬ 
tracts  in  Eastern  Canada  ex¬ 
pire  April  30.  Those  in  the  West 
run  to  June  30. 

• 

Sales  in  Weekly  Field 

Darrell  ^Jiller,  ow’ner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Downs  (Kans.) 
\ew/f,  has  purchased  the  Leban¬ 
on  (Kans.)  Times  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Goodman  who  had 
published  the  paper  since  1957. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  Payton  of  Topeka, 
Kans.,  has  purchased  the  Aztec 
(N.  M.)  Independent-Review. 

For  three  years,  the  Paytons 
have  published  the  Kansas  Free 
Lance,  an  editorial-news  analysis 
paper  at  Topeka. 

*  *  * 

The  Hartford  (Kans.)  Times, 
a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  543,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  two  men  associated 
with  the  Emporia  (Kans.) 
Times.  They  are  co-publishers  I 
Kenneth  Leu  and  Donald  Goe- 


Melvin  Clingan  of  Mission 
Woods,  Kans.,  owner  of  two 
newspapers  in  Johnson  County, 
has  purchased  the  Johnson 
County  Herald  of  Overland 
Park,  Kans.,  from  Bill  NeflF. 

*  •  * 

Mike  Billinger,  owner  and 
president  of  Ellis  County 
Farmer  Inc.  in  Hays,  Kans., 
has  returned  to  the  Ellis  County 
Star  of  Hays  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Goin^  to  13  Cents 

The  newsstand  price  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  will  be 
raised  from  10c  to  15c  on  Janu¬ 
ary  2. 

Announcing  the  increase,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  said  it  was  the  first 
since  1942.  The  newspaper’s 
Pacific  Coast  edition  has  been 
10c  since  its  founding  in  1929. 
Subscriptions  remain  $28  a  year. 

Another  Dow  Jones  publica¬ 
tion,  Barron’s  national  business 
and  financial  weekly,  will  go  to 
50c  from  35c.  Subscriptions  will 
rise  to  $18  a  year  from  $15. 


Guild  Group  Asks 
‘Equity’  in  South 

Memphis 

The  Southern  District  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  at  a  meeting  here  Nov. 
19,  called  on  publishers  in  the 
South  to  “translate  unprece¬ 
dented  profitability  into  a  fair 
share  for  employes.” 

Adoption  of  a  resolution  fol- 
low'ed  discussion  of  statements 
made  at  the  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  October  that  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  have  resulted  in 
“unprecedented  erosion  of  man¬ 
agement  rights.”  The  SNPA’s 
Labor  Relations  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  that  Congress  should  re¬ 
store  “normalcy  and  equity”  in 
labor-management  relations. 

Turning  the  publishers’ 
phrase  to  their  interest,  the 
guildsmen  from  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Mary¬ 
land,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  invited  the  south¬ 
ern  publishers  to  join  their  em¬ 
ployes,  through  the  unions,  in 
“the  achievement  of  the  sort  of 
‘normalcy  and  equity’  in  w’ork- 
ing  conditions  and  wages  that 
are  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

The  ANG  group  accused  the 


publishers  of  using  the  cumber¬ 
some  NLRB  machinery  to  “frus¬ 
trate  the  legal  and  legitimate 
aspirations  of  their  employes  for 
organization.” 

College  Info  Officer 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Kazarian,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  and  science  writer 
at  Cornell  University  since  1965, 
has  been  appointed  associate 
director  of  public  information  at 
the  University.  Steven  Muller, 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs, 
said  Kazarian  will  work  with 
Thomas  L.  Tobin,  director  of 
public  information  at  Cornell,  in 
planning  and  implementing  the 
University’s  public  relations 
program.  Kazarian  will  continue 
his  duties  as  science  writer.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Jotimal  before 
coming  to  Cornell. 


HD  Price  Raised 

Terre  Haute,  Ind, 
The  price  for  six-day  home 
delivered  copies  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune  and  the  Terre 
Haute  Star  has  been  raised  from 
40c  to  50c  weekly  while  the 
street  sale  price  remains  at  10c. 
The  Sunday  price  is  25c.  Rural 
mail  delivery  of  the  Star  (morn¬ 
ing)  goes  from  $10  to  $12  a  year 
and  rural  mail  delivery  of  the 
Tribune  (evening)  is  increased 
from  $7.50  to  $10. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appraisers-Consultants 
appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas 

SALES— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401 


Business  Opportunities 

\  SO  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER 
I  Here  is  your  opportunity!  Several  good 
'  weekly  (one  daily  potential)  locations 
I  in  fast-growing  areas  are  available. 
Needed:  3-man  teams  consisting  of  (1) 
newsman,  (2)  advertising  man,  (3) 
printer-linotype  operator,  to  work  as  a 
team  All  typesetting-printing  equip¬ 
ment  supplied.  No  investment  needed — 
just  young  enthusiastic  experience  and 
hard  workers. 

If  you  can  round  up  a  3-man  team, 
write  to  Box  2049,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  about  each  member 
of  your  team.  A  good  opportunity  for 
progressive  thinkers  and  workers  to 
have  their  own  newspapers. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  B09,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


^  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Sl>eclalistl 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48853 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205  )  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(206)  262-1761  _ 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTE-RN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Aris., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Swap  or  Barter 


HAVE  ORIGINAL  TARZAN  (Sun¬ 
day)  :  will  trade  for  Noel  Sickles,  Alex 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  |  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Ritom  Presses  &  Machinery 


has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  Raymond,  or  Krazy  Kat  originals.  A. 
availal'le  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  Paskow,  1662  Cropsey  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966  N-  V.  11214. 


$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
followinir  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,600 
to  $32,500  gross ;  Nebraska,  $22,600  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,600  to  $67,600, 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  —  Strong 
weekly  chain,  potential  daily;  growth 
area.  Request  details  from  buyer  origi¬ 
nal  letter.  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $60,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N,  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es¬ 
tablished  weekly;  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  advertising,  reputation  and 
profit;  fine  community.  Submit  quali¬ 
fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  long 
established.  Excellent  potential.  Has 
own  offset  plant  in  thriving  tourist 
resort.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  offset  week¬ 
lies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out.  $20- 
$24M  gross,  $6,000  down.  Write  Box 
C,  Mount  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 

S.F.  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
grossing  $60M  and  growing.  Price  well 
below  gro.ss.  All  or  part.  Box  2052, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DON’T  MISS  OPPORTUNITY  acquire 
established,  profitable  weekly /shopper 
package  in  one  of  Florida’s  largest 
markets.  Annual  cash  flow  over  $25, COO. 
Priced  well  below  annual  gross.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

KANSAS  COUN’TY-SEAT  WEEKLY: 
Only  paper  in  county;  new  publisher 
could  increase  gross  substantially. 
$32,600  with  29  percent  down.  Roliert 
N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  133, 
Emiraria,  Kans.  66801. 

SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
near  coast ;  suburban  location.  Offset 
and  hot-type  equipment.  $13,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa|>er  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  'Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 

LIKE  MICHIGAN?  Then  ask  us  about 
this  nicely  located  weekly  with  gross 
crowding  $50,000.  It’s  coming  up  early 
in  1968.  Write  fully,  please.  DIAL, 
1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
49001. 

TEXAS  SMALL  DAILY  in  Pan  Handle 


Translation  Agency  For  Sale 

Established  16  years.  Scientific-tech¬ 
nical  specializat'  n.  Midwest.  Stable 
clients  and  tran  '<rs.  Very  good  in¬ 
come.  Must  sell  health  reasons.  Box 
1971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Two- 
man  bureau.  Small  retainer  gives  you 
.siiecial  coverage  of  any  field.  Spot 
coverage  available  of  Congressional 
hearings,  press  conferences,  etc.  Inter¬ 
views  a  specialty.  John  Botzum,  Natl. 
Press  Bldg.  Ph:  (202)  347-1561. 

Features  Available 

DO  IT  YOURSELF  weekly  home 
maintenance  illustrated  weekly  by  J. 
Ralph  Dalzell.  Dalzell-Karch,  Dills- 
burg.  Pa.  17019. 

FREE!  Weekly  l)Ook  review  column; 
also  record  review  column.  Box  2036, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 

A  budget  package  of  50  timeless-type 
•  BEAUTY  ON  A  BUDGET”  columns 
fur  $100.  Write  Box  2083,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  F'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Special  Editions 

CRACK  SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN 
Ads  —  News  —  Pictures 
has  opening  for  Southern  Florida 
dailies  or  weeklies  between  Jan.  1  and 
Feb.  28.  Bu.x  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  PLANT— 13  Linotypes.  3 
Elrods.  2  Ludluws,  96-page  press,  24- 
puge  press;  over  400  faces  and  fonts 
of  type.  Cull  313-962-9139. 

Composing  Room 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 


area  Long  established.  County-seat  lo-  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
cation.  Grossing  $150M  but  underdevel-  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
oped.  Nice  retail  section.  New  discount  who  uses  them.’’  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
store  opening  soon.  Letterpress  plant  in  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
good  brick  building.  Owner  retiring,  literatuie. 


Call  or  write  Nevvspairer  Service  Co.  l.  &  r.  SALES  COMPANY 

M-Vfi  ”  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

70o46.  (AC  318)  824-047d.  World’s  largest  distributor  of 

Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 

— - — — - — — - - — Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Newspapers  Wanted  ..  ,  ,  ,  - 

_ _ _ _ bULLY  REBUILT  Model  5  Linotype, 

TA  xTVAiroT,  A  nTKTvc-  Air  A  xTriMKtA  Air  A  udaptec  keyboard  and  iierforator  ; 

LA.  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  Want  spiffy  condition;  3  galleys  an  hour, 
to  buy  weekliOT  grossing  $100,000  or  Also  8-pt.  lont  (unit  mat  of  Corona 
more,  ^d  dailies  grossing  $200,000  or  with  Erbar  bold)  and  mat  detector. 

terms  to  suit  seller.  Available  late  January,  early  Febru- 
Writr*  B.  I.  Moody,  P.O.  Box  807,  ary.  Can  lie  seen  anytime,  ^ing  offset. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Crowley,  La..  7C526. 


SEE  MY  AD  UNDER 
“Situations  Wanted — Administrative” 
Box  2006 


$5000.  Henry  Null,  The  Abington  Jour¬ 
nal,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.,  18411,  (717) 
587-1148. 


S";  onnfi  for  SALE:  SET  JUSTOWRITER.  9- 

uox  2UU0  pj  _  ^  ^  cond.tion— $3600  ;  820  Head- 

liner,  new  June,  with  5  fonts — $1‘200; 
VETERAN  FATHER/SON  TEAM  Friden  Typro  with  12  fonts— $450; 
seek  either  a  daily  with  average  15.000  model  1900  Addressograph  with  cabinet 
circulation,  or  a  weekly  with  50,000  ■ — $500 ;  two  makeup  tables  $375.  Piece- 

circulation  in  S^nes  5.  3,  or  2.  All  meal  or  all  for  $6,000.  (Save  $50).  Con- 
replies  confidential.  Write  to  Box  2056,  tact  Dennis  Hanson,  Farm-Market 
Editor  &  Publisher.  News,  Piiiestone,  Minnesota  66164. 
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TYPElSETriNG  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspatiers.  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications.  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

LIQUIDATING 
Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 

7 — Model  8  Linotypes  (3/90) 

Nos.  46036  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49696  —  49597 
6 — Model  C4  Intertypes  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18935  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603 

2 —  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  Eldrod  Stripcasters  --  Electric 

Nos.  F2653E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  (lalley 
Press 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 
3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw 

BEN  SHULI^N  /^OCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo- 
Lathes  and  2  Electronic  Tracers,  less 
than  l-year  old.  Delivery  in  February. 
Pay  after  March  1968.  Priced  right! 
Contact:  Les  Daughtry,  Publisher,  (A(j 
713)  SH  4-3611,  Galveston,  Texas. 

ELECTRON,  S#  70,000  series,  electric 
pot,  feeder,  hydra  quadder,  four  maga¬ 
zine  machine;  new  1963 
MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  S#  69,000 
series,  electric  j>ot,  saw,  mold  cooler, 
hydra  quadder,  four  magazines;  new 
1961 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
201-438-3744 


PHOTONS 

Model  200A  (2) 

Equipped  Identically 

Photons,  Ser.  Nos.  266  and  267; 
complete  with  type  disks.  In  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  condition.  Will  ac¬ 
commodate  sizes  6  through  72  point. 
Built-in  test  light  panel,  multi-flash. 
Complete  with  Strobe  test  cable. 

Will  install  on  your  floor  with  guar¬ 
antee  of  A-1  product,  producing 
either  film  or  paper  ready  for  paste¬ 
up. 

SAVE  NEAR  50%  OF  NEW  PRICE 

ll’rile,  wire  or  call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  641C8 
A.C.  816  —  BAItimore  1-9060 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WIRETYER,  model  lOlBA,  automatic 
comiiression  head,  in-feed  and  out-feed. 
High  speed.  Single  tie  or  double  tie. 
Spare  tying  head.  Southtown  Bkx)no- 
mist,  728  W.  65th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60621.  Ph:  312-487-1400.  ext.  18. 


Perforator  Tape 


SCOTT  PRESSES 
1935  AND  1930 

12  uniU  in  line— 3  double  folders  (2 
with  upiier  formers)  2U/(“ — 3  color 
cylinders,  3  reverses.  3  group  drives. 
Automatic  reels  and  pasters — trackage 
— conveyors.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
1968;  also  1  unit  195U  with  reel  and 
paster. 

Equipment  open  for  inspection  at 
860  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Call/write  Oscar  Merritt, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Area  Code  416  781-2424 

FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 
three  units,  half  and  quarter-folder. 
Miscellaneous  additional  equipment. 
1960.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately!  Where  is,  as  is — $44,600. 
Contact:  Michael  Mead.  Central  Pub. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188,  Warren,  Pa..  16365. 
Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit-  22%  ” — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS  —(1947) 

6  Units— 22% — Ck)lor  Deck— 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 
6  Units— 23A— Color  Cylinder— 3  R^ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%  —  6  Units  —  1  Folder  —  (1939)  3 
Units— 1  Folder— Ck>lor  Deck  (recent)— 
Skip  SlitUr  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers —Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units— 22% — Tension  Lockup- Dou¬ 
ble  Folder— Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCTI  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  <3olor  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — (.COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives — WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO— Turtles— Chases— Goss  45  V/ 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot— Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks— with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — % 
Folder — AO  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  36  Units— 8  Folders— 22% "  Balloon 
same  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors  Unitype  Drives-Reels  & 


— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 
PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 


Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


26  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308  |  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 
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mCHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT.  WE  NEED  THE  ROOM! 
Hoe,  single  width,  32-pai!^  plus  color 
hump,  deck  type,  newspaper  press. 
Printing  cylinders  have  end  adjust¬ 
ment  for  color  register.  22%"  cut-olT. 
“Collect  device.”  Standard  .4375  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  pear  driven  folder 
blades  on  folder,  Imlloon  former,  Far- 
val  one  shot  lube  system.  Two  Kohler 
3-arm  reels.  Press  drive  is  a  late  model 
2  motor  A.C.  220-vclt.  Many  spare 
gears.  This  press  is  ideal  for  small 
daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  be  seen. 
$15,000  cash. 

Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  'Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90015, 
or  phone  (AC  213)  748-2266.  Contact 
H,  Vernon  Porter,  Mechanical  Supt. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  decks — 16  pages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER 
one-half  and  quarter  fold 
STA-Hl  Master  Former 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ROUTER 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY  INC. 
420  'Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


3-UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press- 
running — available  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Daily  Star,  Hammond, 
La..  70401. 

MIEHLE  #4.  FLATBED  PRESS, 
serial  4^5629;  will  take  26  x  40  sheet; 
ideal  for  small  tabloid  publication. 
Ckimmercial  register  guaranteed,  in¬ 
cludes  automatic  gravity  feed  and  new 
Ortman-McCain  offset  spray.  Best  offer 
takes  it  "as,  is,  where  is.”  Moving 
soon — must  be  sold  by  Dec.  31.  Bartow 
Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  89,  Bartow, 
Florida  338.30. 


4-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
22%'*  caf^ 

Factory  enginecred-built  SUPER 
PRODUCTION  ARCHTYPE-COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  UNITS.  96  pages 
—doable  (older  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyors,  one  color  bump.  3 
reversible  unit  couples,  4  dual  color 
ink  rails,  reels,  tension  and  past¬ 
ers,  dual  2-spc«d  G.E.  drives  and 
cubicle  controls:  44,000  p.p.h.  pro¬ 
duction  speed.  Can  be  set  up  center 
folder  floor  end-fed  operation  or 
with  sub-structure  balcony-type  op¬ 
eration. 

Package  deal.  Completely  recondi¬ 
tioned.  Delivered  and  installed,  in¬ 
cluding  electrical  work.  Delivery  for 
installation  July  1968. 

Write  for  particulars. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1144,  SUtion  A 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  94403 


W  anted  To  Buy 

TWO  TELESCOPIC  LOADEIES 
Call  Mr.  Anderson,  Mechanical  Supt. 
New  York  Post  (AC  212)  944-9000. 


Academic 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  with 
top-rated  public  relations  program,  is 
looking  for  instructor  starting  Septem¬ 
ber  1968.  Applicant  should  possess  at 
least  a  master's  degree:  application 
should  include  public  relations  and 
teaching  ext>erience  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional  background.  Rank  will  be  basetl 
upon  total  professional  qualifications. 
Write  Box  2070,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
For  SO.OOO-class  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone.  2.  Take  charge  of  all  daily  op¬ 
erations  while  publisher  attends  to 
other  functions.  This  position  offers 
training  program  to  become  publisher 
of  additional  properties  a^uired  by 
this  strong,  growing  organization,  or 
to  promotion  to  publisher  of  existing 
properties.  Write,  including  resume 
and  comiiensation  level  required.  Box 
1998,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGED 
Young  executive  (40  or  under)  to  head 
up  newly-formed  suburban  weekly  group 
in  Southeast.  Must  know  all  areas  of 
suburban  operation  except  production 
department.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  capable  and  ambitious 
young  man  who  is  new  number  two 
or  three  man  in  a  suburban  operation. 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  2020,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

WANT  A  FUTURE?  If  so.  we  have 
a  position  open  for  a  WORKING  CIR¬ 
CULATOR  that  will  go  into  the  field 
with  Little  Merchants — who  will  work 

food  promotions  and  follow  through. 

his  newspai>er  will  allow  you  to  grow 
into  a  circulation  director  and  upwards 
if  you  can  show  a  gain  of  2.000  a  year 
in  a  population  explosion  area.  Age  no 
barrier  for  a  man  with  a  "producer” 
background.  Elxcellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Job  open  now  I  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2048,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

Representative 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Long  established  company  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  field  sales  and  service  position 
to  the  right  man  who  can  build  and 
execute  incentive  programs  for  both 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  supervisory 
personnel.  Liberal  company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
awaril'WinninsTs  rapidly-Rrowingr  Zone 
2  daily.  Capability*  application,  and  de* 
sire  to  achieve  more  important  than 
lonj;  experience.  Room  at  the  top  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Send  details  in 
confidence  to  Box  2084,  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  MANAGER 
!  to  head  advertising  department  of 
progressive  furniture  chain.  Must  be 
'  creative,  ambitious,  good  in  copy  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity.  (212)  273- 
I  3220. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  weekly  at  seashore 
area.  General  assignment:  steady,  ^nd 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 
08260. 

COPY  EDITOR — Do  you  have  the  back- 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  responsibility  to  work 
with  a  fast-moving,  wide-a-wake  desk? 
We  offer  you  opportunity,  excellent 
fringe  ben^ts,  and  salary  based  on 
your  experience.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1977,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CALL  ON  TOP  RETAIL  ACCOUNTS 
without  having  to  travel  out  of  town. 
Award-winning  chain  of  11  suburban 
weeklies  needs  energetic,  enterprising 
salesman  to  sell  and  service  big 
accounts  in  the  Loop  and  satellite  op¬ 
erations  in  one  of  the  country's  richest 
suburban  markets. 

This  is  a  job  for  a  professional  in 
major  newspaper,  magazine,  or  agency 
sales.  We  pay  the  top  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  that  handling  these  large  ac¬ 
counts  deserves.  Ebccellent  growth  po¬ 
tential  because  we  intend  to  continue 
keeping  pace  with  our  rapidly-growing 
suburban  markets.  Glen  Schmid,  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Mgr.,  Hollister  News- 
pai>ers,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois  60091. 


PRIZE!- WINNING  medium-sized  Penn¬ 
sylvania  p.m.  daily  seeks  journeyman 
reporter-rewrite  man.  We  have  high 
standards,  above-average  pay  for  i 
32^-hour  week  and  a  professions! 
climate.  Send  resumi  to  Box  1988, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER — General  assignment  for 
I  Eastern  Pa.  afternoon  daily,  circuls- 
I  tion  50,000.  Good  salary,  full  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resumd  to  Box  1999, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THREE  REPORTERS 
If  you’re  good,  or  potentially  good, 
this  major  eastern  p.m.  would  be  good 
!  for  you.  You  will  like  the  pay  and 
!  benefits.  Box  1982,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

I - 


SALESMAN  with  at  least  two  years 
advertising  sales  experience  needed  by 
medium-sized  midwest  daily.  Above-av¬ 
erage  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
the  alert  go-getter  who  believes  that 
hard  work  plus  application  of  ideas  is 
the  quickest  way  to  advancement.  Write 
Box  2045,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINA’nVE  YOUNG  AD  MAN  to 
grow  with  zooming  suburban  weekly 
near  San  Francisco.  Commission  w/ 
guarantee;  few  fringes;  hard  work,  but 
rich  accounts  and  partnership  interest 
possible.  Box  2046,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  39.000 
i  p.m.  has  reporter  and  copy  desk  open¬ 
ings  now  for  newsmen  willing  and  able 
to  apply  their  talent  to  a  fast-paced 
suburban  news  scene.  Top  pay  and 
fringes.  Send  resumd  to  Box  2008, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  —  Medium-size  morning 
daily  in  Zone  4.  General  assignment 
work.  Two  years'  experience  preferred; 
leas  if  skill  demonstrated.  40  hours. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  full  resumd.  Box 
1984,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SMALL  DAILY  or 
weekly  ad  salesman.  Starting  salary 
plus  goo<I  commission  on  audited  18.- 
000  R.I.  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Post 
Pub.  Co.,  205  Taunton  Avenue,  Elnst 
Providence,  R.L,  02914.  All  replies 
confidential. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspai>ers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 
Chicago,  III..  6U60.3. 


RETORTER-DESKMAN  (or  womsnl 
for  morning  daily.  (Competence  counts. 
(Tood  wages,  benefits,  congenial  asso¬ 
ciates,  plenty  of  work.  Send  resumd 
to  Managing  Elditor.  Morning  Record, 
Meriden.  Conn.  06460. 


MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  late  serial. 
Molds,  mold  wheel  and  lock-up  train 
must  be  in  excellent  condition  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Machine  is  to  be  used  in  par-  i 
ticuiar  commercial  work,  with  or  with-  | 
out  mats.  Northern  Ptg.  Co.,  Inc.  625  | 
E.  E'ifth  Ave.,  Anchorage,  Alaska  I 
99501. 

NEWSPAPER  PRE5SSES 
CrOMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


TWO-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
with  folder.  Very  reasonable. 
Times,  Box  280,  Emporia,  Kans.,  66801 

1  or  2  LTNITS  TUBULAR  PRESS 
series  700,  plus  folder  and  color  unit. 
lAPA  Technical  Center.  Inc.,  667  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  Room  501,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021.  (212)  688-7640. 
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RECSPONSIBLB  POSITION  IN 
CIRCLTATION  MANAGEMENT 
for  well-rounded  circulator  with  sub¬ 
stantial  e.xiierience  as  CM  of  small 
daily  or  2nd  or  3rd  man  of  a  larger 
one.  This  is  an  attractive  spot  in  a 
metropolitan  operation  in  Area  5.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pension,  vacation  and  other 
employe  )>enefit8.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectation  to  Box  2062,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

CLAb.tIFIED  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
We  need  an  exi>erienced.  eager  and 
sales-conscious  classified  ad  manager 
to  take  over  the  classified  department 
of  one  of  New  Jersey's  leading  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  groups.  Position  af¬ 
fords  tremendous  potential  to  right 
person  who  has  the  know-how  and 
ability  to  utilize  nearly  60,000  com- 
hine<l  ABC  circulation.  Salary  growth 
potential  plus  car  allowance.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Officer,  Ridgewood  Newspapers.  Ridge- 
woo<l,  N.J..  07451.  or  call  (AC  201) 
44506400,  ext.  841  for  apiiointment. 
Resimnses  confidential. 


i  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Area  5  evening  and  Sunday  70,000. 

J  Aggressive  sales-minde<l  i)erson  to  rep¬ 
resent  and  help  direct  staff  of  highly- 
I  regarde<l  newsi>aiier.  Plenty  of  room  at 
I  top  if  you  have  talent.  Write  fully. 

I  Bo.x  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  salesman’s 
position  oi)en  after  first  of  year  on 
j  10,000  circulation  daily.  Good  salary, 

1  working  conditions,  bonus  plan,  in¬ 
surance  ...  an  ideal  city  of  25.000. 
j  Write  giving  resume  to  Jim  Findley, 
Advertising  Mgr.,  Manhattan  Mercury, 
j  Manhattan,  Kans.,  66.502. 

'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

$8320— WHY  ACCEPT  LESS? 

Plus  bonuses,  etc.  Ability  to  sell  con¬ 
tracts  and  plan  work  important.  Sig- 
;  nature  pages  and  si)ecial  editions  not 
j  our  way  of  life.  Box  2074,  E<litor  & 
j  Publisher. 

:  AD  MAN  nee<Ied  for  a  young,  grow- 
I  ing  firm.  Excellent  opiiortunity.  Must 
have  furniture  background.  (AC  212) 
273-3220. 

>  DECEI  Determined,  enthusiastic,  cap- 
j  able,  experimeed  man  needed  to  lead 
the  advertising  staff  of  a  growing  12,- 
'  OOO  circulation  Chart  Area  5  daily.  If 
you  recognize  that  problems  are  dis¬ 
guised  opportunities  and  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  your  goal,  we'd 
like  to  hear  from  you.  There's  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  an  exceptional  fu- 
.  ture  for  the  right  man.  Write  Box 
2035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  metropolitan 
daily.  Zone  2.  Some  makeup  ability, 
general  sports  editing.  (Tood  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  ambition. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resunrf 
to  Box  2012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  DAILY,  46-minute8  from 
Broadway,  wants  two  reporters,  be- 
,  ginners  to  three  years’  experience,  to 
j  provide  comprehensive  coverage  of  local 
‘  news.  Must  assume  broad  responsi- 
'  bilities.  Box  2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
for  15,000  daily  in  Central  Pa.  Seek 
young  man  with  minimum  experience 
who  has  a  potential  to  grow  into  jobs 
of  more  responsibility.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  paid  plus  good  recreation  ar^ 
Reply  in  confidence.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  experience  data  and  salary 
requirements.  Richanl  S.  Ruble.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown. 
Pa.  17044. 


COPY  DESK 

Real  opportunity  for  experience<l  news¬ 
paper  copyreader  on  stimulating  MES 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary  and  frinie 
benefits.  Your  chance  to  become  part 
of  a  dynamic  economy  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest-growing  metropolitan 
areas.  Wonderful  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  culture  and  just  plain 
good  healthful  living.  Apply  to: 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCm  AND  PIONEER  PRESS 
6.3  B.  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 


CAN  YOU  RUN 
i  3-MAN  BUREAU? 

'  You  will  earn  a  good  salary  and  enjoy 
:  considerable  independence.  But  ^ 
i  must  be  an  unusually  able  reporter  with 
i  executive  ability.  (3hart  Area  1.  Box 
I  2051,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTCD 
Editorial 


HELP  V^  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


reporter,  1  to  3  years  experience. 
Chance  to  advance  in  jroung,  growing 
Ohio  organization.  Box  2030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly 
group.  Looking  for  a  young  man  on  the 
way  up.  or  experienced  old  pro.  Contact 
R.  K.  Smith,  Tilton  Publications,  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Illinois  6106S.  (AC  815)  562- 
4171. 


desk  man  to  handle  wire  and  special 
pages  on  17,000  circ.  afternoon  daily 
in  growing  45,000  population  city  of 
competitive  news  area.  Send  resumd  to 
Elwin  G.  Greening,  News-Dispatch, 
Hichigan  City,  Ind.,  46360. 


GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— for  a  young 
man  with  at  least  two  to  five  years 
newspaper  experience  (smail-town  back¬ 
ground  would  be  fine)  who  would  like 
to  fill  a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large 
Ohio  company.  This  is  a  press  relations 
job  covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  re¬ 
quiring  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper 
people  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing.  Knowledge  of  photography,  ad- 
v^ising,  radio  and  television  would  be 
helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  preferred.  Send  facts  about 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  2018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTED 
for  PM  daily  (49,000).  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  young,  alert  writer  to 
join  progressive  sports  staff.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  salary  and  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Write  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke, 
Va..  24010. 


SPORTS  WRITE® 

Award-winning  suburban  newspaper 
chain,  well  established  in  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  fastest-growing  and  most  desir¬ 
able  suburban  areas,  has  opening  for 
experienced  young  man  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  prep  sports  beat  cover¬ 
age  and  gener^  sports  assignments. 
Opportunities  for  professional  growth, 
personal  satisfaction  and  advancement 
with  5-man  sirarts  staff  producing  sec¬ 
tions  judged  best  in  state;  IT  ABC 
tri-weekly  newspapers  nationally  recog¬ 
nised  for  editorial  innovation,  leader¬ 
ship.  Attractive  employee  benefits  in¬ 
clude  profit-sharing.  Starting  salary 
baaed  on  education  and  experience,  with 
merit  raises.  Send  resumd  and  sample 
clips  to  Robert  D.  EVisk,  Sports  Elditor, 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois  60006. 


(X)Py  DESK — 6  nights,  6  p.m.  to  1 :30 
a.m.  Lively  desk  on  a  lively  paper. 
Authority  will  depend  on  how  mucli 
you  can  handle.  Contact  Eldw.  E.  Casey, 
Editor.  The  Daily  Advance,  Dover, 
N.J.,  07801.  (AC  201)  366-3000. 


REPORTEiR — Southern  New  England 
paper  is  looking  for  reporter  with  1  to 
2  years  experience  to  cover  suburban 
area.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
reaumd  including  background  and  sal- 
m  desired  to  Box  2034,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WE'VE  GOT  A  TIGER  by  the  tail. 
Cl^  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
need  an  editor  and  seasoned  general 
nwi  tpan.  Salaries  to  $8,500  and  up, 
depending  on  how  much  you  want  to 
Work.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  your  resumd, 
etc.,  to  Box  2038,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Letterpress  now — offset  soon.  Want 
someone  who  knows  how  to  package 
the  news.  Send  resumd  or  call  collect 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Eklitor,  Peru 
Tribune.  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind., 
46970.  Ph:  317-473-6641. 


REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  on  a  Zone 
2  p.m.  daily.  This  is  for  a  i>erson  in- 
terestecl  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writ¬ 
ing  position.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  employe  lienefit  program.  I 
college  community  and  growing.  Send  j 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  2082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 


with  the  talent  to  match  their 
ambitions  for  future  advancement 

Progressive  East  Coast  morning  daily  ! 
embarked  on  serious  staff  building  ex-  : 
ercise.  An  Equal  Oi>portunity  Em¬ 
ployer  without  prejudice  toward  female 
hands  on  the  rim.  Top  pay,  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  relocation  expenses.  Box 
2075.  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ag¬ 
gressive,  wide-awake  general  assign- 
\ment  re|)orters.  We  seek  those  with 
initiative,  imagination  and  sharp  writ¬ 
ing  skiils.  This  is  a  lively  15,500  morn¬ 
ing  daiiy  in  an  attractive  year'round 
recreational  area.  Write:  J.  B.  Mosier, 
Editor,  Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  12902. 


MEDICAL  WRITER  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  bi-weekly  me<lical  magazine,  cir¬ 
culating  to  all  practicing  physicians  in 
U.S.  Primary  rewrite  of  medical 
articles  with  some  news  and  feature 
writing.  Age  to  35,  with  several  years 
of  newsroom  or  similar  experience. 
Send  resume.  Reply  to:  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  Mo<lern  Mtslicine  Publications, 
4015  W,  65th  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
55435. 


REPORTER  to  cover  court  house,  city 
council,  some  general  assignments; 
familiarity  with  camera  helpful  but 
not  essential.  10,500  circ.  afternoon 
pai>er  in  southeast  Nebraska  college 
town.  Write:  R.  S.  Marvin.  Managing 
Eklitor,  Beatrice  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
68310,  giving  full  details  including 
training,  experience,  reference,  present 
salary  if  now  employed. 


ROOM  TO  GROW  with  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  editorially-oriented  group. 
Need  reporter  with  some  experience; 
deskman  or  ambitious  reporter  who 
wants  desk  work.  Clean  air  only  one 
of  fringe  intangibles;  other  fringes 
among  l)est.  Box  1955,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR — Good  writer,  exi)erienced  in 
I  natural  resources,  age  to  40.  $15,000. 

WRITER — politically  aware,  conserva¬ 
tive  thinker ;  siieeches,  brochures,  etc. 
Age  to  40;  to  $20,000. 

PR  dcKMl  writer,  marketing  and  eco¬ 
nomic  understan<ling.  Age  to  35 ;  to 
$15,000. 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS— age  to  38^" 
good  writers:  to  $10,000. 

IVe  have  many  other  jobs  for  writers, 
beginners  and  experienced.  If  you  are 
interested  and  qualified,  please  send  your 
resume  in  confidence  to; 


SPORTS  REPORTER  to  replace 
“Wted  member  of  4-man  staff;  40- 
boori,  5-day  week;  heavy  emphasis  on 
wal  coverage.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Bert  Lindenfeld,  Managing  Editor,  'The 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
49022.  (AC  616)  Walnut  6-0022. 


_  DESK  MEN 

iwo  challenging  positions  are  available 
lor  experienced  desk  men  on  a  105,000 
“»>ly  in  Area  1.  Good  salary  and  bene- 
fita  Reply  to  Box  2042,  Editor  &  Pub- 


PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1182  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Mature  and  experienced  writer  who 
can  handle  general  news,  features,  city 
hall  beat,  sports — as  needed.  Prefer 
mid-westerner.  Must  be  a  self-starter, 
fast,  accurate  and  draft  free.  No 
drunks,  no  drifters.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  downstate  Illinois  afternoon 
newspaper.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
2068,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times  and 
The  Guide — subsidiaries  of  The  Miami 
Herald — needs  a  news  executive  for 
these  two  semi-weekly  tabloids  with 
combineil  circulation  of  55,000.  They 
were  judged  Florida's  best  non-dailies 
this  year.  Applicants  must  have  ability 
to  direct  news  staff  of  five  full-timers, 
plus  10  part-timers  and  top  local  col¬ 
umnists;  snappy  layout  skill  and 
camera  use  preferred.  Full  particulars 
to  Pat  Murphy,  Box  580,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  33134. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
R^orter  who  is  enterprising,  accurate 
and  capable  of  producing  bright,  read¬ 
able  copy  needed  for  16,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Paper  is  prxxluced  by 
offset  of  top  quality;  won  Best  Front 
Page  award  in  last  state  competition. 
Beautiful,  rapidly-growing  community 
in  rolling  hills  3n-miles  north  of  San 
Diego  and  16-miles  from  ocean.  Send 
full  information  to  Ron  Kenney,  Erli- 
tor,  Times-Advocate,  Escondido,  Calif., 
92025. 


SWING  MAN — Are  you  a  copy  editor 
who  wants  to  write?  Or  a  reporter  who 
likes  to  edit?  We  offer  the  best  of  both 
worlds  to  the  right  man.  Morning  pa¬ 
per,  competing  with  lumbering  oppo¬ 
sition.  Write  George  Clements,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.  13903. 


CITY  EDITOR— $120  to  $135  to  start  . 
according  to  experience  ;  awanl-winning 
daily.  Straight  reporting,  creative  fea¬ 
tures,  photography.  All  insurance  fuliy  I 
paid.  Rewarding  future.  Rush  refer-  I 
ences  or  call  collect:  John  Wellenkot-  | 
ter.  Opening  Jan.  8.  Oelwein  Daily  1 
Register,  Oelwein.  Iowa  .50662.  (AC  ' 
319)  283-2144  days:  or  283-2131  eve-  i 
nings.  I 


REPORTERS.  DESK  MEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experience*!  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resum4, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago.  lil.,  60603, 


GOING  OFFSET 

While  improving  prize-winning  daily 
with  offset,  nee<l  to  improve  news  re¬ 
porting.  too.  New  city  manager  and 
new  urban  renewal  project  ne^s  new, 
experienced  reporter  to  tell  their  sto¬ 
ries.  Good  pay.  Photo  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Contact  Editor.  Coffeyville  (Kan¬ 
sas  67337)  Journal. 


INDEPENDENT  anti  -  establishment 
morning  daily.  50  years  one  ownership, 
wants  writing  reporter  who,  like  pub¬ 
lisher,  haji  disrespect  for  sacred  cows 
and  zeal  to  tell  public  the  truth.  Box 
2066,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  for  Florida  a.m. 
daily.  Some  makeup  training  preferred. 
Slot  work  and  special  section  layouts 
among  objectives.  Will  train  capable 
man  with  ail  other  qualifications  except 
experience.  Send  full  details,  including 
salary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
2065,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Fast-growing  20,000  Ohio  daily  needs 
experienced  reporter  for  important  city 
beat.  Staff  is  young  and  aggressive, 
anti  working  conditions  are  pleasant. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  challenge — know 
your  way  around  city  hall — and  can 
write  clearly  and  concisely,  write  to: 
Keith  McKnight,  City  Elditor,  The 
News-Heraltl.  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
Ohio  44094. 


VYHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reixJrter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  working  conditions 
today  and  a  future  unlimited?  We’re 
a  27,000  p.m.  that's  going  places.  Want 
to  go  with  us?  All  replies  promptly 
acknowledged.  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE 

WILMINGTON 

DELAWARE 

COPY  EDITORS 

(day  and  evening  schedules) 
Prefer  fully  experienced 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

(high  school  coverage) 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
83  I  Orange  Street 

Or  'phone  collect: 

(302)  654-5351 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Payable  with  order  I 


4- tiiiti  .  90c  per  tins,  per  iisus 

5- tiRi« . $1.00  ptr  lint,  ptr  issus 

2-tiatt . S1.10  ptr  lint,  pir  issus 

l-tisit  . $1.20  per  tins,  ptr  isiut 


Ctunt  llvi  aviripe  words  ptr  lint. 

3  lints  Minimum 
(Hi  ahbrtnations) 

Add  50c  for  kM  service 
Air-mail  service  te  box  numbers  atse 
available  at  SLOO  ixtra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cots 
or  othw  deeoratwM(Chanies  vtor  clatpi- 
fltd  ad  to  displw.  Tbt  rate  for  display- 
dassifled  it  ^75  ptr  apato  lina — $3&S> 
oar  caluma  inch  minimum  tpact. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-timos . $1.35  ptr  liai;  par  ittua 

3-timis . SL45  par  Hat,  par  istna 

2-tlMtt . $1.55  ptr  lina,  par  iisai 

l-timo  . $L65  pir  lint,  per  iisut 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
ToMday,  4:30  PM 

Baa  aumbert,  which  art  maHcd  each  day 
IS  they  art  received,  arc  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ESO  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


HEI-P  wanted  I 

Editorial 

TOP  REPORTING  JOB 
Wo  need  a  talented  reporter  who  is 
seeking  a  challenftinft  news  beat,  fea¬ 
ture  and  column  writinit  opportunities, 
and  interpretive  writing  assignments. 
This  man  will  assume  total  coverage 
res|)onsibility  for  a  rapidly-growing 
community  in  a  comiietitive  ^  situation. 
He  must  have  journalism  training,  ini¬ 
tiative.  and  the  desire  to  move  ahead.  ' 
Our  ll-paper  chain  of  suburban  week-  | 
lies  pays  well  to  attract  well-qualifi^i 
people,  and  a  quality  performance  in 
this  job  leads  to  rapid  advancement  in 
salary  and  resiionsibilities.  Write  Rich¬ 
ard  Leslie.  Managing  Bklitor.  Hollister 
Newspapers.  12^12  Central  Ave..  Wil¬ 
mette.  Illinois  60091. 


STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
State  capital  morning  daily  in  head- 
to-head  competition— Chart  Area  2 —  | 
ne^s  two  diggers  looking  for  free- 
dom.  challenge  and  encouragement  to  | 
write  sharp,  penetrating  prose.  State 
House  job  starts  at  J9.000  general  re-  , 
porter,  $8,000.  Send  resume,  refer-  | 
ences,  clips.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  | 


MAJOR  MIDWEST  PUBLISHER  seeks 
experienced  writer  to  work  on  quality 
consumer  publications.  Man  should  be 
capable  of  conceiving,  researching, 
writing  feature  articles  on  wide  range 
of  topics.  Must  have  demonstrated  fea¬ 
ture  writing  ability,  writing  style  that 
sparkles  ...  a  unique  opportunity  to 
work  among  professionals  in  rapidly- 
expanding  department.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  in  confidence. 
Webb  Pub.  Co..  1999  Shepard  Rd.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  55116. 


HELP  ANTED  j 

Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  [ 
in  pleasant  Indiana  small  city  for  8200  I 
offset  a.m.  Mostly  day  work.  Contact 
Vance  Sappenfield.  Frankfort  (Indiana 
46041)  Morning  Times,  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements.  I 


Free  Lance 


STRINGERS  in  many  areas,  for 
church  education  weekly  tabloid. 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of 
today's  Protestantism.  Pay  for  news, 
features,  pix.  Box  2060.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST  to  work  with  writer  on  new 
weekly  comics  feature.  Box  2079,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Lithographers 

FOREMAN  for  offset  newspaper  plant 
located  near  San  Francisco.  California 
.  .  .  one  who  is  expert  at  producing 
first-class  half  tones,  full-page  nega¬ 
tives.  first-class  plates  delivered  to  the 
press,  able  to  get  the  best  from  his 
men.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Situation  for  imme<liate  filling. 
Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Newspaper,  i 
Must  be  accurate  and  able  to  handle 
crap  matter.  Write  or  call:  Al  Opolka. 
Collier  Co.  News.  P.O.  Box  1737. 
Naples.  Fla.,  33940.  (AC  813)  MI  2- 
2107. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  iierforator  and  TTS  experience 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News. 
Lima,  Ohio  45802.  Ph :  (AC  419)  223- 
1010. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  suburban 
weekly,  non-union  shop.  Small,  effec¬ 
tive  organization  in  suburban  Buffalo. 
Securer  position.  Job  work  and  straight 
matter.  The  Amherst  Bee.  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y.,  14221.  (AC  716)  632-4700. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Metropolitan 
morning  and  evening  newspaiier.  Must 
be  forceful  supervisor  of  1()  machinists 
maintaining  22  machines  including 
Comets  and  Monarchs ;  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  perforators,  TTS  e<iuipment 
and  Linofilm  (or  equivalent).  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Write,  wire  or  call  col¬ 
lect:  Al  Miller.  Composing  Room  Supt., 
Union-Tribune,  919  Second  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  92101.  Ph:  AC  712  234- 
7111. 


MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  S170-a-week 
Write  fully.  Box  1422.  Editor  &  Pub- 


COMBINATION  Linotype  operator  and 
doorman  for  job  shop.  Model  32  ma¬ 
chine  :  37*4  hour  week ;  vacation,  sick 
leave,  insurance.  The  Prairie  Ptg.  Co.. 
Galesburg.  Illinois  61401.  Ph :  (AC 
309)  342-0019. 


MACHINIST — S4.63  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant— 15  intertypos.  Union 
or  eligible.  Need  experienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio’s  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049.  Dayton,  Ohio  4.5401. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Combina¬ 
tion  man  for  prize-winning  offset  daily. 
Machine  and  door  work.  Scale:  $5.40 
per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper;  lO-machine  plant  'ITS 
equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Ebccellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resum4  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1690,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
all-day  daily  newspaper  in  isolated  Mid- 
Atlantic.  Need  experienced,  mature 
leader  in  late  30’s  or  40’s  with  full 
background  in  letterpress  operation  but 
who  has  capabilities  of  learning  new 
processes.  Must  be  able  to  handle  labor 
matters  with  good  judgment  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Good  pay  and  fringe*. 
Write  Box  2025,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  oi>- 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17%  x  22%;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year's  employment.  Write:  Com- 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n:  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


Printers 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
and  weekly  newspaper  and  shopper 
needs  competent  TTS  straight  matter 
operators,  ad-mixer  operators  and  floor 
men  good  at  setting  market  ads.  Steady 
situations  open,  $144.50  days;  $149.60 
nigrhts.  Contact  Wm.  Greding,  Citizen- 
News,  1645  N.  Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  90028. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


PHOTO  TYPESETTING 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Computerized ;  experienced  in  mark-up 
and  able  to  supervise  paste-up  depart¬ 
ment.  Ideal  opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  knowledgeable  individual.  Zone  1. 
Box  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  neeil  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Ph;  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good 
working  supervisor.  with  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  including 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  ITU 
man.  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dependability,  who  can  supervise 
and  coordinate  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  Excellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modem 
city.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WANTED:  Satisfied  with  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
ads;  some  job  printing.  Send  resumf 
to  Box  1937.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  S. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrate  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plat 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu- 
md  to  Box  1848.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Replies  confidential. 


FOREMAN  for  a  6-Unit  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press.  Must  have  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance;  must  have  ability 
to  direct  men  in  the  Union  shop  and 
capable  of  getting  first-class  prinM 
products.  Located  not  too  far  away 
from  San  Francisco,  California.  All 
letters  will  be  answered  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  open.  Box 
1980,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  creative  public  relations  man  who 
writes  and  thinks  clearly  can  test  him¬ 
self  and  his  ideas  in  this  new  position. 
Broad  range  of  activities  include  news 
and  feature  stories,  press  relations, 
shareowner  reports,  company  brochures 
and  speeches.  Exceptional  opportunity 
to  expand  responsibilities  and  profes¬ 
sional  satisfaction  with  large,  south¬ 
eastern-based  insurance  company  that 
likes  to  do  things  differently.  Salary  in 
the  $10,000  range.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2015,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS 
COORDINATOR 
to  create  and  administer  corporate¬ 
wide  communications  program;  to  edit 
a  bi-monthly  house  organ  circulated 
throughout  7  plants;  to  make  effective 
verbal  presentations  to  all  levels  of 
management;  to  participate  actively  in 
community  affairs.  Age  25-35.  with  3 
or  more  years’  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  writing  experience.  Address: 
Larry  P.  Stine.  'The  Standard  Register 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFFER  for 
Chart  Area  1  electrical-electronics  firm. 
Minimum  3  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  degree.  Must  bo  creative  self¬ 
starter  for  major  growth  company.  Box 
2064,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  PNPA, 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 
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personnel  Aveileble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


PROVEN  MANAGER,  45.  seeking  as- 
toeiation  with  small  or  medium-size 
daily,  '"'ith  immediate  or  eventual  own¬ 
ership  interest.  Small-town  background 
—small  and  large  daily  management 
experience:  college.  Box  2006,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

bxperienced  management  man. 

presently  an  employed  publisher,  seeks 
a  new  connection  where  he  can  add 
value  to  the  owner’s  property.  Broad 
experience  in  newspaper  management. 
Receptive  and  flexible  to  any  proposal. 
Confidential  exchange  of  views  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ad  DIRECTOR  offers  you  20  years’ 
experience  and  20  years  of  his  future. 
Broad,  unique  newspai>er  background. 
Creative,  industrious  administrator 
with  proven  record  of  success  wishes 
to  relocate.  Excellent  references.  Box 
2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

business  MANAGER’S  POSITION 
desired  on  large  or  medium  daily  in 
regions  4,  6,  8,  or  9.  Best  possible 
background,  but  can  give  details  in 
confidence  only.  I  plan  to  leave  the 
paper  where  I  am  and  have  offers 
outside  the  industry,  but  don’t  want  to 
leave  it.  Write  Box  2068,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  with  over  10 
years  experience  in  competitive  area. 
Excellent  background — top  references. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANT 
If  your  classified  advertising  is  not 
now  producing  30'^r  to  .85%  of  your 
combineci  display-classified  volume, 
then  I  can  help  you  capture  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  in  increase*!  revenue. 
Background  of  15  years  daily  manager 
with  revenue  building  record.  Box  2080, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR-MANAGER 
Seeking  a  position  of  responsibility 
with  solid  publisher  who  could  use  a 
tuccessful  ad  director  with  experience 
on  large  and  small  papers.  Holder  of 
merit  badges  and  scar  tissues  from 
severe  comijetitive  situations.  Family — 
sober  and  solid.  Box  2078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


CREATIVE  WRITER— B.A.,  24.  two 
years’  newspaper  exymrience — seeks 
chance  to  write  for  magazine.  Con¬ 
vincing  samples.  Box  1951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR-WRITER,  38, 
degree:  13  years'  experience.  Family. 
<10.000  and  up.  Mountains,  ocean  area 
preferred.  Box  2003,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  36. 
Europe  and  Vietnam  reporting/editing/ 
analysis  experience  totalling  11  years, 
four  working  languages.  Princeton  hon¬ 
ors  degree,  seeks  challenging  (j^ition, 
preferably  abroad  (or  internationally- 
oriented)  in  Zone  1.  2,  5  or  9.  Box 
2043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  REPORTER  with  copy 
desk  skills — now  on  medium-sized  daily 
— wants  more  challenging  iiosition. 
Nearly  2  years’  experience.  Have  sold 
soma  free-lance  articles.  Single,  26, 
B.S.,  Army  veteran.  Box  2021,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 


REPORTER  with  year’s  experience 
seeks  challenging  job.  New  England, 
East  Coast:  3120  -)-  per  week.  Box 
2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Let  15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  all  phases,  work  for  you. 
Minimum  3-man  staff,  preferably  in 
community  with  good  college  athletics. 
Looking  for  sound  professional  and  eco¬ 
nomical  situation.  Would  consider  near¬ 
top  on  metro  paper,  if  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  top  within  reasonable 
time.  Box  2041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  METRO  NEWSMAN.  32— 
now  desking  on  international  business 
newspaper — seeks  return  to  general  as¬ 
signment  and  in-depth  reporting  for 
large  competitive  daily.  Extensive  mag¬ 
azine  feature  credits :  specialty  law  and 
urban  affairs.  Marrie<l.  Professional 
photographer.  Write  Box  2072,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
28,  wants  position  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  college  publications,  news 
bureau  or  PR  department.  B.S. — majors 
in  journalism  and  printing.  Weekly  and 
daily  experience.  39,000-310,000.  Prefer 
Rocky  Mountains.  Write  Box  2081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  wants  copy¬ 
reading  or  city  editor’s  slot  on  m^i- 
um-sized  daily— west  or  south.  Former 
sports  editor,  knows  all  phases  of 
editing,  layout,  but  needs  change.  Elarly 
40’s,  single,  top  references.  Box  2061, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUALLY  WELL  -  QUALIFIED 
newsman — hard  digger,  trenchant  styl¬ 
ist  with  clips  to  prove  it — seeks  new 
challenge  in  Europe.  Asia:  languages. 
Ivy  League  background:  MA  degree. 
Box  2059,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  available  January 

1.  Solid  newsroom  background.  Zones 

2,  3  or  4  preferred.  Box  2063,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  lOOM  eastern 
Sunday  newspaper,  34,  J-degree, 
family,  seeks  position  with  challenge, 
any  area.  Steady:  two  newspapers  since 

fraduation.  Experienced:  came  up 
rom  regional  reporter  through  city 
hall  and  copy  desk.  Present  salary 
310.000.  Box  2071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate: 
straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  ext>erience;  male;  marri^ ;  35. 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST.  43.  desires  per¬ 
manent  day  situation.  Electronics,  hot 
metal,  ’PTS,  Photon  maintenance,  com¬ 
puter.  etc.  References  from  present 
employer  and  others.  Machinist.  5645 
West  Donna  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53223. 

Photography 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  EDITOR 
with  strong  offset,  wire  service  and 
metro  daily  background  in  making, 
cropping,  Siting  and  layout  of  pix 
looking  for  active  spot  as  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  medium-sized  daily  offset 
paper.  I  will  bring  progressive  ideas, 
equipment,  knowMge  and  ambition ; 
also  wife,  son  and  dog.  Excellent 
references  present  and  past  employers. 
At  30.  looking  for  a  place  to  settle 
and  work  with  growing  paper.  E've- 
nings  (AC  215)  727-2169. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN :  days  only:  Zones 
1  and  2.  William  Main,  54  Royalton 
St..  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
01020. 


POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  fore¬ 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8,  9.  Box  1962.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  large 
non-union  daily  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Box 
1994,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  AND  PRESS  OFFICER  for 
overseas  division  of  giant  corporation 
in  New  York  desires  advancement.  For¬ 
mer  reporter  and  columnist;  now 
handling  magazine  writing  and  editing, 
news  releases,  contact  work,  general 
press  relations  management.  Age  26. 
single,  draft-exempt;  college  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  relocate,  travel.  Box 
1963,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

STYMIED  NEWSMAN  seeking  career 
spot  with  industry,  college.  Married, 
34,  BSJ.  In  Eiast  now.  Write  Box  2037, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  OR  FINE  ARTS  PR  job 
sought  by  married  man,  30,  with  klA 
History,  3%  years’  on  dailies.  Box 
2057,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
eastern  urban  renewal  agency  seeks  ex¬ 
panded  responsibilities  with  corpora¬ 
tion.  university,  public  agency  in  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  and  coordinating  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  information  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Extensive  experience 
in  public  relations,  publications,  press 
relations,  public  opinion  surveys.  M.A. 
Communications.  Box  2073,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

OVERSEAS?  Creative.  Adept  at  writ¬ 
ing.  Top  background.  Age  38.  317,000 
plus.  Box  2069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


Free  Lance 


JOURNALISM  GRAD,  BS.,  BSE.,  YOUR  MAN  IN  MFYIPO 

•eeks  job  in  college  news  bureau.  Pre-  t  milPnn 

Hou^' "sn'riniS,  Mil  v&“M?xicoT  a^ld^^’the  01^1 

wori  63061^  ’  ”  Springs.  Mis-  this  year.  If  someone  from  your 

‘  area  is  in  the  news  here.  I  can  send 

- -  you  features,  interviews,  coverage. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST.  11  years*  ex-  Business  conventions,  travel,  sports, 
perience,  J-school  master’s,  wants  to  the  arts.  14  years’  experience  on  state- 
nlocate.  still  as  columnist.  Covered  »'<ie  newspaiiers;  now  representing 
mwr  league  baseball  club  eight  years,  three  monthly  magazines  here.  Ac- 
Skilled  writer,  especially  on  off-beat  credited  by  Mexican  Government.  Ed 
stories.  Box  2023,  Editor  St  Publisher.  Sachs.  Apartado  217,  San  Miguel  de 

- -  Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi-  - - 

in  magazine  and  newspaper  aa>  EX-REPORTER  on  350,000  daily  mov- 
u^menU  —  married  Canadian  —  wishes  ing  to  Europe  in  January.  Available 
to  relocate  in  E&P  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  for  assignments  and  travel  articles. 
«esllent  U.S.  references,  samples  on  Intere8te<l?  Box  2067,  Etlitor  &  Pub- 
*^uett.  Box  2039,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Polls  and  Predictions 


There  are  so  many  polls  being 
made  today  about  what  people 
are  for  and  against,  and  why, 
that  we  are  surprised  someone 
hasn’t  thought  about  conducting 
a  poll  among  the  pollsters. 

With  a  Presidential  election 
year  coming  up  we  can  expect 
the  polls  to  proliferate  locally, 
regionally  and  nationally  cul¬ 
minating  on  Election  Day,  Nov\ 
5,  with  computerized  predictions 
of  winners  before  they  have 
been  elected. 

The  controversy  over  what 
should  be  done,  if  anything,  to 
compensate  for  differences  in 
time  when  the  voting  booths  are 
open  between  New  York  and 
California,  not  to  mention 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  has  never 
been  settled.  Some  people  believe 
that  broadcast  announcement  of 
winners  based  on  early  returns 
after  the  polls  close  in  the  East 
which  reach  the  voters  in  the 
West  when  the  polls  are  still 
open  may  exert  a  “what’s  the 
use,  why  vote”  attitude  among 
Westerners  who  haven’t  yet 
voted. 

Proposals  for  changing  the 
voting  times  so  that  they  will  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country 
regardless  of  time  zone  have 
been  discussed  but  not  adopted. 
Even  if  they  are  adopted  at  some 
distant  date,  it  will  not  remove 
the  hazard  of  allowing  a  com¬ 
puter  to  declare  a  winner  on  the 
basis  of  1%  of  the  total  re¬ 
turns. 

A  year  ago  the  television  net¬ 
works  tried  to  outdo  each  other 
in  early  predictions  of  winners 
in  various  gubernatorial,  sena¬ 
torial  and  congressional  races. 
They  had  a  remarkable  record  of 
accuracy  but  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  the  broadcasters  being 
caught  with  their  computers 
down. 

Two  of  the  cases  involved 
candidates  who  were  named  as 
the  new  governors  of  their  states 
when  the  cold  light  of  dawn  re¬ 
vealed  their  situations  were  still 
a  toss-up. 

And  it  only  takes  a  few  cases 
of  error  in  this  game  to  make 
the  entire  practice  questionable, 
in  our  opinion. 

Yet,  we  expect  to  see  it  con¬ 
tinued  and  protobly  expanded. 

*  *  • 

Putting  this  practice  together 
with  the  other  questionable  tele¬ 
vision  device  of  rigging  time-out 
periods  in  sports  contests  in 
order  to  put  a  commercial  on 


the  air  makes  one  wonder  what 
will  come  next. 

Why  not  use  a  computer  to 
recoi  d  all  the  data  of  the  first 
quarter  or  first  half  of  a  football 
game  and  then  tell  the  viewer 
what  the  final  score  will  be?  Why 
bother  to  see  the  second  half? 
Some  expert  will  tell  us  some 
day  that  it  probably  could  be 
done. 

Then  the  networks  could 
broadcast  two  or  four  games  in 
an  afternoon  instead  of  just  one 
or  two.  Additional  commercial 
spots  to  sell  to  more  advertisers. 
Enticing? 

There  is  no  end  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  computerized  guessing 
or  predicting. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  no 
one,  not  even  a  computer,  can 
predict  human  frailty  or  unusual 
achievement.  Only  the  Man  up¬ 
stairs  knows  that  Joe  Doaks  is 
going  to  drop  the  punt  on  the 
one  yard  line  or  that  he  is  going 
to  run  96  yards  down  the  middle 
for  a  touchdown  with  bvo  sec¬ 
onds  left  in  the  game. 

Nor  for  that  matter  can  any 
mortal  or  machine  predict  ac¬ 
curately  the  positive  or  negative 
impact  on  the  voters  of  a  candi¬ 
date’s  last  minute  foible  or 
achiev'ement. 

All  the  pollsters  will  admit  to 
the  possibility  of  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  error  plus  or  minus. 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  us  to  be 
told  right  after  the  bets  are 
down  that  horse  race  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  witness  was  a  sure 
thing  from  the  minute  they  left 
the  starting  gate?  Particularly 
when  there  is  a  remote  possi¬ 
bility  it  might  not  be  true. 

• 

New  Editorial  Job 

Milwaukee 

Miss  Kathleen  M.  Andrews, 
editor  of  the  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine  since  1965,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  university 
editor  at  Marquette.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Marquette’s  school 
of  journalism  (1962). 

• 

Goes  to  Buenos  Aires 

William  Vaile,  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  in 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
a  news  editor  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  bureau,  Wendel  Burch, 
director  of  international  serv¬ 
ices,  announced. 


Anti-Press 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
have  top  staffs.  They  are  in¬ 
tensely  competitive  and  main¬ 
tain  complete  editorial  independ¬ 
ence,  Gould  said. 

I.4trge!>l  in 

Results  also  include  the  larg¬ 
est  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  history,  he  declared. 
(Gould  advised  E&P  that  his 
circulation  reference  in  the 
earlier  debate  also  was  only  to 
San  Francisco  conditions,  not  to 
the  area  as  stated  in  the  Dec.  2 
story.) 

Money  alone  will  not  save  a 
failing  newspaper,  Gould  af¬ 
firmed.  He  recalled  that  the  year 
he  became  publisher  here  the 
morning  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
lost  $4.8  million,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  around  $13,000  on 
the  line  every  day  to  meet 
deficits. 

In  discussing  finances  further, 
the  Hearst  newspaper  publisher 
said  that  in  the  same  year  the 
Examiner  lost  $1.6  million  the 
four  television  stations  here  re¬ 
ported  combined  pre-tax  profits 
of  $14  million. 

Results  Told 

Competition  is  continuing 
with  many  media  seeking  each 
ad  dollar  and  the  public  with 
two  editorial  voices,  Gould  said. 
The  San  Francisco  newspapers’ 
rates  are  optional,  he  noted. 
Asking  where  this  rate  matter 
stops,  Gould  said  suburban  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  set  the  ad  rates 
for  national  supplements  such  as 
Family  Weekly. 

There  is  no  monopoly  in  San 
Francisco  but  there  is  monopoly 
in  one-newspaper  ownership 


towns,  Gould  asserted.  He 
pointed  to  San  Mateo  with  its 
daily  Times  and  its  affiliated 
weekly  Post  as  a  monopoly  ex¬ 
ample  with  forced  circulation 
rates.  Clinton  answered  that  he 
had  started  the  Post  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  without  mergers  or 
purchases. 

In  responding  to  a  reference  to 
the  timing  of  the  San  Francisco 
consolidation  and  the  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  case,  Gould  said  that  while 
the  San  Francisco  action  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  September, 
1965,  the  proposal  was  signed 
in  October,  1964. 

• 

Official  In  Newsday 
Expose  Resigns  Post 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Neu'sday’s  recent  exposure  of 
real  estate  deals  in  which  poli¬ 
ticians  and  their  friends  profited 
handsomely  sparked  official  ac¬ 
tion  this  week. 

Walter  M.  Conlon,  one  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  a  property 
transaction  disclosed  by  News- 
day  reporters,  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  after  he  and  a  former 
associate  in  public  office  were 
indicted  for  accepting  unlawful 
fees,  a  felony  count.  Both  men 
entered  innocent  pleas. 

In  his  state  post,  Conlon  had 
been  responsible  for  setting  up 
the  state  lottery  and  he  also  had 
a  special  assignment  to  probe 
underworld  bootlegging  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  avoid  tax  payments. 

• 

Snead  Coes  to  Saigon 

Appointment  of  C.  William 
Snead  as  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  newspicture  manager  in 
Saigon  was  announced  by  Cliff 
McDowell,  general  manager  of 
the  UPI  newspicture  service. 
Snead  replaces  Maurice  Wil- 
mott,  reassigned  to  the  Tokyo 
bureau.  Prior  to  joining  the 
UPI  in  New  York  this  year, 
Snead  was  chief  photographer 
for  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  .  .  that^s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


National  Ropraaontativos:  Croamor,  Woodward,  O'Mara  h  Ormabaa 
New  Yoik,  San  Francisco.  Los  Anfoles,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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Whaf  s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lederle,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


Printed  in  U.S..d. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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Marjorie  Schuster,  Patricia  Rueter,  Beatrice  Vincent,  Irene  Welsh  Petti 


The  Cleveland  Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  recently  captured  eleven  awards,  including 
four  first  prizes,  in  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  competition.  First  place  winners  were: 

Irene  Welsh  Pettican  for  best  series.  Mrs.  Pettican,  a 
qualified  teacher,  taught  first  grade  for  a  semester  and 
described  her  experiences  in  a  Cleveland  “inner  city” 
school. 

Said  one  judge : 

“I  have  never  been  in  Cleveland,  but  after  read- 
ing  her  articles  I  know,  and  care  about,  Hicks 
School.” 

Patricia  Rueter  for  best  women’s  page  planning 
and  makeup-a  two-page  display  planned  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  the  entrant  and  described  by  the  judges  as 
“exhilarating.” 


Marjorie  Schuster  for  best  articles  in  a  speciali 
field— one  about  classes  in  a  juvenile  detention  home;  the 
other  about  the  problems  of  teaching  children  who  hav 
been  totally  deaf  or  blind  since  birth.  “Great  writing, 
said  the  judges. 

Beatrice  Vincent  for  brief,  concise  writing— a  descri 
tion  of  new  spring  hair  styles,  and  the  second  time  si 
has  won  this  award. 

Accomplishment  is  taken  seriously  at  The  ClevW 
land  Press— “The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its 
Readers.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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